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A GROUP OF TRIOLETS. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 








I. 


So blithely rose the happy day 
When you ana I began to kiss, 
The birds believed December May, 
So blithely rose the happy day, 
And blossoms bloomed alung vur way, 
Thnoagh it was time for snow, I wis— 
So blithely rose the happy day 
When you and I began to kiss. 


Il, 


Thistle-down is a woman’s love— 
Thistle-down with the wind at play: 

Let him who wills this truth to prove— 

‘¢ Thistle-down is a woman’s love” — 

Seek her inmost heart to move: 

‘hough the wind should blow her vows his 
way, 

Thistle-down is a woman’s love, 

Thistle-down with the wind at play. 


Itt. 


Love plumes bis wings to fly away, 
And laughs to scorn our idle pain ; 

Ab! vain it is to laugh and pray! 

Love plumes his wings to fly away : 

What prayer of ours his flight can stay 
When, mocking us with high disdain, 

Love plumes his wings to fly away, 
And laughs to scorn our idle pain? 

Lonpon, ENGLAFD. 





SUMMER GODS. 


BY O. 0. AURINGER. 








WE were gods then, you and I, 
On that June day long flown over, 
When we lay amid the clover 
As the gods were wont to lie ; 
The o’erbrimming sun did pour 
Summer all our Eden o’er, 
Richly from the fair blue sky, 
Sailing o’er us gloriously ; 
Stony mountains, skyward piled, 
Took the sunny flood and smiled ; 
And the idle bay below 
Warmed her bosom in the glow ; 
And a glamour of rich gold 
Charmed the cedar arches old. 
Heart of thine, and heart of mine! 
How we took it in like wine, 
Both our eager lips held up, 
Innocent, to meet the cup, 
Till the blood sang in the vein, 
And the pulse thrilled in the brain, 
And the spirit sensitive 
In her thousand springs did live ; 
How the golden overflow, 
Turned away by laughing teeth, 
Trickled to the chin below, 
Staining all the beard beneath. 
Ah! the glow in cheek and eye! 
We were gods then, you and I. 


Locks of jet and locks of gold, 
*Neath the rustic straw’s rim straying, 
Winnowed plume and ringlet playing 

Over foreheads bright and bold ; 

Eyes that roved the compass round 

Of our royal pleasure ground, 

Like the bumble bece that reeled 

In their drunken flight afield, 

Lighting at a feast, to stay 

But a moment, then away; 

Limbs of Goth and limbs of Greek, 

Turned witk muscles round and sleek, 

In a lawless grace dispread 

O’er the warm, crushed clover bed— 

Limbs that match their pliant might 

With the mountain’s stubborn hight, 
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Conquering the cloven crest 
Where the eagle hangs his nest ; 
Limbs that with elastic force, 
Lead the harvest’s rhythmic course, 
In a habitude that cleaves 
To the sweet sway of the sheaves. 
*Twas the blithe Arcadian air, 
In a plot with sun and breeze, 
For a stolen season there 
Throned us in Elysian ease, 
Idle immortality : 
We were gods, then, you and I. 


Oh! the woodland mirth we made! 
How the thunder of our laughter 
Shook the scented cedar rafter 

Of our columned, long arcade, 

Song-enchanted, reared behing, 

With its echo leaf-enshrined ! 

How we shouted! How we sang! 

How the shafts of wood-wit rang! 

Till the cattle where they fed 

Gazed with lofty-lifted head, 

In a mild-eyed wonderment 

Mingled with their rich content ; 

Then with slow step circled nigh, 

Pointed horn and grewsome eye ; 

Ard with antic fling and bound, 

Hoofed it o’er the fragrant ground ; 

And the bee forgot the flower, 

And the squirrel left his bower, 

And the wingéd folks in paira, 

Dropped around us unawares, 

Once to listen to the mirth 

Of the glad lords of the earth. 

Wafts of precious cedar scent, 
Balsam odor, breath of bee, 

Smell of mint and clover blent, 
Blew through all our revelry. 

Arcady—O, Arcady ! 

We were gods, then, you and I! 

Frenou Mountalis, N. Y. 


NATIONAL CHRISTIANITY IN 
AMERICA. 


BY PRES. T. G. APPLE, D.D., LL.D. 


Tue United State» has taken the lead 
in the establishment of a great free re- 
public. It now remains to organize a na- 
tional Christianity in this great republic. 
The history of Christianity clearly reveals 
its tendency to nationalize itself. Whilst it 
is eatholic in spirit—an interest that will,in 
the end, bind all nations in one common 
brotherhood—yet in working out this result 
it adapts itself to the order of human life. 
As nationality is one of the integral forms 
in which humanity comes to expression in 
history, Christianity becomes national in 
Christianizing the nations. Even in those 
ages when the centralizing tendency of the 
Roman hierarchy was in the ascendency, a 
decentralizing tendency manifested itself 
in the national Churches of modern Europe. 
This was one of the factors that wrought 
against the Hildebrandian theory of a con- 
solidated theocracy that tended to crush out 
the autonomy of national life itself. It ap- 
peared most conspicuously in the rise of 
Gallicanism in the time of Charlemagne, 
which reappeared in the reforming coun- 
cils,and was not suppressed until it yielded, 
for a time at least, in its struggle with 
Ultramontanism in the late Vatican Coun- 
cil. But it appeared as a strong factor in 
the other nationalities of Europe in the 
general revolt against the papacy in the 
sixteenth century. 

This tendency found expression in the 
establishment of national Churches in mod- 
ern Europe, in which the pendulum swung 
over from the one extreme of the Church 
asserting undue authority over the State to 
the opposite extreme of the State exereis- 
ing undue authority over the Church. In 











America, when a new nation came to its 





birth through the confederation of the col- 
onies, history moved on without an estab- 
lished national Church. This separation of 
Church and State came about, in part, by a 
preconcerted plan, but mainly, we think, 
by reason of actual necessity. In the minds 
of some, doubtless, it means that Church 
and State shall move forward entirely sepa- 
rate from each other, on parallel planes; 
but it has become already apparent that the 
two must stand in very intimate relation- 
ship as vital interests that have to do with 
one common life. The question now is, 
whether we cannot have a national Chris- 
tianity without a national Church in the 
strict sense of the term—that is, a form of 
organization in which Christianity shall 
exert its full molding power upon the na- 
tional life without the entangling alliances 
that accompany the union of Church and 
State in the Old World. 

If this is to be reached, in our judgment 
the erganization required must conform, 
more or less, to our political organization; 
for it will be found, we think, that this law 
bas also ruled in the history of Christi- 
anity, that in its outward adaptation to the 
national life it follows the general features 
of the civil government, thus in a good 
sense becoming all things to all men. Our 
government is neither a consolidated de- 
mocracy nor a consolidated monarchy, but 
a federal republic. What is there to hinder 
the Christian Churches of this nation from 
forming a federal unior, conforming in its 
main features to eur civil national govern- 
ment? Let the ehurches organize a gen- 
eral representative body, composed of dele- 
gates appointed by the different denomina- 
tions, for the purpose of mutual co-opera- 
tion, and the consideration of such ques- 
tions as pertain to the commop, interests of 
Christianity in its relation to the nation. 
Let it be an advisory body merely, without 
legislative functions, to meet at stated 
times or as occasion calls for it. There 
are questions upon which a deliverance is 
already urgently called for. It is high time, 
for instance, for the churches of this coun- 
try to express a judgment on the subject 
of marriage and divorce, on the observance 
of the Sabbath,and other matters of a similar 
character, which pertain to both Church 
and State. Other questions would arise 
that pertain more especially to the Church 
itself, such as co-operation in the work of 
foreign missions, evangelization in our 
large cities, meeting the attacks of infi- 
delity, etc, etc. 

Such an organization may have to come 
perhaps, through initiatory stages aad steps. 
Such movements are setting in all around 
us, movements that look to a closer union 
of Churches of kindred types, the Ameri- 
can Congress of Churches, etc. But it 
seems to us the times are ripe for a more 
general movement. History is moving very 
rapidly in this age; and the danger is that 
the other factors of our national life may 
advance more rapidly, and gain a better ad- 
vauced vantage ground, than Christianity. 
We believe a beginning could be made by 
a voluntary free conference of one or two 
leading men from each of the different reli- 
gious bodies of the nation, who might suc- 
cessfully discuss a plan of union. There 
would doubtless be difficulties in the way, 
one of the greatest of which would be as to 
what bodies should be included in sucha 
free union, but these would soon disappear. 

Dangers also would be apprehended. 
The chief of these, perhaps, would be, that 
such qn orgapization, like our national 
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government, would tend to increasing influ- 
ence and power, and become, in the end, 
tyrannical. But we do not believe this 
danger would ever become realized. Free- 
dom has made such progress in history 
that we are not much disturbed by the fear 
of our national government usurping tyran- 
nical power, and there would be even more 
watchful care in reference to such a cen- 
tral organization of the Churches. If, how- 
ever, such a fear should prevail, let the 
experiment be made of an occasioral con- 
gress, conference, or council. Possibly it 
might be found that, like the councils ia 
the Roman Chur ch, which has learned wis- 
dom by long experience, or the associations 
and consociations in our earlier and later 
Puritan history, such occasional councils 
would meet che wants in the case. 

At any rate there is a widespread sense 
of the want of some such union of our 
American churches as shall give utterance 
to a national Christianity in America, and 
for this reason we have here given expces- 
sion to afew thoughts which, though not 
at al] new, may aid, if but a little, in keep- 
ing the general subject before the Christian 
public through the widely-read columns of 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 

FRANKLIN AUD MARSHALL COLLEGE, 


THE GREAT NEGATIVE LAND. 


BY LIZUT. FREDERIOK SOHWATKA. 











Ir has been said of California that it isa 
country of queer contradictions; a place 
where the coldest weather is in thesummer 
time—which is eminently true of Sau Fran- 
cisco, at least— where summer tourists seek 
a warmer climate instead of one that is 
cooler; a laud where rats live in the trees, 
and squirrels burrow in the ground, besides 
a number of other incongruities which I do 
not now recall. And so we might go 
through various states and territories, and 
more distant countries, too, for that mat- 
ter, and by dwelling on their little oddities 
make them appear to be reversals of the 
usual order of things. But these are only 
slight departures from the current run of 
the doings of man and Nature, and are only 
noticed when one’s attention is called to 
them, now and then, by the floating para- 
graphs in the gossip of the day. No one 
ever has, and probably no one ever will 
affix a title to those countries founded on 
these negative peculiarities. But there is 
one district of our globe where there are so 
maby queer contradictions, not only of 
Nature, but of man, and not only of man 
as a resident, but of the opinions of man at 
a distance, that I think it we’l deserves the 
title of ‘‘The Great Negative Land.” I 
refer to the Arctic—and possibly Antarctic 
—regions of the earth, and in referring to 
them will point out some of the many nega- 
tions by which I think they are fairly enti- 
tled to this distinction. 

First of all let us look at their people; 
and in this I may be excused if I refer only 
to that great race therein which I know 
the best, hut which I think are as typical 
of my ideas as any of the others with whom 
I am not so well acquainted. I mean the 
Eskimo people. Referring te them from 
our ethnic axes, and by our ce-ordinates 
of criticism, they are certainly the most 
megative people extant. So long were they 
viewed from those bases that it seemed hard 
to comprehend many of their characteris- 
tics. lt seemed that they were a perse- 
cuted race, held to the eeast of the Arctic 
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sea by the beleigerent races south of them, 
as no other equation could be had from 
those axes which we gratuitously inserted 
into the case; or, to speak less mathemat- 
ically, there seemed no other reason, from 
our standpoint, why they should be found 
in such a cheerless clime. It only became 
necessary to trausfer from our rectangular 
system of co-ordinates to a system of polar 
co-ordivates-—if I may be allowed this mild 
mathematical comparison almost bordering 
on a pun—vr, in short, to live and study 
them in their own country, to see that that 
country was the land of theirchoice as much 
so as the ceaseless plains are the land of 
the Dacotahs or Pawnees, the mountains the 
land of the Ute, or the arid cactus plains 
and broken mountains of Arizona and So- 
nora the land of the Apache; and should it 
be necessary (?) in the far future to take 
their land for civilizing purposes, they will, 
no doubt, resent it—probably in a less 
bloody manner on account of their more 
peaceable disposition—as vehemently as 
was ever done by the tribes named; cer- 
tainly with a warmth to which we generally 
think that couutry is a stranger. This is 
no idle conjecture unsupported by prece- 
dents, as the Skrellings, or ancient Eskimo 
of Greenland, certainly expelled or exter- 
minated the old Norsemen from Greenland; 
and all contemporaneous history proves 
that the latter were not an easily extin- 
guished race whenever they had colonized 
a country. As this successful resistance 
came at a time when the Norsemen were 
making descents on the mainland of the 
American continent from Greenland as a 
base, and could not have been in ignorance 
much longer of its vastness and great re- 
sources, it seems clear that the Eskimo can 
be credited with a strong probability, at 
least, of having retarded the settlement of 
America for some three to four hundred 
years, a negative credit which cannot be 
given to auy other single race of savages 
among us. Bu: from all this to return to 
the gist of our subject, we clearly see that 
the Eskimo have the great negative quality 
—hard for us to comprehend—of loving the 
cold and being pleased with all its condi- 
tions, and more than willing to live in the 
cheerless (from our standpoint) land it pro- 
duces, as little cheerless to them as it is to 
the polar bear, the musk ox or the walrus, 
all of which are free to travel south, but do 
not. Here, then, is one of the greatest ne- 
gations of all—a people who can enjoy our 
discomforts, so to speak, or, to put it in 
the mildest way possible, live a life of per- 
fect contentment and enjoyment in their 
midst. If there is one thing on which all 
Arctic writers agree, it is regarding the 
cottentment of the Eskimo people. A 
more merry-tearted and satisfied race of 
people do not seem to exist on the earth. A 
single year’s life in their country would 
couvince any observing persoun—however 
hard it may be to agree with them in their 
choice—that they have the best land and 
conditions which are to be found in the 
Arctic and sub-Arctic climes; and that it is 
the neighboring inland Indians, who are 
erroneously supposed to hold the Ez:kimo 
to the North, who are to be pitied as resi- 
dents of by far the worst part of that cheer- 
less district, and were they really the 
stronger of the two would advance to the 
sea coast and occupy it, where the facilities 
for procuring food and averting famine are 
much better. It must not:be thought, that 
the Eskimo country is found bordering 
on that of the Indian, beyond the bound- 
ary of which the latter do not care to go; 
but it is found along the sea-coast, where 
they can readily procure food, and where 
the Indian dares not come. The Indians are 
truly natives of the forest, and the Eskimo 
are as truly natives of the coast; 
and where the line between forest and coast 
is drawn there the two great races separate 
but where the timber encroaches on the 
coast, and up the great Arctic and sub- 
Arctic rivers, where the coast cond:tions 
exist, there the Eskimo are to be found, 
thus plainly showing that they are the 
stronger, singular as it may appear from 
comparing their peaceable disposition with 
the more belligerent one of the Indian. 
Belligerency is not always accompanied 
with persistency, and persistency is a neg- 
ative gift in a contest for a land that gives 
possession by as many pints in the un- 
written laws of savages as it is supposed 





to do with us in our more elaborate 
codes. 

But from this negative nature of the 
love of cold may spring a great number 
of others of the same kind, as we would 
view them. What is more irreconcilable 
with our ideas than their laughing, merry- 
hearted nature amidst the most cheerless 
land and snow and ice the sun ever shone 
upon? What is mcre negative than their 
love of such a cheerless land evinced in so 
many ways and on so many oceasions? 
What other than a negative people would 
ever think of building their houses of spow 
and ice in order to keep warm? Nor isi: 
easy to account for their eating raw frozen 
meat in a land where a hot meal would be 
doubly acceptable, and where there is usu- 
aliy an smple supyly of oil and blubber 
from seal, whal*, and walrus with which 
to d» such cooking. Not that all their 
meals are of this nature, nor even the ma- 
jority of them; but far more than I have 
ever beea able to account for under the 
circumstances except by some negative 
method of reasoniug. Evea their very 
virtues are negative—not vices at all—but 
some way not in harmony with surround- 
iog circumstances. It may seem incon- 
gruous at first that vice or virtue should 
depen { on temperature at all, but how soon 
a kiodly nature will defend the ragged 
starveling oa a winters’ night who purloins 
a loaf of bread for his cold supper, when 
he would not receive half the sympathy in 
the summer time. The meanest thing that 
can be said of a thief in the West is that 
he wou'd steal a red-hot stove; and yet here 
in a country where one would almost think 
the inhabitants justified in stealing a hot 
stove, or a'most anything else that is hot 
or would add to their comfort, they actu- 
ally will not steal at all. I would not bave 
blamed Sir Edward Parry’s men who vis- 
ited these Hskimo at their villaze, when 
wintering in their country, for tying ther 
warm mittens to their coat.sleeves to pre- 
vent theft, if they did not know the 
natives well, ani bad to judge them by 
surrounding circumstances; but we are 
surprised to learn that when one 
careless visitor did lose his mittens, that 
the Eskimo finder walked four or five miles 
to the ship to restore them to the rightful 
owner. 

I know that other Eskimo in some parts 
of America have not such, good reputations 
for honesty as those among whom my lot 
was cast, especially those of the Pacific 
coast; but by following up the negative 
line of argument it might be accounted ior 
by supposing that their country is not so 
cold as this, 

Of course, one at first imagines that in 
their ternble winters they seek the seclu- 
sion of their snow-houses, and there, like so 
many bears, wait for the coming spring 
weather; and it seems queer, indeed nega- 
tive enough, to be told that this is their 
most active season of the year, not only in 
indoor, but in outdoor matters as well. 

We all know of the hibernation of ani- 
mals among us, and how so many of them 
curl up for a good long sleep until endura- 
ble weather comes around. As these hiber- 
nating animais have corresponding species 
in the Arctic zone, the first conclusion at 
which we will arrive is what a glorious 
old winter nap they must have; for if there 
is any purpose for which the Polar regions 
seem to be particuarly adapted it is for 
hibernating, aud pieaty of it. Here even 
Nature is negative. First doubt was 
thrown on Arctic hibernation, and as the 
subject was more closely f.llowed up and 
studied it seemed that nearly ail that was 
ever presumed on the subject had to be 
abandoned, and if this continues it arpears 
likely that nearly the whole nation of 
Arctic hibernation of animals will 
have to be given up as the in 
vestigations go on. In many other ways 
does a Northern nature reverse her order of 
workings. 

Even man in his encounters with these 
regions finds himself at a loss how to ap- 
proach many of their difficulties. The his- 
tory of experience seems to be reversed, 
and the story of continued Arctic expedi- 
tions under the same commander is nearly 
always that of less and less results which 
sometimes end in disaster. Even in the 
success they attain they are debarred from. 
certain kinds of creait, which can only be 





won by painful failure; I mean the popular 
kind. So evident is this in the Great Nega- 
tive Land, that some have made the broad 
sweeping assertion that the only perfect 
Arctic success is complete failure, which is 
certainly negative enough to suit the most 
skeptical, if true. ‘That there is much truth 
in it there is no doubt, but probably not as 
broad as some put it. Certainly it could 
not be put mich more sweepingly than in 
the following item from our usually very 
cautious and conservative Critic of Jan. 2d, 
wherein it says: ‘*A friend who has fol- 
owed the course of Arctic events pretty 
closely sends me a few lines that contains a 
good deal of truth, if not the whole of it: 
‘In Arctic matters, success amounts to 
nothing. Public interest and praise are the 
reward ofsufering. DeLong did nothing 
but suffer. He was the great hero until 
Greely did—what? Nothing but suffer, 
and — like De Long—lose_ nearly all 
his men. Sir Allen Young weat out, 
and in one summer’s cruise rescued a 
party of shipwrecked explorers and 
brought them to Ergland without losing a 
man. His skill and judgment took him 
right to the spot where he expected to find 
them on Nova Zembia; and there they 
were. His achievement was lost sight of. 
But if he had lost his ship, and his own 
crew had perished,as well as that which he 
went to rescue, he would have become a 
famous hero. I believe one gets more 
credit for failing than for succeeding in the 
Arctic.’ ” 

l quite agree with the Critic’s friend re- 
garding Sir Allen Young; but De Long did 
much more than suffer, although, unfortu- 
nately, many of his records were lost. As 
to Grcely he did everything he was sent 
out to do, and for which he had the ad- 
vance approval of Congress. Tue Critic's 
friend, while true in the idea he wants to 
convey, would have been nearer the facts 
in his personalities, and would have equally 
gaired his point, by saying that De Long’s 
disaster is more prominent in the public 
mind than contemporaneous Arctic suc 
cess, even tkan Nordenskiold with his 
great triumph; that Greely’s disaster made 
it publicly the most prominent of all the 
stations of which his party was one (four- 
teen in number), although doing no more 
than they, a3 an average. In fact it may 
be said, in a popular way, that the others 
are almost practically unknown; yet the 
other station of the United States, under 
Ray, at Point Barrow, not only got out 
safely but rescued shipwrecked whalers; 
and the station he estab!ished, now occu- 
pied by wbhalemen,seems likely, in the light 
of the recent ‘‘Ametbys:” disaster, to be in a 
position to save more people than the other 
station lost. The Critic's friend also seems 
to think that the present popular reward is 
the only one. It has been said that ‘‘his- 
tory negatives many popuiar ideas”; and 
this negation with the one hanging over 
the Arctic may, according to algebra, make 
a plus after allin time. This seems to be 
true. In the early Arctic explorations the 
successful ones are now to the front. Even 
in Sir John Franklin’s great disaster, ab- 
sorbing everything around it, we hear now 
more of McClure’s success and Ray’s great 
feats and McClintock’s triumph than of the 
disaster, and so it will be fifty years from 
now. The Critic's friend talks as if he 
or she had struck a new idea, when it is 
one as old as the days of Sir Joho Frank 
lin and bas been known to every well-in- 
formed Arctic traveler who ever entered 
that region, and befere he entered it. 
Out of this prominent feature of tbe Great 
Negative Land we can come to one con- 
clusion, that they deserve double credit 
who can enter it for a clear object, gain it, 
and have the consciousness of having been 
successful as their present reward. 





IMPRESSIONS OF OXFORD UNI- 
VERSITY. 





BY THE REV. A. H. BRADFORD, D D. 





PrinorraL TuLLoca#’s book on “ Religious 
Thought in the Nineteenth Century, ‘‘Moze- 
ley’s” Reminiscences of Oxford,” and the 
revival of interest in Newman and his move- 
ment, haveall conspired to bring this an- 
cient seat of learning into public attention. 

lt was my privilege to spend the Mich- 





aelmas term of 1884 at Oxford, while pur- 
suing lines of special study. 

In giving the impressions gained by that 
residence I shall not enter into a descrip- 
tion of the interior workiogs of the various 
colleges, nor of their bond of union, but 
shall confine myself to the spirit of the 
place, and to the men then prominent 
there. 

Tue city of Oxford is the quaintest in 
England, not even excepting Cnester. The 
rage for improvement is already at work, 
and great changes are in progress; but even 
tbe ga'leries in the streets of Chester are 
neither so curious nor ancient in appear- 
ance as the venerable buildings of Oxford. 
The new part of the city is like any other 
English city, but the old part, and espec- 
ially the colleges, are medieval. 

High Street, with the Magdalen Tower 
and bridge, with Queens, University, and 
Trinity College, witu i's ancient churches, 
its quaint notels und residences, und with 
the beautiful spire of St. Mary’s rising 
above all the rest is, with one exception, 
unsurpassed by anything I know in Eu- 
rope. 

That exception must be made in favor of 
the sister University of Cambridge, whose 
principal street of colleges, with its com- 
bination of parks and churches and river, 
is unequaled in England, and, I think, in 
Europe. Tue curious quidrangle of Keble, 
which is bwilt of different colored brick 
and has a kind of zebra :vok, is the only 
one of the colleges at Oxford which is 
thoroughly moderna in its structure. Parts 
of Balivl are modern, as are also parts of 
Magdalen and New, and also the ‘‘ schools,” 
the Museum, the Randolph Building; but, 
notwithstanding these, one walking through 
the streets seems to be in some city which 
has descended bodily from the thirteenth 
century. Baliol stands for liberalism in 
the University. Christ Church is t e most 
aristocratic of the colleges, as we'l as the 
most imposing in its architecture; Keble 
is High Courch; and Oriel bas not yet 
passed out of the influence of Newman and 
Pusey. Tne gardens of New College, and 
the court aud cloisters of Magdalen are the 
most beautiful of all. To lie on the velvet 
grass of New College gardens, enclosed as 
they are, in part, by sections of the old 
city wall, trellised with ivy and moss; to 
hear the far off hum of the city, and to 
have Tennyson’s ‘‘ Idyls of the King” for a 
companion is very near to the ideal of the 
happiness of culture. 

I went to Oxford with no American in- 
troductions, and with only two or three for- 
mal English letters, kindly furnished by 
Captain Petrie, of the Victoria Iustitute, 
whom I had met but once. The lectures at 
Wycuff Theological Hall I wished to attend, 
and therefore visited Cinon Girdlestone, 
its principal, and told him my desire, add- 
ing that I was an American, and not evea 
an American Episcopalian, and that i knew 
I might be presumptuous in my _ re- 
quests. He hardly noticed the letter of in- 
troduction, but most heartily said: ** We 
are not very narrow here; we ure glad to 
see you, and you are welcome to every- 
thing we have.” 


From that day the kindness of t1e Canon 
was constant, I was invied to his house 
to lunch and to dine, and ia a thousand del- 
icate ways made to feel at home. In the 
case of Canon Fremantle, well known on 
both sides of the A‘iantic, the hospitality 
was, if possible, still more noticeable. 
Without even a formal letier to him, I 
wrote asking the favor of attending his lec- 
tures. I expected an answer by muil in two 
or three days. The nex: morning before 
nine o’clock he was at my lodgings. Tne 
courtesies of his delightful home and com- 
panionship were freely extended. Tae same 
kindly reception was accorded by Canon 
Scott Holland, Canon Ioce, Professors Wal- 
lace and Chandler, while rothing could be 
more cordial than the welcome of Professor 
Legge, the illustrious Cainese scholar, to 
whom I bad personal letters. Tnese facts 
are mentioned because one hears so much 
about the culdness and formalism of life in 
England. My own experience was that no 
hospitality could have been more generous 
or genuine. Everything I wanted in the 
University was placed at my disposal and 
no questions asked. Oae incident illustrat- 
ing tbe spirit of the Professors occurred the 
day before [ left. 
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Calling on Canon Girdlestone, I expressed 
my gratitude for kindness received, and 
was about to leave when he said: ‘‘We 
have passed a very enjoyable term to- 
gether; it has been a pleasure to have you 
with us, and I hope you have been bene- 
fited by beiug here. We are studying the 
same themes; we are inspired by the same 
hopes; we have become interested in one 
another; we may not meet again; let us 
have a season of prayer before we separate.” 
We knelt together in his study, and he of- 
fered a beautiful and touching prayer for 
my safe return home end for a blessing on 
my work. 

There are many prominent men resident 
at Oxford having a nominal connection 
with the University, and drawing salaries, 
but who have not the slightest, or only a 
formal, connection with the instruction of 
the students. Others give occasional courses 
of leciures, and still others are regularly 
giving lectures. The Chancellor is Lord 
Salisbury, but his position is merely nomi- 
nal. The chief executive officer is the 
Vice-Chancellor, Benjamin Jowett, Master 
of Baliol, the distinguished Greek scholar, 
whose translations of Homer, and Thucy- 
dides, and more recently of Aristotle, are 
known in all cultivated circles. He repre- 
sents liberalism and progress, and is gener. 
ally regarded as one of the most successful 
administrators who has ever filled the Vice- 
Chancellor’s chair. Any one visiting Ox- 
ford is sure to see Jowett; and he will be 
easily recogniz¢d, if it is remembered that 
he is of about medium hight, has white 
hair, a smooth face, and appears at all times 
in full dress. 

Among other distinguished men may be 
mcutioned Max Miiller, Monier Williams, 
of the Indian Lustitute, Eiward A. Free- 
man, John Ruskin, Canons Liddon and 
Scott Holland, Dr. Edersheim, author of 
the ‘‘ Life of Carist,” Prof. Tylor, the an- 
thropologist, Professors Wallace and Chand- 
ler, lecturers on Philosophy,Drs. Talbot, of 
Keble, and Liddell, of Christ Church, 
among the best known of the Masters of 
Colleges, and James Legge, who has lived 
to translate the sacred books of China, in 
twenty-five volumes, a vast work which he 
completed about a year ago. 

Some of these men simply pursue their 
studies, and lend to the Uaiversity the lus- 
ter of their names. Mr. Ruskin, who has 
now been succeeded by Hubert Herkomer, 
gave a course of lectures each year, which 
were always densely crowded; but a large 
put of the audience was composed of 
ladies, and persons not connected with the 
University. This leads me to speak of the 
lectures. 

Before leaving London it was my privi- 
lege to have a conversation with Dr. Wace, 
President of Kings College, and one of the 
ablest men in the Establishment. He said: 
‘*Be sure and hear Professor Chandler, 
Waynflete Professor of Moral and Meta- 
physical Philosophy; he is one of the ablest 
men at Oxford.” Professor Chandler kindly 
welcomed me to his lectures; and I went to 
the room at Magdalen to hear him, expect. 
ing to fiud a large number in attendance. 
The room was small, with along table in 
the middle. Around it were about a dozen 
persons. After that I never saw over five 
present at one time, and usually there were 
only four, including myself. Professor 
Chandler was lecturing on moral philvuso- 
phers of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. He sat in the corner of the room, 
gathered intoalump. What he had to say 
seemed to be partly written. He used his 
notes but little. His talk could not be 
called lectures; it was gossip. Now, and 
then he would give a full and interesting 
account of the life and work of some writer 
like Herbert of Cherbury, and a moment 
later would mention another writer and 
say: ‘Don’t know anything about him; 
never saw his works; don’t amount to any- 
thing.” 

Prof. E. B. Tylor’s lectures on Anthro- 
pology, were largely attended and interest - 
ing—simply talks, and ordinary ones at 
that. He is a great man, but a poor lec- 
turer. The Master of Keble, Mr. Talbot, 
gave a fine course of lectures on the *‘ Prep- 
aration in History for Christ.” This lec- 
turer, in manner and voice, resembles Prof. 
E. C. Smyth, of Andover, but is vastly his 
inferior in power of impressing thought. 
Ruskin gave the last lectures of his incum- 





bency of the Slade Professorship that year. 
He always had a crowd of five or six hun- 
dred, and when his lectures were fully 
written, there was a nameless fascination 
in his manner that corresponded well with 
the eloquence of his style; but Ruskin was 
getting old, and when his lecture was not 
fully written, he rattled and gabbled like a 
talking machine that ground out words, 
but no sense. The only really great 
lecturer that 1 heard in Oxford was Prof. 
William Wallace, whose subject was ‘“‘ The 
Metaphysics of Eshics.” He was the only 
man who even distantly approached the 
lecturers I heard at Andover in my semi- 
nary days. He isa great thinker anda clear 
and strong lecturer. With the exception 
of those of Professor Wallace, the lectures 
all enforced two remarks which were made 
to me by very distinguished ministers in 
London, one a member of the Establish. 
ment, and one a Dissenter, and botn loyal 
Oxonians. The first, considered by many 
the ablest thinker in the Eoglish Church, 
said; ‘‘ You Americans are surpassing us 
nowadays, and I am afraid you will not find 
what you want at Oxford.” Then taking 
down Professor Briggs’s book on * Bible 
Study,” he said: ‘‘ Oxford gives us no such 
books as that.” The other gentleman is 
the most promising youag man among 
English Non-Conformists. He spoke in ex- 
actly the same line: ‘“‘[ am afraid you will 
be disappointed at Oxford, there is not 
that freedom and that stimulus to thought 
there, that you have in America.” Then 
referring to Professor Ladd’s book on 
**The Doctrine of Holy Scripture,” he said: 
‘“‘That is a wonderful book. Why, that 
could not have been written at Oxford; 
nevertheless,” he added, “I am a very 
loyal Oxonian.” When 1 had been at Ox- 
ford a month I reahzed the truth of 
what Ihad been told. There is no such 
intellectual ferment there as here. The 
young men are interested in politics and 
the classic:, and the elderly men in the 
same lines and in the Church; but thought 
does not, on all hands, reach down so deep 
asin our American colleges, and especia!ly 
in our Theological Schools. Theological 
study at Oxford seemed like child’s play 
when compared with the work done at 
Andover and Yale and Union Seminaries. 
In New Testament Exegesis and Ethics, the 
lectures were of a high order, but in Old 
Testament Exegesis, Philosophy and The 
ology, they were inferior, when compared 
with similar work in this country. This is 
not because the professors are inferior men, 
but because their best efforts are not in the 
line of instruction. ‘There will be a revival 
of interest in theological study at Oxford, 
with the founding of Mansfield College, the 
new Non-Conformist Divinity Hall, which 
isto be opened soon under the very able 
direction of Principal Fairbairn. Progres- 
sive men in the Establishment, like Vice- 
Chancellor Jowett, and Dr. Hatch, have 
long urged the establishmeaot of such a 
school at the University, because, they have 
said, there is no middle ground for moder- 
ate men between High Churchism and 
Agnosticism. 

The new college will represent broad 
and cultured orthodoxy, and can hardly 
fail to cause a commotion among the 
theological dry bones of churchly conser- 
vatism. 

There are two Ladies’ Halls at Oxford, 
the members of which enjoy access to a 
large proportion of the privileges of the 
University. Among the regular attendants 
of Professur Wallace’s lectures on the Met- 
aphysics of Ethics were two young ladies 
whose conduct and treatment were alike 
beyond criticism. There has been great 
opposition to the admission of ladies to the 
lectures, but common-sense has triumphed, 
in spite of the opposition of Dean Burgon 
and his party, who oppose everytbing, ap- 
parently, that looks toward progress. Dean 
Burgon’s sermon against the admission of 
women to the University must have helped 
rather than hindered the movement, as it 
was entitled, ‘‘The Higher Education of 
Women a Crime against Nature and a Sin 
against God.” The lady principal of Som- 
erville Hall is Miss Shaw-Lefevre, a sister 
of the late Postmaster-General, and a most 
accomplished and inspiring woman. No 
comparison can be made between these 
Halls and Wellesley, or Smith, or Vassar. 
Neither Somerville nor Lady Margaret Hall 











has over twenty-five inmates, and Girton, DENOMINATIONALISM. 
at Cambridge, has only about eighty. 

Mr. Emerson is reported to have said that 18 IT CONSISTENT WITH THE UNITY OF 
a person in earnest could get as good an TRE CURITIAA CHURON? 
education in America as anywhere in Eu- BY PHILIP SOHAFF, D.D., 
rope. The remark certainly will hold good PROFESSOR IN UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
so far as it concerns England. Tus question is often asked and differ- 

After thorough investigation I am con- | ently answered. The term denominational- 
vinced that the student who is willing to | ism is, 1 believe, an Americanism of recent 
learn will have quite as good an opportu. | growth, and has not yet found its way 
nity at Harvard or Yale, as at Oxford or | iato English dictionaries. But it is useful 
Cambridge, not only in special lines of in- | and necessary asa neutral designation of 
vestigation, but in studying for the B.A. | the fact that our present Christianity con- 
or M.A. degree. s'sts of a number of separate organiza- 

The chief advantage of the English uni- | tions, some called churches, others sects; 
versities ia that in them an American is | some differing only in name, others in creed 
brought into contact with new types of | or polity or ritual. It implies neither 
thought and life. It is almost a liberal edu- | praise nor blame. The cognate term con- 
cation to become well acquainted with | fessionalism, used by Continental writers, 
Oxford and its colleges. English history | always impiies doctrinal difference, while 
seems to be condensed in these time-| sectarianism is aterm of reproach. The 
worn buildings. Engiand’s orators and Roman Church, ot course, knows no de- 
statesmen and literary men have left their ndminations, but only one Church and an- 
impress there. The past becomes more | ti-Catholic sects. Some of our Episcopa- 
real as we see where Shelley lodged, where | jian brethren speak of “the American 
Rubertson studied, where Gladstone com- | Courch”—i.e. their own; but this is a harm- 
menced his unique career; as we enter the | less misnomer. 
college which Wolsey founded, beneath In the New Testament, the term Church or 
his statue; as werest under the trees in | congregation (éxxA7o.a) is never used in the 
Addison’s Walk; as we sit in the common | sense of denomination, because the thing 
room of Oriel where Newman and Hurrel, | did not exist. The parties in the Corinthian 
Froude and Pusey held earnest conversa- | Church were schools or tendencies in 
tion. It is a great thing to study history | one and the same congregation. But soon 
where it was enacted, and to be in the com- | after the Apostolic age sects arose in oppo- 
pany of men who have lived in the midst of | sition to the Catholic or Orthodox Church, 
venerable associations and are filled with | and the Church divided itself into two 
the spirit of other days. The moral condi-| pranches—the Eastern and the Wes‘ern, 
tion of Oxford is high, its discipline strict; | which ultimately separated and assumed a 
and its influence still continues to mold | hosti'e attitude to each other. The Greek or 
the thought and life of England. Theoloz- | Oriental Church exists as a patriarchal hier- 
ically the University is conservative. The | archy based on the first seven (Xcumenical 
spirits of Newman, and Pusey, and Keble, | Councils with four ancient local centers— 
still hola sway; and Liddon and Scott Hol- | Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexandria, Constanti- 
land and King, all High Churchmen, are | nople; to which must be added St. Peters- 
the recognized leaders of religious thought; | burg, where the Holy Synod of orthodox 
but the influence of such men as Jowett | Russia resides since 1725. The patriarch 
and Hatch and Fremantle is constantly in- | of Constantinople claims a primacy of 
creasing, and it is easy to see that the time | honor, but no supremacy of jurisdiction 
is not far off in which both Oxford and | over his fellow-patriarcbs. 
Cambridge wlil more truly represent the The Roman Church is an absolute mon- 
whole nation than now. Already Non- | archy, headed by an infallible Pope, who 
conformists are freely admitted to the co!- | claims to be vicar of Christ over all Chris- 
leges, and have furnished some of the most | tendom, and unchurches the Greek and the 


brilliant scholars of recent years. About | pProstestant Churches as schismutical and 
two years ago, the Vice-Chancellor nom- | heretical. 


inated a Nonconformist clergyman 
as an examiner in theology. The 
nominee was the Rev. R. F. Horton, 
of Hampstead, London, a man who had 
left a superb record at Oxford, who was a 
Fellow of New College, and is one of the 
most promising of the young men in 
London. The nomination created intense 
excitement, and all the loyal churchmen, 
entitled to vote, rushed tothe University to 
defeat Mr. Horton. He was rejected simply 
because of his Non-Conformity, but the 
nomination itself was a triumph for the 
party of progress. 

It is difficult to speak of the relative in- 
fluence of Cambridge and Oxford. The 
former is more popular with liberals, and 
has a much larger number of students than 
the latuer. It is freer in its spirit, and im- 
poses fewer restrictions; and yet Oxford 
seems to have been a more positive force in 
the development of the nation’s life. Much 
of English history revolves around the 
English Church, and even more than Cam- 
bridge, Oxford has been the favorite uni- 
versity of the Church and of the nobility, 
who have too long had a monopoly of the 
privileges of the Church. 

My examination led me to the conclusion 
that Oxford has exerted more influence in 
the past, but that Cambridge in the present 
is impressing more minds, and more 
exactly represents the trend of thought and : : 
events than her rival. For an American esac ties Bose a 
studying in England, Oxford offers more | 1.400 the g ae a eatin bess now: 
advantages, for the simple reason that there pi of faith and p = Sie. uel niente * 
everything is in absolute contrast to what] 1.0 i, nuniiied seetnitinsndin cen 
is found at home. 1 chose Oxford because pesetiagers-serermetiaty ai => = pracy 
it is the most un-American of English e - ee om “ . reas very = 
universities, and for that reason, if for no aon Hh son ae * ee me reece 
Chat, SUES ceEE. B te Gees he retrain incanniines - re 
seek something of the breadth and variety | | reign power to regulate san — ms panei 
of culture whica comes from more con- dinaeh Gubiiien ) pop ~r ’ none 
servative thinking and association with mtenten, anh ten then ses bat i eet os 
those whose intellectual life has grown in|» 1.) on Smeets SF, SES a aneewer 
the midst of historical surroundings, in an rae ° - points the ministers of religion 
atmosphere of classical refinement such as end the professors of theology. The prop- 
. : . | erty of the Church,which had accumulated 
is impossible in a new country and in natin Sdemedeeniall apna 
modern institutions of learning, achat gy middle ages, 
MonroxaiR, N. J. was secularized during the Reformatioa 







































































































The Reformation came Sut of the bosom 
of the Latin Church, and broke up the visi- 
ble unity of Western Christendom, but pre- 
pared the way for a higher spiritual unity 
on the basis of freedom and the full devel- 
opment of every phase of truth. 

Instead of one organization, we have in 
Protestantism a number of distinct national 
churches, confessions, or denominations. 
Rome, the local center of unity, was 
replaced by Wittenberg, Zurich, Geneva, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh. The one 
great Pope had to surrender t> many little 
popes of smaller pretensions, yet each 
claiming and exercising sovereign power in 
his domain. Tne hierarchical rule gave way 
to the Cwsaropapal or Erastian princip!e 
that the owner of the terrilory is alsothe 
owner of its religion (cujus regio,ejus religio): 
a principle first maintained also by the 
Byzantine rulers of old and the Czar of 
Russia, but in subjection to the supreme 
authority of the (£cumenical Councils. 
Every king, prince, and magistrate who 
adopted the Reformation, assumed the 
ecclesiastical supremacy or summ-episco- 
pate, and established a national Church to 
the exclusion of Dissenters or Noncon- 
formists who were either expelled or are 
simply tolerated under various restrictions 
and disabilities. 


Hence there are as many national or 
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period and placed under the control of the 
State, which in turn assumed the temporal 
support of the Church. 

This is the state of things in Europe to 
this day, except in the independent or free 
Churches of more recent growth, which man- 
age their own affairs on the voluntary prin- 
ciple. The transfer of the episcopal and 
papal power to the head of the State was 
not contemplated by the Reformers, but 
was the inevitable consequence of the de- 
termined opposition of the whole Roman 
hierarchy to the Reformation. The many 
and crying abuses which followed this 
change in the hands of selfish and rapacious 
princes, was deeply deplored by Melanch- 
thon, who would have consented to the res- 
toration of the episcopal hierarchy on con- 
dition of the freedom of Gospe: preaching 
and Gospel teaching. 

The Reformed Church in Switzerland se- 
cured at first a greater degree of indepen- 
dence than the Lutheran; for Zwingli con- 
trolled the magistrate of Zurich, and Calvin 
ruled supreme in Geneva under institutions 
of his own founding; but both closely 
united the civil and ecclesiastical power, 
and the former gradually assumed the su- 
premacy. 

Scandinavia and England adopted, to- 
gether with the Reformation, a Protestant 
episcopate, which divides the ecclesiastical 
supremacy with the head of the state; yet 
even there the civil ruler is legally the su- 
preme governor of the Church. 

The greatest Protestant Church establish- 
ments, or national Churches, are the Church 
of England, much weakened by dissent 
but still the richest and most powerful of 
all; the United Evangelical Church of Prus- 
sia, which, since 1817, includes the formerly 
separated Lutheran and Reformed confes- 
sions; the Lutheran Church of Saxony, 
with a Roman Catholic king; the Lutheran 
Churches of Denmark, Sweden and Nor- 
way; the Reformed Church of Holland; 
and the Reformed or Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland. 

Originally, all evangelical Protestant 
Churches were embraced under two con- 
fessions or denominations—the Lutheran, 
which prevailed and still prevails in Ger- 
many aod Scandinavia, and the Reformed, 
which tock root in Switzerland. France, 
Holland, England and Scotland, and, toa 
limited extent, also in Bohemia and Hun- 
gary. Tbe Lutheran Church follows the 
larger portion of German and Scandinavian 
emigrants to America and other countries; 
the Reformed Church, in its various 
branches, is found in all the Dutch and 
British colonies, and in the United States. 

From these two Confessions should be 
distinguished the Anglican Church, which 
the Continental historians, from defective 
information, usually count with the Re- 
formed Church, but which stands midway 
between evangelical Protestantism and Ro- 
man Catholicism, and may, therefore, be 
called Anglo-Catholic. She is, indeed, 
moderately Reformed in her doctrinal arti- 
cles; but in polity and ritual she is much 
more conservative than the Calvinistic and 
even the Lutheran confession, pays greater 
deference to the testimony of the ancient 
fathers, and lays stress upon her unbroken 
episcopal succession. 

The confessional division in the Protest- 
ant camp arose very early. It was at first 
confined to a difference of opinion on the 
Eucharistic Presence, which the Marburg 
Conference of 1529 eould not remove. al- 
though Luther and Zwingli agreed in four- 
teen and a half out of fifteen articles of 
faith. Luther refused any compromise. 
Other differerces gradually developed them- 
selves on the ubiquity of Christ’s body— 
predestination and baptismal regeneration— 
which tended to widen and perpetuate the 
split. The nion of the two confessions 
in Prussia and other German states since 
1817 bas not really healed it, but added a 
third Church, the United Evangelical, to 
the two older confessions, which still con- 
tinue separate in other countries. 


The controversies among the Protestants 
in the sixteenth century roused all the relig- 
jous and political passions, and cast a gloom 
over the bright picture of the Reformation. 
Melanchthon declared that, with tears as 
abundant as the waters of the river Elbe, 
he could not express his grief over the dis- 
tractions of Christendom, and the “ fury of 
theologians.” Calvin also, when invited, 








with Melanchthon,Bullinger and Buzcer,in 
1552, by Archbishop Cranmer, to Lambeth 
Palace, for the purpose of framing a con- 
census creed of the Reformed Churches, 
was willing.to cross ten seas for the cause 
of Chris*ian union. But the noble scheme 
was frustrated by the stormy times, and 
still remains a piwm desiderium. 

Much as we must deplore and condemn 
sectarian strife and bitterness, it would be 
as unjust to charge them on Protestantism 
as to charge upon Catholicism the violent 
passions of the trinitarian, christological, 
and other controversies of the Nicene age, 
or the fierce animosity between the Greek 
and Latir®Cuurches, or the envy and jeal- 
ousy of the monastic orders of the middle 
ages, or the unholy rivalries between Jan- 
senists and Jesuits, Gallicans and Ultra- 
montanists in modern Romanism. The 
religious passions grow oui of the selfish- 
ness of depraved human nature in spite of 
Christianity, whether Greek, Roman, or 
Protestant, and may arise in any denomina- 
tion or in any congregation. Paul had to 
rebuke the party spirit in the Church at 
Corinth. Therancor of theological schools 
and parties under one and the same gov- 
ernment is as great and often greater than 
among separate rival denominations. Prov- 
idence overrules these human weaknesses 
for the clearer development of doctrine and 
discipline, and thus brings good out of evil. 

The tendency of Protestantism toward 
individualism did not stop with the threc 
Reformation Churches, but produced other 
divisions wherever it was left free to for- 
mulate and organize the differences of 
theological parties and schools. This was 
the case in England, in consequence of what 
may be called asecond Reformation, which 
agitated that country during the seven- 
teenth century, while Germany was passing 
through the horrors of the Thirty Years’ 
War. 

The Toleration Act of 1689, after the 
final overthrow of the semi-popish and 
treacherous dynasty of the Stuarts, gave 
the dissenters, who were formerlv included 
in the Church of England, the liberty to 
organize themse!ves into independent de- 
nominations, under the names of Preshy- 
terians, Independents or Congregational- 
ists, Baptists, Quakers; all professing the 
principles of the Reformation, but differ- 
ing in minor poiuts of doctrine, and espe- 
cially in discipline and the mode of wor- 
ship. 

The Methodist revival of religion which 
shook England and the American colonies 
durivg the eighteenth century, gave rise to 
a new denomination, which spread with the 
enthusiasm of an army of conquest, and 
grew into one of the largest and most in- 
fluential communions in English-speaking 
Christendom. 

In Scotland the origioal unity of the Re- 
formed Kirk was likewise broken up, 
mostly on the question of patronsge and 
the sole headship of Christ, so that the 
Scotch population is now divided chiefly 
into three Churches — the Established 
Church, the United Presbyterian Church, 
and the Free Church of Scotland, all hold- 
ing, however, to the Westminster Standard. 


In Germany the Moravian brotherhood 
acquired a legal existence and fully earned 
by its missionary zal among the heathen, 
its educational institutions, its pure disci- 
pline and stimulating influence upon the 
older Churches. 

All these Churches of Great Britain and 
the Con:inent were transplanted by emi- 
gration to the virgin soil of North America, 
where they mingle on a basis of equality 
before the law and in the enjoyment of per- 
fect religious freedom. But few denomi- 
nations are of native growth. In America 
the distiaction between Church and sect, 
cburchmen and dissenters, bas lost its legal 
meaning. And even in Europe it is weak- 
ened in the same proportion in which, under 
the influence of modern ideas of toleration 
and treedom, the bond of union of Church 
and State is relaxed, and the sects or theo- 
logical parties are allowed to organize 
themselves into distinct commupities. 

Thus Protestantism im the nineteenth 
century is divided into half a dozen or 
more large denominations, without counting 
the minor divisions,‘which are even far 
more numerous. The Episcopalians, the 
Lutherans, the Presbyterians, the Congre- 
gationalists, the Methodists, and the 





Baptists are distinct and separate families. 
Nor is the centrifugal tendency of Protes- 
tantism exhausted, and it may produce new, 
denominations, especially in America, 
where no political power can check its 
progress. 

To an outside spectator, especially toa 
Romanist and to an infidel, Protestantism 
presents the aspect of a ‘religious chaos 
or anarchy, which must end in dissolution. 

But a calm review of the history of the 
last three centuries and the present condi- 
tion of Christendom, leads to a very differ- 
ent conclusion. It is an undeniable fact 
tbat Christianity has the strongest hold 
upon the people; and displays the greatest 
vitality and energy at home and abroad in 
English-speaking countries where it is most 
divided into denominations and sects. A 
comparison of England with Spain, or Scot- 
land with Portugal, or the United States 
with Mexico and Peru or Brazil, proves the 
advantages of living variety over dead uni- 
formity. Division is an element of weak- 
ness in attacking a consolidated foe; but it 
also multiplies the missionary, educat‘onal, 
and converting agencies. Every Protestant 
denomination has its own field of useful 
ness, and the cause of Christianity iteelf 
would be seriously weakened and con- 
tracted by the extinction of any one of 
them. 

Nor should we overlook the important 
fact that the differences which divide the 
various Protestant denominations are not 
fundamental, and that the articles of faith 
in which they agree are more numerous 
than those in which they disagree. All 
accept the inspired Scriptures as the 
supreme rule of faith and practice, and sal- 
vation by grace, and, we may say, every 
article of the Apostles’ Creed; while in 
their views of practical Christianity they 
unanimously teach that our duties are com- 
prehen: ed in the royal law of love to God 
and to our fellow-men, and that true piety 
and virtue consist in the imitation of the 
example of Christ, the Lord and Saviour of 
all. 

There is then unity in diversity as well 
as diversity in unity. 

And the tendency to separation and di- 
vision is counteracted by the opposite ten- 
dency to Christian union and denomina- 
tional intercommunion, which manifests 
itself in a rising degree and in various 
forms among Protestants of the present 
day, especially in America, and which is 
sure to triumph inthe end. ‘The spirit of 
narrowness, bigotry and exclusiveness 
must give way at last to a spirit of evangel- 
ical catholicity. 

The great problem of Christian union can- 
not be solved by returning to a uniformity 
of belief and outward organization. Diver- 
sity in unity and unity in diversity is the 
law of God in history as well as in Nature. 
Every aspect of truth must be allowed room 
for free development. Every possibility of 
Cnristian life must be realized. The past 
cannot be undone; history moves zigzag, 
like a sailing vessel, but never backward. 
The work of Church history, whether 
Greek, Roman, or Protestant, cannot be 
in vain. Every denomination and sect has 
to furoish some stones for the building of 
the temple of God. 

Aad out of the greatest human discord 
God will bring the richest concord. 





THE LAND OF THE “MAY- 
FLOWER.” 


BY NORA PERRY. 





Wir the growing interest in all old 
things, from aptiqne curios to old towns 
and villages, Plymeuth, the land of the 
‘* Mayflower’ hascome to the front as the 
firstin importance of all the quaint old relic 
places in New England; and daily by boat 
and rail the modern pilgrims come follow- 
ing on the path of ye old time pilgrim, 
into this drowsy lotus land of rest and si- 
lence. Not yet, however, has it become 
demoralized by fashion. It is like the old 
Newport before the stranger within the 
gates brought his ducats and his daughters 
to that lonely region, and built his lordly 
pleasure houses everywhere, until the na- 
tive element is almost entirely overborne, 
if not quite extinguished. No such fateas 
this can overtake Plymouth, from the fact 
that Plymouth bas a brisk business 1m- 
portance of its own, which is yearly on the 





increase ; unlike Newport, whose business 
interests were declining when the summer 
visitor made his appearance. 

But Plymouth, with its 7,500 inhabitants, 
is an important port of entry, and its manu- 
factures are extensive and profitable; so ex- 
tensive that they are estimated as reaching 
$4,000,000 yearly. The most noted of 
these is the cordage manufacture. The 
mills are the largest and most complete in 
the world. Woolen cloth, cotton duck, 
cotton cloth, nails and plate iron, tacks and 
rivets, zinc and copper, are also manu- 
factured in large quantities, besides a fac- 
tory for making shoes, which last produces 
24,000 cases a year. No visitor in the town 
gets any idea of this wide industry, unless 
he seeks out the mills thus engaged; for the 
maoufactories are all situated just outside 
the town, or in lower streets by the docks, 
where the hills shut out the sound and stir 
from the pretty tree-bordered sections. It 
is along these sections that the traveler of 
the hour, the excursionist from Boston, 
takes his way; for here are to be found the 
objects of famous interest that he comes to 
see—the monument, Pilgrim Hall, ard 
Burial Hill. The most interesting and fa- 
mous of all—Plymouth Rock—meets him 
upon his very landing, if he comes by boat; 
and in these scorching days the sail from 
Boston Harbor down past all those lovely 
shores and corners, southeastward, into the 
waters of Plymouth Bay, is a most delight- 
ful excursion, though the steamer 
is three hours and a half on the 
trip of fifty miles, while by rail an hour and 
a quarter expresses you into the town. 
Bnt there is a sentimental interest in com- 
ing to Plymouth by water, which one loses 
entirely in the railway journey; for by 
water the modern pilgrim more literally 
follows in the ancient pilgrim,s exact course, 
and can dream dreams to his heart’s coa- 
tent of that long-ago Pilgrim journey, as 
the boat takes its course along the shore, 
and entering the channel finds its way to 
the wharf. If the landing is not directly 
upon the famous rock, it is very near it; for, 
leaving the wharf which has been built out 
for steamers, the traveler of to-day has but 
to walk a few steps to reach the ancient gran- 
ite bowlder upon which the ‘* Mayflower” 
folk first set their feet. With the cleft por- 
tion of the rock restored to its original place, 
the sentimental traveler, as he passes 
through the protecting gateway and 
mounts the much trodden stone, can rest 
assured that he is standing upon the 
identical surface, in the  identic:1] 
spot, where, two hundred and sixty- 
six years ago, the little band of Pilgrims 
stepped from the shallop of the old ‘* May- 
flower” after their long and perilous jour- 
ney. In these days, when it is the fashion 
to be ashamed of expressing emotion, and, 
indeed, of entertaining much of that feel- 
ing, when realistic novels, and realistic 
pictures, and realistic manners, are in the 
full swing of their tyrannous rule, it is 
worth something to look from a window 
as [ look daily in this summer solstice, and 
see this band of modern pilgrims as the 
s'eamboat arrives, hurry up ina straggling 
procession, und one by one pass in through 
the guarding gateway, and mount the 
sacred Rock. Not one of all the boat-load 
of visitors neglects this ceremony. Some 
of them, I dare say, jeer a little at them- 
selves, in a shame-faced way; for they are 
all more or Jess overshadowed by the tyrant 
realism; but in somuch greater proportion 
is the strength of this other shadow—this 
sentiment, this underlying emotion which 
thus asserts itself. 

The date of 1620 which is cut in the 
rock to mark those first footsteos, must, I 
think, give every fresh visitor an odd thrill, 
as be regards it. In less degree one is 
affected by the ancient relics that are stored 
in Pilgrim Hall. Tbe chairs of Governor 
Carver and Elder Brewster, stiff. ugly, un- 
comfortable things, the sword and platter 
and iron kettle of Miles Standisn, John 
Alden’s Bibie, and a halberd he owned and 
brougbt over in the ‘‘ Mayflower,” Lorea 
Standish’s embroidery, and other relics of 
various kinds, more or less interesting. 
There is something pathetically appealing 
in the queer prices of embroidery by Miles 
Standish’s daughter, which, after the fash- 
ion of that day, she marks with a stanza 
that includes her own name: 


* Lorea Standish is my name,” etc, 
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If all feminine visitors linger over this 
faded fabric, the masculire visitor pores 
over the Standish sword—that Damascus 
blade with its Arabic inscriptions, that was 
handed down to the Pilgrim captain 
through his Crusader ancestors. General 
Grant found this sword of great interest, 
and, it is said, handled it with much appar- 
ent satisfaction. 

In the walls of this Pilgrim Hall hang the 
old portraits, that of Governor Edward 
Winslow attracting the most atteation from 
the fact that it is the only original portrait 
in existence of any person who came over 
in the ‘‘ Mayflower.” 

A modern record says the Plymouth of 
to-day ‘‘has 7500 inhabitants, two news- 
papers, two banks, two savings-banks, a 
public library and nine churches.” The 
first meeting-house, as the Pilgrims styled 
their house of worship, as a protest against 
the Established Church of England, stood 
on the ground which is now occupied by 
the Congregationalist ‘‘Church of the Pil- 
grimage,” builtin 1840. With a very sat- 
isfactory sort of consistency, the descend- 
ants of these Plymouth pilgrims have, in 
most cases, rebuilt their churches upon the 
exact spot where the early meeting-houses 
were first placed. With a like consistency 
they have carried out the liberality and 
charity of their ancestors, and are to this 
day hospitable, as Mr. Alcott would ex- 
press it, to one’s thought. It is amusing 
to hear the swift-spoken protest, when 
strapger3, witha not surpris ng inaccuracy, 
mix up the Massachusetts—the Boston Puri- 
tan, and the Plymouth Pulgrim, with the 
usual remark about their grim religious 
intolerance and superstition. One of the 
latest town historians, in alluding to the 
interesting old records and documents of the 
pilgrims, says that ‘* the curious searcher 
will look in vain for the evidence of their 
upjustly alleged bigotry or narrow-minded- 
ness. The Pilgrims of Piymouth Colony 
have had to bear for many years the stigma 
and opprobrium of deeds done by the 
younger, more aristocratic and bigoted 
colony of Massachusetts Puritans of Salem 
and Boston. Within a tew years tne truth 
is being learned, proper distinctions made, 
and the memory of the men of Plymouth 
justificd. It is now generally known that 
the Piigrims, as distinguished trom tne 
Puritans of Massacnusetts, were broader 
and more liberal in their ideas than the 
men Of the latter colony, and for which, at 
the time, they were bullied and repri- 
manded by the richer and more influential 
men of the Bay. Tne Massachusetis Puri- 
tans, and not the Plymouth Pilgrims, hung 
witches, persecuted Quakers and Baptists; 
and it was at Piymoutn, Koger Williams 
found a temporary asylum when driven out 
of Buston.” 

An older authority, Thatcher, states that 
so early as 1641, an ordinance passed the 
General Court at Plymouth, that ‘‘no in- 
junction should be put on any church or 
churchmember, as to doctrine, worsaip or 
discipline, whether for substance or cir- 
cumstances, besides the command of the 
Bible.” 


Edmund Sears, another later authority, 
says that: ‘‘ They were friendly to all sects, 
not excepting the Quakers and Ana- 
baptists; and when Roger Williams had 
been driven from Massachusetts, Winslow 
sought him out in his exile to cheer and 
comfort him.” The same authority goes 
on to declare that the Massachusetts colony 
‘* was gathered from an entirely different 
class of people,” that ‘‘its leaders were 
men of rank, wealth and legal acquire- 
ments. They were descendants of earls, 
gentlemen, and lord mayors.” They came, 
too, when Puritanism was rapidly nsing 
into power in England—a power that was 
so soon ‘‘to everturn the throne.” Mr. 
Sears then goes on to piciure these gentle- 
men and sons of gentlemen, these ‘large 
proprietors” who brought their wealth with 
them, and who were, not like the Plymouth 
Pilgrims, ‘‘ separatists from the Established 
Church, but some of them in full com. 
munion with it”; and, drawing this picture, 
he contrasts it by another one—* that 
humbie congregation,” as he calls it, who 
first fled from their little town of Scrooby, 
England, into Holland, and from thence to 
the unknown New World, for the sake of 
their hberty of faith—that faith that made 

them separatists and dissenters. With an 


eloquent vehemence he stands up for the 
Plymouthians, and protests against their 
being confounded withthe Puritans. ‘‘ The 
early legislation of the Piigrim colony was 
statesmanlike, just, and liberal,” he affirms. 
‘* Hardly an instance,” he declares, ** will 
be found among the laws on the Plymouth 
records of that meddlesome interference 
with private rights, or that espionage over 
household matters that disgraces the 
records of Massachusetts and Cunnecticut.” 
Referring to the Salem witchcraft delu- 
sion, he says, indiguantly: ‘* In nothing do 
the Plymouth men appear with more hon- 
orable distinction than in their freedom 
from the wretched and driveling supersti- 
tion which afflicted Massachusetts, and 
fixed an ineffuceable blot upon her fame. It 
is not generally known that there were 
trials for witchcraft in the old Colony also, 
as the account of them is only found repos- 
ing in her ancient records. It is nota 
record that she had need to be ashamed of,” 
concludes this more modern recorder, and 
then proceeds to give a condensed account 
of a case in 1660, where one D:nah Silvester 
accused the wife of William Homes of be- 
ing a witch. The short account is too racy 
to be withheld, and I[ give it as it stands: 

** Court: You say that William Homes’s 
wife is a witch. What evidence have you 
of the fact? 

*‘Dinah: She appeared to me as a witch. 

** Court: In what shape? 

‘* Dinah: In the shape of a bear, your 
honor. 

** Court: How far off wasthe bear? 

“Dinar; Aboutastone’s throw from the 
highway. 

‘Court; What manner of tail did the 
bear have? 

‘Dinah: Icannot tell, as his head was 
toward me. 

‘Court: Let this examination be recorded 
for the clearing of William Homes’s wife. 
Ordered, that Dinah Silvester be publicly 
whipped, or else pay the sum of five pounds 
to William Homes. Or, in case Dinah 
make a public acknowledgment of her 
crime, she shall only psy Wiliam Homes 
the charge he has been at.” 

Then follows the acknowledgment of Di- 
nah Silvester that her accusation was false 
and malicious. 

These trials, with other odd accounts, are 
to be found in the old books of public rec- 
ords in the Court-Huuse at Plymouth, and 
they go far to prove what these defenders 
of Pilgrim common-sense and wisdom have 
claimed for their ancestors—a just liber- 
ality and enlightenment that placed them 
upon a much higher moral and intellectual 
plane than the newer colony in Boston and 
Salem. But these older colonists made no 
such claim for themselves. ‘* They looked 
up with deference to the Massachusetts 
men,” these gentlemen of fortune and 
rank, ‘‘and the only time,” says Sears, 
with biting sarcasm, ‘‘ when they swerved 
from their principles was when they fol- 
lowed the evil counsel of their neighbors.” 

This time was in the years 1657 and 1660, 
when the Massachusetts colony, as they 
always called the Massachusetts Bay col- 
ony, were in the hight of their ex:itement 
against the Quakers. When the perse- 
cuted Quakers fled to Plymouth, and the 
Massachusetts folk wrote letters to urge the 
Plymouth folk to adopt their policy, they 
at first prevailed; ‘‘but the rebound was 
sudden and universal back to the first tol~ 
erant principles of the colony,” Mr. Sears 
triumphantly declares, 

Next to the sacred Rock in interest: is 
Burial Hill, and the visitor of the day, 
if he is wise, will, after he has stepped 
down and out from that canopied and 
guarded enclosure, turn his steps toward 
the hill uabeve, which leads directiy to the 
old burial place of which the true Piymouth- 
ian is as proud as if every old stone was 
a royal patent of right to his ** Mayflower” 
ancestry ; andina sense this is true; forhere 
are the Bradfurds, beginning with the old 
Governor, and ending up with his latest 
descerdant, and here too is John How- 
land, the last man that came over in the 
‘*May flower,” who setiledin Plymouth, and 
onastone with the date of 1704 is that 
romantically mysterious personage who 
has beea made the hero of Mrs. Jane G. 
Austin’s charminz novel, ‘‘A Nameless 
Nobleman.” The epitaph reads: 





cian who departed this Life -Augst ye 8th 1704 in the 

36 year of his age.” 

Mrs. Austin herself is a descendant of 

this Le Baron, this nameless French noble- 

man, whose title was kept a profound 
secret to the last of those old troublous 
times. 

Nowhere does the odd old truth-telling 

custom of that day show itself so forcibly 

as in some of these Piymouth epitaphs. 

Here is one on the gravestone of a little 

child: 

“The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 

children’s teeth are set on edge.” 

Mrs. Tabitha Plasket has an epitaph 

written by herself, which, for grim defiance 

and disdain is a study: 

** Adieu vain world, 1 have seen enough of thee ; 
And I am careless what thou say’st of me ; 
Thy smiles I wish not, 

Nor thy frowns I fear, 
lam now at rest, my bead lies quiet here.” 


Coles Hill, on which stands the old Ply- 
mouth Rock House, has a large slab upon 
which is cut an inscription denoting the 
unknown graves of those who were se- 
cretly buried here by the Pilgrims in that 
first terrible winter. ‘‘ They buried them 
on this hill, and leveled the graves, and in 
the spring following planted corn above 
them that the Indians might not know the 
extent of their-great loss,” says one of the 
town chroniclers. It was only about three 
years ago that the lust of these bones were 
unearthed in the process of repairiag the 
public walk upon the hill, and their rest- 
ing-place is designated upon the memorial 
slab. 

In the midst of all these ancient hints and 
facts—these relics of a Jong-past day—it 
seems almost startling to be confronted 
witn the latest improvements of the nine- 
teenth century. Close by the memorial 
slab on the hill, an electric light flushes out 
its penetrating rays. On Main Street, too, 
an electric light streams down, bringing out 
the new and oid in strange contrasts; and 
set between some of tue older landmarks, 
a smart, fresh building rises, tnrougu the 
glass doors uf which une sees the burnished 
brass of a steam fire-eugine. 

Nowhere in any vid locality tuat I have 
ever visited, have I met such active, vital 
love and interest among the innabitants 
for their or their ancesvors’ birtnplace as I 
have here. It is not mere pride in any 
royal patent of birth, it is an impassioned 
kind of enthusiasm and respect—a romantic 
veveration*for that heroic band, that little 
** congregation of Scrooby.” Tunis romantic 
appreciation seems to have, too, a sort of 
maguetism in it that affects even the 
stranger within the gates, and sets him to 
hunting up old records and documents,and 
to seeking out the olden Piymouthians and 
plying them with questions relating to the 
aocient days. The story of Plymouth thus 
told and retold gathers ever fresh interest 
and vitality, until the visitor feels a sense 
of individual possession and personality, 
and at last almost asense of near relation- 
ship with these Bradfords and Brewsters 
and the rest of the Pilgrim band who made 
up that little congregation of Scrooby. 

PLyMovuTH, Mass. 
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BY DAVID BENNETT KING. 


ALTHOUGH Parliament was strongly urged 
by Mr. Whitbread, in 1807, and by others 
afterward, to establish a system of postal 
savings banks, it was not until fifty years 
later, when the great frauds had destroyed 
confidence in the trustee banks, that the 
English Government seriously considered 
the subject. Two things made the propo- 
sition to establish such a system seem easy 
of accomplishment and not unnatural. It 
had long been the law that the trustees of 
the ordinary savings banks should pay over 
the deposits to the government, to be in- 
vested in national securities. The govern- 
ment was responsible for the money paid 
to its officers, but not for the money paid 
to the bank officers; so that there were 
plenty of chances for fraud before the de- 
posits reached the government. If the 
money could be paid by the depositors di- 
rectly to the officers of the government, 
the latter would become at once responsi- 





“ Here lyes ye body of Francis Le Baron Physi- 





would be entirely obviated. The govern- 
ment, through the machinery of the post- 
Office, was in the habit of taking small 
sums of money from large numbers of the 
people, and, by means of money-orders, 
paying them out to otver people, often ata 
distance from the receiving office, and after 
intervals of from a few hours to several 
months. Why should not this machinery 
be used to receive and pay over to the 
government the small savings of the peo- 
ple, and to disburse them when wanted by 
the depositors? The post-office was always 
conveniently located, and visited often by 
the people, who regularly entrusted to it 
their letters, and frequently articles of 
value and money. The plan found many 
able advocates; but there was strong oppo- 
sition to it from many of those who were 
interested in private banking institutions, 
or in trustee savings banks. The argu- 
ments, however, which Mr. Gladstone, who 
introduced into Parliament a most carefully 
prepared measure to establish postal savings 
banks, and the other advocates of the sys- 
tem brought forward, were too strong for 
the opposition; the bill became a law in the 
summer of 1861, and the plan went into 
operation on the 16ih of September of the 
same year. 

There are now about 8,000 of the post- 
offices in Great Britain and Ireland open 
for the deposit and withdrawal of money. 
The general post-office in London, where 
the accounts are all kept, may be regarded 
as a great savings bank with branches in 
each of these 8,000 money-order offices. 
One cannot deposit less than a shilling at 
a time, nor more than £30 in a year, or 
£150 10 all, and when his deposit at com- 
pound interest amounts to £2 interest 
ceases. Tae great interest in, and success 
of, school and penny banks, and the desire 
to teaca children habits of saving, led Mr. 
Faweett to introduce a plan by which 
practically a penny is taken as a deposit. 
Biauk forms can be had free of charge at 
any post-office, with spaces for twelve 
penny stumps, and this form, whea filled, 
is taken as a deposit. The plan, although 
occasionally denounced as leading small 
boys too often to appropriate louse postage 
stamps, has greatly lengthened the list of 
bank accouats. 

These depositories are open many hours 
each day, and simple methods are used in 
the receipt and repayment of deposits. 
Iaterest at two and a halt per cent. is paid 
on all sums of one pound and multiples of 
a pound, from the first of the month follow- 
ing the deposit to the end of the month pres 
ceding the withdrawal. The deposits are 
invested in Government securities. After 
paying the interests on deposits and the 
expense Of conducting the business, there 
is a small surplus left over, as a profit for 
the government. Tne government thus 
gives every community a very convenient 
savings bank, furnishes an absolute se- 
curity for the money, pays a fair interest 
and makesa small profit, and does this with- 
out greatly enlarging the machinery of the 
Post-Office Department. Good results 
almost always foliow the opening of one 
of these depositories; numbers of men and 
women, boys and girls, gradually become 
depositors; less money is spent for drink; 
it becomes in some degree fashionable to 
have a bank account; the people become 
more sober, indusirious, comfortable and 
independent. 

The number of depositors in the postal 
savings banks is nearly twice as large as in 
the trustee banks, although the deposits 
are about equal in amount. The average 
deposit in the postal banks is not half so 
large asin the trustee banks. This fact, 
and observation also, shows that the pvorer 
classes are much more generally reached 
by the postal than by tue trustee banks. It 
is still, however, a source of regret that 
the proportion of workingmen among the 
depositors is not larger. 

The English colonies and most of the na- 
tions on the continent of Europe have been 
induced by the success of the English pos- 
tal savings banks to establish simular insti- 
tutions. Thus far, in every instance the re 
sults have been satisfactory, and the banks 
promise to be a great blessing. 

It is evident to any one familiar with the 
conditions and needs of tue masses of the 
people in the United States, that in most 
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sections of the country there is a great need 
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for savings institutions that shall be as safe, 
as easily accessible and as convenient as 
are the postal savings banks. One could 
not ask for better security than that fur- 
nished by some of the savings banks of this 
country. Savings bank failures have, how- 
ever, been numerous and disastrous, creat- 
ing widespread suffering and thorough dis- 
trust in some large sections of a number of 
the states. Important lessons will no doubt 
be learned by trustees and people from 
these failures, and greater safeguards, will, 
as a consequence, be thrown around savings 
institutions. Still there will in most cases 
be risks to run, and a general lack of con- 
fidence will prevail among many of the 
poor and ignorant, who cannot discriminate 
between shaky and perfectly sound institu- 
tions. Postal savings banks would {furnish 
absolute security, and would at once com- 
mand the confidence of the people. 

They would also bring the best facilities 
for depositing small sums within easy 
reack ot all classes throughout the couutry. 
Most parts of the New England States, and 
some paris of New York and New Jersey 
are well supplied with savings banks. Else- 
where such institutions are extremely rare, 
and in some of the Southern and Western 
States there are none of them. Tue mining 
and manufacturing industries of Pennsyl- 
vania employ several hundred thuusand 
workmen, but very few of whom have ac- 
cess to good savings banks. Any one who 
makes careful inquiries among the men in 
mining and manutucturing towas will find 
numbers who are anxious to lay by por- 
tions of their wages but are unable to find 
any safe place to keep them. There are 
some good pr.vate banking institutions in 
£0 ae of these regions, but in many cases 
they du not furnish convenient facilities for 
the deposit of small sums; and, as they are 
commonly, to some extent at least, under 
tue control of employers, many of the la- 
borers unhappily, distrust them,and are un- 
willing to put their savings where their em- 
pluyers can find out how much they have 
saved. Their savings are, therefore ,kept 
in their houses or about their persons, and 
are otten stolen or lost or speat fur driok or 
the gratification of some passing fancy, 
when a good savings bank would keep them 
securely, and induce their owners to add to 
them. It might not be possible to have a 
good trustee savings bank in every town ip 
the country. Every town, however, has a 
post-office which could be used as a piace 
jor the receipt and re-payment of savings. 
The poorer classes in this country use the 
post-office much more than the same classes 
in other countries, and would be certain 
to avail themselves at once of the advan- 
tages which postal saving depositories 
might offer. 

It has been said that postal savings banks 
would interfere with existing institutions. 
In Great Britain and other countries they 
have not interfered seriously with private 
banking enterprises. Whether they would 
do so or not in this country would depend 
altogether on the rate of interest which 
they offered, and the sums which they were 
willing to take from inaividual depositors, 
Urdoubtedly they would interfere, if they 
tock large sums from individual depositors 
and paid high rates of interest. They 
cught to do neither. Tbey could not pay 
Ligh rates of interest and be self-sustaining. 
They are intended for those who may wish 
or be induced to deposit on absolute 
security, and at a low rate of interest, sums 
smaller than are commonly taken on 
deposit by national or private banks. If 
they were established,small deposits would, 
no doubt, in some cases, be withdrawn 
from existing institutions and placed in 
them, because of the interest and better 
security. As arule, however, the deposi- 
tors would come from those classes who 
are or think themselves too poor to have 
vank accounts, or who, for other reasons, 
do not use the banks. A bank president, 
who has bad a great deal to do with laborers 
in a large mining and manufacturing town, 
receatly said: ‘* Postal savings banks, if 
fairly conducted, wovld in the end be a 
benefit to other banks. They would be 
used chiefly by men and women, boys and 
girls, who can save afew cents or a few 
dollars, but who would not think of becom- 
ing depositors in our banks. In time these 
people would, in mapy cases, accumulate 
considerable sums, and would be able and 





desire to use the ordinary banks, which 
would in a few years find their lists of 
depositors greatly lengthened. Every man, 
no matter how poor he is, seems to feel 
that he has some rights in connection with 
the post office, and one who would hesitate 
to ask a banker to keep his spare dollar 
would not hesitate to ask the government 
to keep it, if provision were made for this 
purpose.” Another bank officer of large 
experience has said, in talking of the sub- 
ject: ‘* Postal savings banks, taking small 
sums only, paying a low rate of interest, 
and giving absolute security, would create 
and educate a large class of new depositors 
for us, and would probably benefit rather 
than injure us.” 

The difficulty of finding such safe and 
profitable investments for the deposits as 
would enable the Government to pay an at- 
traetive rate of interest to depositors is a 
serious one. In most countries where pos- 
tal savings banks are in operation the na- 
tional debts are large, and deposits are in- 
vested in Guvernment securities; and many 
of the laboring classes are thus given a di- 
rect pecuniary interest in the stability and 
prosperity of the government. Our national 
bonds are disappearing s» fast that, unless 
the policy of rapidly paying off our national 
dc bt is changed, they could not long be used 
as an investment for deposits. There is 
certainly much to be said in favor of reduc- 
ing taxation—either the internal revenue 
or the tariff—end allowing the greater part 
of our national debt to remain for an indefi- 
nite period. A national debt may not bea 
national blessing, but, given a national 
debt that can be refunded at a very low 
rate of interest, ani in such a way that our 
national banking system, and a system of 
postal savings banks that would be of great 
value to the laboring classes, cau be se- 
curely maintained by its aid, is it not wise 
for us to pay only the interest and allow the 
principal to stand? 

If great care were exercised, the deposits 
could be safely invested in state, county or 
municipal bonds, some of which are now 
considered, by those who are accustomed 
to invest large amounts of trust funds, al- 
most as safe as Government bonds. It the 
Government should pay two per cent. on 
deposits, it could loan the money at two 
and one-half or two and three-fourths per 
cent. In consideration of this very low 
rate, borrowers, whether states, counties 
or cities, might be willing to give the best 
possible security for the loans. If the de- 
posits made within each state could be in- 
vested in bonds of that state, the United 
States Government guaranteeing the de- 
positors against all losses except those 
which might result from the state govero- 
ments repudiating the bonds, the deposits 
would be perfectly safe; for no state legis- 
lature would dare to repudiate bonds in 
which a large number of its laborers had in- 
vested their surplus earnings. 

It is not desirable that the functions and 
patronage of the Government should be in- 
creased, and many persons strongly object 
to the establishment of postal savings banks 
because they would involve an increase in 
the list of civil servants, and in the pow- 
ers of the administration. Undoubtedly the 
patronage of .the Government is already 
dangerously large and ought not to be in- 
creased without the best reasons for so do- 
ing. It may be said, however, that the prog- 
ress already made in Civil-Service reform 
has considerably abridged the power of the 
administration in regard to appointments, 
that the growing sentiment in favor of fur- 
ther reforms will tend more and more to 
prevent the dangerous use of this power, 
and that postal savings banks would not 
muke many additions to the list of Govern- 
ment employés necessary. In the great 
majority of offives few or no additional 
clerks would be needed. Sometimes a lit- 
tle more office-room or another clerk or 
two would be required; but the country 
could well afford to run the risk of the 
danger that might arise from the slight en- 
largemeut of the patronage and functions 
of the Government for the sake of helping 
the poorer classes of the people to help 
themselves by undertaking to keep safely 
their small savings. 

Probably no great business in the coun- 
try is managed more honestly and econom- 
ically thun thatof the post office. Every 
one is greatly interested in the safe and 





quick delivery of the mail, and the offi- 
cials of the Post-Office Department are 
watched very closely. Still greater vigi- 
lance would be used, if hundreds of thous- 
ands of the people were in the habit of 
entrusting their small savings to this depart- 
ment. 
New York Ciry. 
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Ir is on a still Sunday morning that I get 
my first glimpse of the Rosebud Agency. 
The wheels drag through deep sand, whose 
barren aspect adds to the weird and lonely 
effect of this spot. It bears a look of sin- 
gular desolation. This Agency is p.aced, 
as some one has picturesquely said, in the 
midst of *‘a perfect carnival of hills”; 
it is an indescribably wild dance of ups and 
downs. We descend abruptly upon it; it 
is as if we were about to precipitate our- 
selves upon the roofs of the houses. The 
little chapel and log parsonage are perched 
upon the nearest eminence; another heed- 
long descent, another bill, and the Agency 
buildings loom up—of a uniformly ugly, 
gloomy chocolate brown. (We afterward 
learn that they were originally white, but 
that the glare of the sun on the sand was 
so intolerable, reflected from the white 
walls, that the inmates were’ reduced to 
this alternative!) A few dingy log-houses 
for Agency employ és, and a few clusters 
of the dazzlingly white conical tepees com- 
plete the landscape. Wherever there is an 
Indian there is a dash of color in scarlet or 
blue or green blanket or shawl. 

The church bell is ringing wildly, musi- 
cally,on the oppressively still air. lis clear, 
unrelenting call reaches our ears long be- 
fore we can see the little wooden cross— 
the church’s invitation to the eye. Tnere 
is a little stir about the gates as we alight, 
prayer-book in hand; the Dakota women, 
with their brilliant dress and humble atti- 
tudes, are passing in to service; the men, 
lounging near, look at us keen'y, but not 
impertinently, out of their vigilant black 
eyes; Agent Wright, with his daughters, 
tall, well-dressed women, form a little group 
about the steps, from which the Bishop 
eomes forward to meet us, with a benedic- 
tion in his presence. The long service— 
morning prayer, with communion and con- 
firmation services—is all in Dakota, with 
the exception of the Bishop’s address, 
which is interpreted by the missionary. 
The musical tongue has become familiar 
and very pleasant to me now, afier my 
long apprenticeship, and the prayers are 
easy to follow understandingly, with the 
‘Service Book” in English and Dakota. 

Afier church there is a missionary re- 
union dinner in the plain missionary 
parsonage. with much talk of ‘* the field,” 
and mivisterial jests over the nuts and 
raisins; then only time for a stroll about 
the Agency, and a call on Mrs. Wright and 
her daughters, before the departure of the 
missionary caravan—Mr. W.’s pony, Mr. 
Cleveland’s canvas-topped buckboard, with 
a roll of blankets securely lashed behind, 
and ‘‘the Bishop’s team.” The wonderful 
red Dakota sunset stains the immense 
horizon, and the penetrating chill of an- 
October evening in Dakota descends upon 
us long before we reach the mission station 
on Little Oak Creek. The man who 
hurries out to meet us in the twilight—a 
tall, bent figure, with grizzled beard, 
honest, appealing blue eyes, and a strong 
foreign accent—is a man with a history. 
I recall its wild romance as we enter the 
clean, commonplace, unhomelike room, 
where this man’s wife, a heavily built 
indian woman—lIndian to the back-bone— 
falls awkwardly into the background, with 
a baby in her arms, and another, a little 
older, clinging to her skirts, while his 
oldest daughter, who has been away to 
school, bashfully does the honors of the 
house, and sets the table for supper. There 
are children of all ages between—odd com- 
bina ioos of blue eyes and black hair, or 
fair locks and swarthy complexions. 

Schmidt was born in Germany about 
fifty years ago. As a young man, he was 
studious and thoughtful, of a strongly re- 
ligious cast of mind, and desired to study 





for the ministry, and to go as a missionary 
to Africa. He was left an orphan, and de- 
pendent upon a rich but eccentric uncle, 
who was something of an unbeliever, and 
who utterly refused to sanction this **‘ mad 
scheme.” Finding his nephew obstinate, 
he had him drafted into the army. Young 
Schmidt endured the life for a time, but 
finally became desperate, and ran away to 
America. Landed on these shores, with- 
out money or friends, and in a reckless 
frame of mind, he sank into the social 
depths, and drifted, through many strange 
vicissitudes, into the Western country. 
Here he lived a wild, if not actually an evil, 
life, for many years, associating with cow- 
boys, trappers, and ‘Indians, on the raw 
frontier, using strange language, figuring in 
many a drunken braw! (although he himself 
did not drink), and finally connecting him- 
self with an Indian woman, by whom he 
had a large family of children. 

After the assassination of Spotted Tail, 
and during the first days of the struggling 
little churcb at Roschel, Schmidt chanced 
to be at the Agency on the day of a tuneral 
service, and actually followed one of his 
old companions to the grave. The solemn 
words bromght back old associations with 
overpowering force, and he fled from th:m 
into the wilderness. Returning, two weeks 
later from his wild ride across the plains, 
he approached on horseback the dreary 
little Agency and the new wooden chapel 
perched on one of its barren ‘hills. He 
knew nothing of the day of the week; but 
the church bell was ringing. It was Sun- 
day morning. Schmidt drew rein and an- 
grily determined to ride in the opposite 
direction. Butit was of no use. He still 
galloped directly toward the Agency. 
When he got there, the bell had stopped 
ringing and the sound of a familiar hymn 
floated out through the windows. Hethrew 
himself off his horse and drew near the 
door to listen, impellea by a power stronger 
than his own will. When he feltthe knob 
io his grasp, he resolved, for the last time, 
to go no further; the next instant he had 
turned i: and entered the church. 

He saw no minister; but a few people 
were gathered in the pews and alady stood 
in the aisle. She turned immediately 
toward him and gave hima seat, with a 
smile and a kind word that made this the 
final turning-point in an eventful life. Mr. 
Cleveland, the faithful missionary, was vis- 
iting a distant camp, and his wife con- 
ducted in his absence a simple service of 
prayer and praise. 

Two months afterward Schmidt was the 
sexton of the little church, making this 
humble service a labor of love; and about 
a year later, at his earnest request, he was 
allowed to go out into a heathen camp as 
catechist, to teach and exhort the people. 
He is working here amovg them with much 
success, full of remorse for those wasted 
and misspent years, and with a touching 
humility and eagerness to do his whole 
duty toward his adopted people, even at. 
the eleventh hour. Such is the strange his- 
tory of one of the despised class of 
‘* quaw-men,” as it was told me by the 
Bishop on the way to Little Oak Creek. 

While we are sitting down with sharp- 
ened appetites to the coarsely but cleanly 
served supper-table, the Indians are gath- 
ering for evening service in the adjoining 
room, which serves for a rude chapel and 
schoolhouse. They come very deliberately 
and very silently, after their habit; and 
there is no reason why we should hurry 
ourselves; for no genuine Indian thinks 
anything of waiting an hour ortwo. Only 
the moving of a bench or so, the slow shuf- 
fle of moccasins, and the occasional cry of 
a child, indicate that the room is filling 
with men, women and babies. When we 
enter, the dubious light of two or three 
kerosene lamps falls upon the bare walls, 
the rude wooden benches, and the pictur- 
esqu e, motionless congregation. 

I do not think I ever witnessed a more 
touching baptismal service than the one 
which follows. Seven babies are brought 
forward in their mothers’ arms, and are 
received into the fold of the Good Shep. 
herd. Mr. Cleveland takes up, one by one, 
each little black-haired, half-clad, elfin 
creature with indescribable gentleness. As 
he pronounces over it the short, impressive 
words ot the service, in the strange tongue 
in which he is perfectly at home, there is a_ 
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protecting tenderness which is very beau- 
tiful in the whole attitude and expression 
of the grave face and tall figure. His In- 
dian name vf Wuzi.hanska, or *‘ Long Pine,” 
fits the controiled sympathy which is his 
most characteristic aspect. As for the ba- 
bies, they endure the trying moment with 
true Indian stoicism. 

Tae Bishop’s words have their usual 
fortunate and fit simplicity, spoken with 
the ciear, measured utterance waich gives 
to his most unpremeditated remark the 
charm of orderly discourse. By the appro- 
priate, easily c omprehended symbol of the 
little coit.nwood tree, transplanted from a 
Missour: River sand-oar to its future home 
in tue fertile river-bottoms, he impresses 
geatly upon the hearts of these loving, 
igaorant motbers the need of a wise care 
fur their children, transplanted into the 
gardea of souls. Oaly thus can they 
turive upon toe change, and answer satis- 
facturily the pereanial question: ‘‘ How do 
my little cot-oawoods grow?” 

Tue next morning is white with alight 
snow-fuil, whicn lends its charm to the 
prettily varied landscape of these windiog, 
timoered creess. We are eariy on the road; 
aod at ubvut twelve u’cluck find ourselves 
appruacning a small,scattered camp, in the 
Mids; Of au uap Cturesqueiy damp, driving 
su0W-sLorm. **Riag ‘Tnunder’s Camp” 
bears a strong Coatrast lo the One we nave 
left. There is a newly-built deserted mis- 
sion house, aud everyining looks shut in, 
lonely aud imuospitavle—an unusual as- 
pect of tne nusyitav.e [adian country. We 
paused at a large, douvle log-nou:e, out of 
wuhicc the old cnief, Ring Tuunder, steps to 
greet us with de:ioerate dignity. He is very 
far from Ivquacious. His stately figure is 
Wrapped in tue Classical folds of ihe blauket, 
anu Out of nis stern, impenetrable face, the 
Kceo eyes glanced at us with a look of re- 
serve if not of suspicioa, asif they de- 
mauded of us what we wanted and how 
mucu we could du for his people. Tue ex- 
act Way in which a propused mission or 
tue first Curisiian service ia a heathen 
Camp affects the mind cf the unenlightened 
bu. intelligent Jlnodian, . discrusttul of 
the white Mau’s mouives, ignorant of his 
power, yet amovilivus Of something vague- 
ly better,wuuld be acurious psycuological 
study. 

Tae bare frame mission-house, consisting 
of # scuovl-room, a small ki.chen and bed- 
Tuum, almost unfuraoished, is fireless aud 
inhuspiable. A few backless wooden 
beuches, a table, and a siag:e reading chart 
hangiog On the wall, comp.ete the list of 
schuol furniture! In a few minutes the 
general searco for fuel has resulted in a 
pue of fragrant splinters of cedar-wood 
from a nvigaboring ravine and an armful 
ofnsy. Bright fires are crackling in both 
st ves; the tiu pal which serves us for a 
colfce-pot is put on to boil fresh water; 
the floor is swept; our splendid Navajo 
blanget Curtains the dingy window; the 
tea-table is cueerful with a white napkin in 
the ceuter and rows of shining tin cups and 
Plates; in short, we are at nome! The 
Weatuner uaviog by this time decided that 
we are tostay uere fur the nignt, we com- 
posed ours¢ives to dianer, service, a little 
necessary writing Oa tae part of tue B.shop, 
aud on mine certain house wifely prepara- 
tivos tor the next day’s journey. How de- 
higatfuliy novel to coucuct biscuit of the 
dark Indian flour and ‘‘ Royal” baking- 
powder, procured from the neighboring 
ca op, and to prepare the delicious potatoes 
of ludian raising fur supper, wuile four or 
five quaint litle dusky babies, who have 
Sealed themselves uniovited on the floor, 
fullow one’s every motion, without speak- 
ing, with their wild, black eyes. 

Toe service is very simple; yet, simple 
as it is, it is scarcely understood. Tae 
pevpie preserve theirinvariubie gravity and 
reverence of demeanor, but few of them 
kacel, aud the wurds to which they listen 
are evidently unfamiliar anid little compre- 
hensible. ‘The sweet voice of the Bishop’s 
driver leads in the singing, and there are 
few who juin. Yet our glimpse of this 
desolate station, so far trom being dis 
eouraging, is fuli of inspiration. Here is 
& Dew work waiting for the worker! It 
seems as if one of us must remain behind, 
and teach tne people of Ring Taunder’s 
camp. 

HAMPTON InstTITUTE, Va. 





CHARLESTON AND THE SOUTH. 


BY VIATOR A-BOREALE, 


Since nothing is so degrading in the eyes 

of a native Charlestonian, white or colored, 

as the association of a white with a colored 

person in any way that implies equality, it 

is very perplexing to a novice to find many 

people of color who are so very, very 
white. Nothing but long practice can give 
the skill by which the difference can be 
certainly recognized. Straight flaxen hair, 
blue eyes, and a complexion apparently as 
white as any, are possessed by many 
who you must not by any act, look, or tone 
recognize as your equals, if you wish to re- 
tain the respect of the colored people them- 
selves. No matter how evident it may be 
that they huve only afew drops of blood 
that is not immediately derived from the 
inost exclusive of the old aristocracy; and 
no matter how intelligent, well educated, 
and pious they may be, you are ‘* no- 
’count” if you fail to detect the faint tokens 
of the fatal taint, and copduct yourself ac- 
cordingly. You may be as kind and cor- 
dial as you will,but aiways in an uomistak- 
ably condescending way, with wuich you 
must not on the other hand dare to treat 
any wholly white person. Fortunately you 
will, nowadays be visited by no more un- 
eudurable penalty than an inflexible ta- 
boo. This, however, is inflicted with al- 
most equal rigor upon any one who is civil 
to you, or at least to your wife. You may 
violate most, if not a!l, of the decalogue 
without making yourself so obnoxious to 
this relentiess law. 

It is the ‘‘ patent back action” of this 
boycott that makes it so hard to brave. 
Not only must the guilty nfan’s wife be 
cast outside the social pale, but whoever is 
decently civil to her is put upon the same 
biack list. She may be the best and most 
accomplished of women, but treated as a 
lady she stall not be. Neither shall any 
otner lady who recognizes her socially re- 
main in good society. 

Tous each helps hold all the rest down to 
a line of conduct that is wholly wrong and 
Larmful. It is no wonder that people who 
wish to obey the Golden Rule, and who 
fully understand this frighttul state of 
things, hesitate to cast in their lot with 
tnese ultra conservative communities. 

Ia the better day which is coming every 
one will wonder that he trembled so lng 
and so abjectly before this senseless block. 
No fe.ica worship is more unreasoniog. It 
is as full of peril as was the Moloch cult. 
If this taboo had driven away the brave 
souls who have fur twenty years faced it, 
the colored people would to-day be far iess 
fit for the ballot. They are far from fit for 
itnow. Let the white vote of the South 
divide as it did in Virginia during the Ma- 
hone regine, and especialiy if this should 
occur in states where the blacks largely 
preponderate (whica they did not, foriu- 
nately, ia Virginia), no man can tell what 
riot aud chavs cf political corruption it 
may not be in the power of demagogues to 
bring about; and with these terrific possi- 
bilities simmering in the boiler, the whites 
have, by this senseless taboo, dore what 
they could to drive away the skilled labor- 
ers who were doing their utmost to get the 
safety valve in order. 

Besides, the ladies of the South would be 
the greatest sufferers if these results should 
follow. In fact, even now, it is ouly as 
colored women are made more pure, that 
any white woman, whose husband is not 
restrained by high principle, can be sure of 
his marital fideliiy; and nothing but Chris- 
tian education, such as the schools of the 
American Missionary Association and sim- 
ilar organizations afford, will make the col- 
ored women able to witnstand the tremen- 
dous temptations that assail them. 


Yet in the face of this, the ladies of the 
South have been the most active agents in 
keeping tnis taboo in full force agaist those 
who uave left good homes and congenial 
ass ciatioas, and for twenty years have ex- 
posed themselves to taois treatmeut to save 
Southern homes frum these and maay other 
imminent perils. Toe madness that rushed 
into Secession was not more amazing. God 
grant that the latter dementia may not be 
as mischievous as the former! 

But this is the dark side. Tue bright side 
is very encouragiag. Business men are 





country end its great resources. Their re- 

lations with Northern men are manifold and 

friendly; many of them cordially recognize 

the extent of the benefit rendered by North- 

ern educational work for both whites and 

blacks. The methods ofthe best Northern 
schools are studied and copied, especially 

in the normal work which will do so much 
to shape the practice of the teachers of a 
few years hence. In many places the law 
provides for equal facility for both races in 
the common schools, and many school 
boards aim to be fair in carrying out its 
provisions. 

In several states the per capita of public 
money—aside from that raised by local tax. 
ation—is the same for both races. Negroes 
are acquiring homes and other property in 
many sections. In several localities which 
I have visited, colored and white mechan- 
ics work side by side upon the same build- 
ing. Germans, Eaglishmen and North- 
erners are in many of the strongholds of 
prejudice acquiring the control of the 
most important lines of business. Temper- 
ance is increasing in many regions. The 
great mass, or al ‘east the best portion of 
the Democratic Party in tne South are with 
President Cleveland in his endeavors to 
cleanse our p»litics. Some leading journals 
like the News and Courier of Charleston, are 
outspoken and persistent in opposition to 
the silver heresy. 

The great mass of the white people of the 
South are glad that slavery is abolished, 
and are full of kind feeling for the Negro. 
fhey are mistaken as to the way in which 
his serious faults are to be overcome, but 
they do nothate him as the frontiersman 
hates the Indian. 

The public schools of Charleston have 
several features worth noting. Taere are 
two large colored schools. The Morris 
Street, with 1,400 pupils, of both sexes, and 
twenty-three classes, is noted fer its dis- 
cipline. The principal, Mr. Doty, is a 
graduate of the South Carolina Military 
Academy, and carries out his martial ideas 
in the management of his sable infantry in 
a way that is simply amazing. The space 
is 80 contracted that a very close packing 
is necessary. When marcuing in and out 
the movement is often a lock-step. Woe be 
to the small Etniop who looks or steps 
awry. When sitting in g+neral exercises 
in the large assembly rooms all the noses of 
any row from front to rear seem to be in 
one perpendicular plane. While watching 
and listening to an excellent music drill 
for perhaps twenty minutes, I doubt if any 
cne of those four or five hundred proboscid- 
es moved out of line an inch. If they did I 
failed to detect it. The instruction, which 
appears to be very faitbfui and painstaking 
(and the teachers are all white), is as exact 
asa manual of arms. In arithmetic the 
rules for all the work are glibly and cor- 
rectly quoted at each step by the one who 
is at the board. Everythiog is made as 
uniform as possible, and al.hough, by dint 
of dil, a remarkable readiness in answer- 
ing the prescribed questions is secured, 
there may be some doubt whether the 
power of thinking and acting in emergen- 
cies or in unfamiliar circumstances, is cul- 
tivated as much as it should be. Two de- 
vices for economizing space were new to 
me. One was that of having the scholars 
in the intermediate and primary grades 
take out their books and slates at recess, so 
that they might not be injured or lost, as 
they would be apt to be if left on the 
deskless and drawerless benches. To be 
sure this rather interfered with the pro- 
pensity of the small African to stand on 
his head or to shoulder another boy and 

trot around with him. : 

Tne second economy was that of raising 
the benches in one-third of the rear of the 
room, like those of an amphitheater, except 
that the aisles do not converge. This plan 
brings a larger number within sight of the 
chart or blackboard used in the simultane- 
ous exercises which, in the lower grades, 
seem to be much in vogue. Scveral recita- 
tion rooms in this and other schools were 
arranged in tne same way. 

All the teachers of this school, except 
one. were, I think, educated in Charleston, 
mo3; of them at the “* Memmunger,” a girl’s 
Normal School (white). It is intended to 
restrict future appointment of white female 
teachers to graduates from this school. 





taken up with the struggle to develop thei 


uniformity of methods and results can thus 

be better secured. The other, given me by 

a man who did not much relish the idea of 

having white Southern ladies teach Ne- 

groes, was that many of them have no 

other means of getting a living, although 

belonging to families formerly rich. Said 

he: ‘* You folks from the North who are 

accustomed as a matter of course to havea 

dinner every day, don’t know what it is for 

those accustomed to luxury, and it may be 

still managing to keep their good homes 

and dress respectably, to have difficulty in 

getting one meal, and a scanty one at that, 

earned by making shirts at a few cents 

apiece.” 

Whatever may be the reason, no colored 
teachers are employed by the city except 
four ladies in the ‘* Shaw Memorial School,” 
(colored) in which there are about a thou- 
sand pupils and fourteen teachers. The 
principals are all white. [understand that 
the four colored teachers are employed in 
accordance with a stipulation made by the 
Shaw Memorial Association when it turned 
this school over to the city. For some 
years it was maintained by this Association 
to commemorate Colonel Shaw, the heroic 
commander of colored troops, whose por- 
trait hangs upon the wall back of the plat- 
form in the main assembly room. Itisa 
significant thing that ten white teachers, 
many of them belonging to the old families, 
are teaching a school built to commemorate 
such a man and such a work. 
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We have for our subject this afternoon the 
Word of God itself, I suppose there is not 4 
true Christian in this house to-day that does not 
have a desire to be more used of God than you 
are being used at the present time. I think the 
true sort of Christian is always hung«ring and 
thirsting after more spiritual life and power. I 
believe the only way we areever to get a quick- 
ening that will last will be through the Word of 
God. A good many people come to a meeting 
like this, and think they are going to get a quick- 
ening that will help them in the Christian life. 
If it brings youinto acloser relationship with 
the Word of God, you are going to get something 
that will last ; for the Word of God endureth for- 
ever. Nine times in the 119th Psalm David 
prays that God will quicken him according to 
his word. 

Let any man or woman neglect his or her 
Biole—I don’t care how many meetings you go 
to—it won’t belong before the heart becomes 
cold, and there won’t be any real spiritual life. 

I believe inthe whole Bible, There is a ten- 
dency now, on our right hand and on our left, 
in the Church and outside of the Church, to give 
up some portions of the Bible. It is quite a 
fashionable thing for people to say: ‘‘I believe 
the Bible, but I don’t believe all parts of it. 
here are eome parts of the Old Testament tha 
TI do not believe.” I never sawa man in my life 
begin to pick at that book that did not pick it al! 
to pieces. I read, the other day, of a man who 
took to a minister his Bible, and said he wanted 
to show the minister his (the munister’s) Bible. 
It was mutilated; he had cut out portions here 
and there. The minister said: “That is not my 
Bible. Why do you call it my Bible?” 

“I have sat under your ministry for several 
years, and whenever you would say that a cer- 
tain passage is not authentic, I would go home 
and catit out. That is the reason I call it your 
Bible.” 

There isn’t anything in the Old Testament 
that men cavil abuut now that the Son of Man 
didn’t set bis sealupon. You say you do not be-~ 
licve in the story about Noah and the ark and 
the flood. I oelieve it, because Christ said: 
+ And as it was in the days of Noah,so shall is be 
also in the days of the Son of Man, They did eat» 
they drank, they married wives, they were given 
in marriage until the day that Noah entered into 
the ark, and the flood came and destroyed them 
all.” 

Christ believed in the flood. Are you going to 
be wiser than the Son of God? It teaches the 
very divinity of our Lord Jesus Corist. He came 
down from a world of life to tellus what oc- 
curred in another world. He must have known 
hat that flood did take place. 

People say : ‘ You don’t believe in the story of 
Lot and Sodom and Lot’s wife and those five 
cities on the plains being destroyed?” Vertain ly 
I believe that. ‘‘ Likewise as it was in the days 
of Lot, even thus shall 1t be when the Son of 
Man is revealed.” 

Men say: ‘* You don’t believe in the story of 
the Israelites looking at the brazen serpent and 
being healed?” 





For this two reasons are assigned: One that 


‘And as Moses lifted up the serpent im 
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the wilderness, even so must the Son of 


Man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in- 


him should not perish, but have eternal life.” 

“You don’t believe that the children of Israel 
were fed by manna in the wilderness?” 

“Your fathers did eat manna in the wilderness.” 

Last of all, they look very wise as they say: 
** You don’t believe in the story of Jonah and 
the whale?” 

I believe thatas mueh as I do the resurrection 
of Christ. 

‘For, as Jonah was three days and three 
Bights in the whale’s belly, so shall the Son of 
Man be three days and three nights in the heart 
of the eartb.” 

He said that the men of that generation 
sought a sign, and the omly sign he would give 
them was Jonah. What was thatasign of? It 
wasa sign of the resurrection. I have no doub 
but that when that captain had got ashore he 
reported what had happened. He hadn’t more 
than got to Nineveh than this man appeared in 
Nineveh, and cried that Nineveh was going to 
be destroyed. Jerusalem was to have a resur- 
rected man. That was the sign they were going 
to have—a resurrected man. 

Well, the scientists say they have made a wen- 
derful discovery; and they say a whale’s 
month is net larger than a man’s fist, and soa 
whale couldn’t swallowa man, I read that 
God prepared a great fish to swallow Jonah. 
Couldn’t God prepare a fish iarge enough te 
swallow a man, or even this whole world? God 
could do it. There isn’t any trouble about it. 

A friend of mine was coming back from Eu- 
rope, a few days ago, together with an old 
Scotchman. There were two or three modern 
philosophers on board, One was picking away 
at the Bible. He said he had examined the Bible 
in the light of science. *‘The Bible says that 
Balaam’s ass spoke. I bave taken pains to ex- 
amiue an ass’s throat, and find it is so formed 
that 1t would be impossible for it to speak.” 

**Ah! mon,” said the Scotchman, **you make 
the ass, and I will make him speak.” The idea 
that God that made the ass ceuldn’t make him 
speak! What we want is to hold on to the Bi- 
ble from Genesis to Revelations. Take the 
whole of it. 

Aman says to me: “What do you want with 
that? 

“I don’t want anything.” 

‘* How do you explain that?” 

**T don’t explain.” 

‘*How do you interpret?” 

‘I don’t interpret.” 

‘What do you do?” 

“I don’t do anything.” 

** You don’t believe?” 

‘© Yes, I believe. There are lots of things in 
the Bible I don’t understand, but I believe them. 
There is a depth anda hight there that I can- 
not fathom. Iam glad that the Scriptures say 
that the secret things belong to God. The things 
revealed belong tous and our children. Take 
what is revealed. If you take all you can un- 
derstand, you will have enough todo to get on 
to that. Things that were dark and mysterious 
to me ten years ago are as clear as sunlight to 
me now. 

Another thing : You want to keepin mind that 
when Paul wrote to Timothy and said that all 
Scripture was given by inspiration of God, and 
was profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness, that 
the man of God might be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works, he had reference 
to the Old Testament. And when he said all 
was given by inspiration he meant what he said. 
When Christ said “The Scriptures cannot be 
broken’ he had reference to the Old Testament. 
The New wasn’t written then. 

I read these words over at the Bible House in 
London : “ The Word of the Lord endureth for- 
ever.” Old London wil] crumble like other 
cities, some day; but the Word of the Lord is 
going to endure. 

Some people say: ‘I believe the Bible; but I 
don’t believe the supernatural. I believe every- 
tLing that corresponds with myreason.” If you 
are going te take that ground it won’t take you 
five minutes to see that the ground is absurd. 

For instance, in Genesis we read that God 
dealt with Adam in a supernatural way ; als, 
that Abraham fell on his face and God talked 
with him. If that didn’t take place the man 
that wrote Genesis lied. If he told one single 
he, is not the whole book a lie? 

You go back to Exodus There is the story of 
the curses coming on the Egyptians. If it didn’t 
take place the man that wrote Exodus wrote a 
lie. Take Leviticas—the strange fire coming out 
and consuming the twosonsofAaron. You will 
find supernatural things in the whole Bible, if 
you are goimg to throw out the whole Bible. 

You cannot touch Christ’s life, but that there 
was sometbing supernatural taking place every 
day. His conception and birth were supernatu- 
ral, his baptism; all through bis ministry occur 
supernatural things. He speaks to the windand 
it obeys him ; disease obeys him ; Nature obeyed, 
and the fish came up with tke tribute money; 
and every day something supernatural was tak- 

ing place. 

The Gospel we preach is a supernatural Gos- 

el. Some reforms die with the reformer, but 





this Reformer ever liveth to carry on his refor- 
mation. If you are going to throw out the su- 
pernatural you must throw out the whole Bible. 
Christ said : ‘‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but my Word shall not pass away.” 

Have the words of the Lord Jesus passed away? 
He has been gone nearly 1,900 years, and there 
has net been a day when the sun shone that he 
could see so many Bibles as to-day. There have 
been more Bibles printed in the last eight years 
than there were in the first 1800. His words 
have been put imto 350 different languagerand 
they have gone to the corners of the earth. 
There is no natien now that hasn’t got the werds 
of the Lord Jesus, 

A few years ago, when they brought ont the 
new Version, it was brought out in New York 
the same day it was brought out in London. 
Chicago didn’t want to be behind, so they had 
all the words of the New Testament telegraphed 
out to Okicagv. Now, suppose that some proph- 
et had prophesied down in the days of Christ 
what was goiug to take place in the ninete-nth 
century, before printing or the telegraph was 
known ; it would have been considered a greater 
miracle than Christ ever wrought. I thank God 
I live in this glorious day. 

There are a great many Christians that live on 
only a few chapters of the Bible. There are 
portions of this Word that never have been ex- 
plored, I think that is one reason why we have 
got sO many one-sided Christians— Christians 
that are good in spots. They are very splendid 
Christians en Sunday, but very poor on Mon- 
day. I believe it all comes because we don’t 
know the Bible. Now, when Paul said, ‘All 
Scripture is given by iaspiration of God, and is 
profitable,” he meant what he said. We must 
not neglect the Bible. There are a great many 
people that don’t know anything about the 
prophets. Do you suppose the Revelation would 
have been written if God didn’t intend to have 
us read it? Somebody says the reason why 
people are so afraid of Revelation is because it 
tells of the Devil’s downfall. We want to take 
the whole Bible and read it ; and if you will take 
the whole Bible you will get spiritualized. I 
tell you when a man is full of Scripture he has 
got to have an outlet. The Wordef God will 
burn in his soul, and he will have a quickening 
that is going to last. 

I come to another point; and that is how to 
study the Bible. 

Iwant to sayright here that there are two 
books that every Christian ought to have—a Bible 
and a Concordance. I was a Christian ten years 
before I had heard of such a book. I was trying 
to talk to an infidel down in Boston and to 
talk to him about Christ. I said there was a 
certain passage in the Bible. He said there was 
not. He handed me the Bible and told me to 
find it. I hunted two or three hours. If I had 
had a Concordance I could have found it in five 
minutes. Thereis nota passage in the whole 
book that you cannot find. 

Take the Bible up topically. Take up a sub- 
ject and study it. A great many people say: **I 
don’t believe in sudden conversion.” Itis a 
good deal better to go to the Word of God and 
find ont what it says than to go on hearsay tes- 
timony. There are » good many people who live on 
what they don’t believe. I tell you where I get 
fed; and that is what Ido believe. Go right 
to the Word of God yourself. 

Iremember thatin one town into which I 
went there was a minister said there were two 
pernicious doctrines which we taught. One was 
instant conversion, and another was assurance. 
When a man preaches against avything I teach 
I just go to the Bible and give him a little more 
of the same kind. There are a great many peo- 
ple that will take just what they get from the 
pulpit. Ifthey havea minister that preaches 
sound doctrine they will get good food. If they 
have one that preaches unsound doctrine they 
will get straw. Lots of people fifty years old 
cannot feed themselves. If the minister gives it 
to them they get it ; but, if not, they go through 
the week without it, 1 would rather have “Thus 
saith the Word of the Lord,” than have tons of 
sermons that haven’t got the Word of God in 
them. The question is ‘* Does God say it?” and, 
if he does, it 18 so. 

Take up assurance. The way I read my Bible 
I cannot believe it teaches anything else. I be- 
lieve it is the privilege of every child of God to 


“know that he has passed from death unto life. 


What did Paul say? 

* For we know that if our earthly house of 
this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a buil- 
ing of God, a house not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens.” 

“When Christ, who is our life, shall appear, 
then shall ye also appear with hm im glory.” 

“IT am persuaded that he is able to keep that 
which I have committed unto him against that 
day.” 

There is his persuasion: ‘‘I am persaaded he 
is able to keep,” eto. 

Christ said to the seventy, when he sent them 
out to preach in pairs, two by two, and they 
came back greatly elated with their success, they 
seemed to be quite lifted up—he says: 

“Rijoice because your names are written 
in Heaven.” 

How are you going to rejoice if you don’t 





know it? You can’t rejoice over a thing you 
don’t know, an uncertainty. There is Christ 
teaching his disciples to rejoice because their 
Dames are written in Heaven. Do you remem- 
ber that when Zacharias wasin the temple, and 
Gabriel came down to tell him he was to be the 
father of the forerunner of Christ, Zacharias 
doubted? Gabriel had been in Heaven for ages, 
and all those ages he had mot been doubted ; but 
when he eame to earth, the first thing he met 
was chilling doubt. Zacharias said be wanted a 
token that that wastrue. Ican imagine that 
Gabriel acted very strangely for a while. 

“Well, if you insist uponit, you shall be 
dumb until the child is born.” 

Somebody has suggested that that is the rea- 
son we have so many dumb Christians now— 
they want the same sign. 

Have you got thesign? If you have, you bave 
eternal life. You can be perfectly sure, because 
you can put your life close up to Christ's, and 
see if there is any resemblance. “If we have 
not the spirit of Christ we are none of his.” If 
you don’t know whether you are saved you will 
not rest to-night until you are sure. I don’t 
believe any man is fit for Christ’s service that 
is not sure he is saved himself. When I get my 
feet on the rock I am the man to help some- 
body else. We must be sere of our own ealva- 
tion before we can hasten to the salvation of any 
one else. A man came to me some time ago, 
and wanted to know if I could recommend a 
good book on assurance. IsaidI could. It was 
written by the son of Zebedee. It was called 
John’s Epistle. (ft you want to know whether 
you are saved or not, ask that epistle. ‘ These 
things are written that ye might know ye have 
eternal life.” 

Now, take up sudden conversion. I don’t see 
how any man can preach against sudden con- 
vertion. It didn’t take long to convert Zac- 
cheus. He went up there into the tree out of 
the merest curiosity to see the passing Prophet, 
and he came down and received Christ. How 
jong did it take Christ to convert Matthew, John, 
Andrew, Philip, and Nathaniel? It didn’t take 
long. Look and see how men were converted 
when Christ was here. I would like to see one 
of these new lights, these men that have got a 
new Gospel that they say is a matter of culture, 
of education, who say it takes time to convert a 
man, go into an inquiry-room. Here comes a 
man. He takes his seat in the inquiry-room, 
and this modern worker takes a seat by his side 
and says: 

“Are you concerned about your soul?’’ 

“Tam; very mueh.” 

**Do you want to become a Christian?” 

Yes,” 

‘*Do you know I am one of the men that don’t 
believe in sudden conversion, and I think you 
ought to take time to consider thie. Would 
you tell me your difficulty?” The man colors 
up; he don’t want to tell about his difficulty ; 
but the man wins his confidence, and he says: 
**To tell you the truth, I have been dishonest.” 

** You have been stealing? You have been tak- 
ing money from your employer?” 

“Tes.” 

**How much money have you stolen this last 
year?” 

**I don’t know. I have kept no account of 
it.” ; 

‘Well, if you stole a thousand dollars, don’t 
you steal more than $500 next year, and the 
next year $250, and the third year $100, and by 
the end of the fourth year you will get con- 
verted. If your employer catches you you can 
teli him you are going to be eonverted the new 
way.” A 

Take up love. People say: ‘* How can I love 
God more?” You take a Concordance and find 
every passage in the Bible about love, and read 
up in love, and you will get so full of it you 
can’t help loving God. 

Take up faith. Now, I suppose if I counted 
up the time I have prayed for faith it would 
amount to months. 1 have prayed God to give 
me faith. I used to get up in the prayer meet- 
ing and exhort them to pray for more faith. I 
was reading one day in the tenth chapter of 
Romans at the seventeenth verse: ‘So then 
faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the 
Word of God.” It came like a flash of light from 
above. I said: **I have been looking in the 
wrong direction for faith.” Show mea man or 
woman that has got a well marked Bible and 
that feeds upon the Word of God, and [ will show 
you a man that has got faith. I meet a man 
to-day, and I am just introduced to him; I don’t 
have much faith in him. Somebody by and by 
tells me about that man, and I take their testi- 
mony, and my faith in him grows. Get ac- 
quainted with God in that Bible, and you will 
have faith in him. 

I would like to say something to-day to urge 
upon you the necessity of studying your Bibles, 
I have had a good many people urging me to say 
something about getting the people out of the 
world. If you want to keep your people out of 
the world, get them into the Bible. People say, 
“ Have you got to give up this and that?” No, 
you have not to give it up, but you have to get 
out of is. I have got something better than the 
world ean give me. I pity any child of God that 
has to go into the world to get excitement when 





they have gota book like the Bible. Get the 
Word of God in your heart. David said he had 
the Word of God in his heart. An old Scotchman 
said it was a good thing, in a good place, fora 
good purpose. If you want to get out of the 
world—and you will never get much power until 
you are separated from the world—you want to 
get feeding upon the Bible and make up your 
mind you will understand it. If you hear any- 
one speak of the Bible, opening up anything 
that interests you, put it down. If you take 
notes take them up while they are fresh. Scrip- 
ture truth grows upon us, and grows better and 
better. You will not get tired of the truth. It 
grows fresher year by year. 

I want to say @ word to Sabbath-school teach_ 
ers. I think it is a great calamity that our Sab- 
bath-schools have, so many of them, given up 
the Bible and taken question papers im the place 
of the Bible. I was brought up on one of those 
old question books, andI never had a Bible in 
my hands until I got to be seventeen, except the 
old family Bibie. I want to enter my solemn 
protest against this thing. What are your chil- 
dren going to do when they come out into the 
world and meet the skepticism of the present 
day, if they have not got the Bible? I want to 
say here that I advocate your getting all the 
help youean. Study the lesson by the help of 
every book you can get; but when you get into 
the Sabbath-school leave them behind. Take 
nothing but the Word of God, and when the 
children go out to meet the skepticism of the 
present day they will know how to handle the 
Bible. We want ourchildren to know where the 
books are. You take an army of 10,000 men who 
do not know how to use their weapons, and you 
take one of 500 who do, and how they will sweep 
them away! 

We want more Gospel preaching in our pulpite, 
It is a sad mistake we have had in many of our 
pulpitse—nothing but atext. A minister gets a 
text, and away he goes, and he will give you bot- 
any and and taphy sics—everything 
but the Bible—and then wonder why people do 
not love the Bible. I believe the coming men in 
the pulpits of America are the men that will 
know how to expound the Bible. I know some 
people say: ‘‘If you give two much of that kind 
of preaching there is a class of people that will 
drop out of the churches.” I admit that there 
are certain people that will go; but where one 
goes out for that cause a dozen will come in. 
You go out to Central Park and throw down a 
handful ef sawdust to the birds. You may fool 
them once, but you can’t fool them the second 
time. The Wordof God is the only thing tbat 
is going to fecd the new nature. 

What we want is to make the Word of God 
real. Itis going to quicken the Church and 
warm up these cold hearts of ours. We want 
to read of him and study about him. 

May God give usa love for the Bible. Let 
us pray God to kindle a fresh fire in our hearts 
for the Word of God, 


Fine + Bute. 


ART IN OUR CHURCHES. 
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BY MRS. SOHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 


In almost every age of the world prior to that 
inaugurated by the Revival of Letters and the 
quick-following Reformation, the main end and 
aim of art was the service of religion. The house 
of the people’s God claimed the noblest efforts 
of architecture, while painting and sculpture as- 
sisted the mother-art with their noblest products 
teward the expression of the people’s faith, 
Even the tomb and the theater which, in Egypt 
and Greece respectively, came seeond in impor- 
tance to the temple, had a religious significance 
of their own; and the palace which iu Assyria 
outranked the temple itself, typified the sacred 
character attributed to the monarch. I need 
hardly speak of the place which the Temple of 
Jerusalem held in the art of Palestine; and a 
similar state ef things is revealed by what we 
know of that sister-land Phenicia. In the later 
days of Rome, civic architecture and domestic, 
and what I may call political art, attained in 
every branch to a hitherto unprecedented de- 
velopment; but never to the artistic subordina- 
tion of the temple or the obliteration of the be- 
lief in the essential kinship of art and religion. 

Then, with the decay of Roman power and the 
rise of Christianity came, first in the Ea st and 
later in the West, a tremendous recrudescence 
of artistic energy. And once again, almost as 
entirely as in Greece itself, was it devoted to the 
service of religion and its ministrants. The 
palace of the Byzantine emperor, the castle of 
the Norman noble, the residence of the German 
ruler the town-fortress of the Italian prince, 
shared as time went on, the artist's attention ; but 
by far the larger portion of his activity was de- 
voted to the edifices and the minor belongings 
of the Church. Not only architect and painter 
apd sculptor, but metil-worker, weaver, glass- 
maker, illuminator and jeweler were first of al! 
the servants of ecclesiastic art. Blot out from 
the remains of any medimval period its churches 
and their contents and various dependencies 
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and we should still have something left, of 
course. We should have enough left to prove, 
that a great artistic development must have ex- 
isted, but by no means enough to explain a tithe 
of what it had really been. 

But with the revival of letters, and that eman- 
cipation of humanity from the tutelage of the 
Church, of which it was alike the sign and the 
fosterer, began a change that, in the extreme 
North, uader the hand of the Reformers and 
the Puritans of the sixteenth century, became a 
total revolution. 

In the free towns of Italy, for instance, poth 
civic and domestic art had for a long period al- 
ready been developing hand in hand with ec- 
clesiastic. But now, with the general emanci- 
pation of humanity at large, and the consequent 
rise in dignity of the private individual—with 
the freer, safer, more luxurious customs of civic 
living—they sprang into atronger, futler hfe 
The architecture of the new age produced multi- 
tudes of splendid public buildings and private 
palaces. The secularization of knowledge, the 
re-discovery of the histories and the fables of 
the ancient world, threw open dazziing new 
fields to the eye of the painter and the sculptor. 
Their work was no longer given chiefly to the 
Church, and even whsn it was, its spirit grew 
ever less and less religious. In the thirteenth 
century and the early fourteenth—the age of 
the Pisani—Italian sculpture, for example, was 
still wholly Christian, alike in subject-matter 
and in feeling. Throughout the later fourteenth 
aud fifteenth century it was still largely Chris- 
tian in theme, but grew gradually less and less 
religious in sentiment—the saints and Madonnas 
and Old Testament figures of Ghiberti and a 
Donatello being only human beings, often very 
lovely or very noble in expression, but usually 
quite devoid of that devout or beatific character 
which is 89 strongly marked in works of the 
Gothic ages. And in the sixteenth century, 
this naturalism gives place toa frankly pagan 
art. 

The Sansovini and John of Bologna and Ber- 
nini choose classic themes, and strive to copy as 
nearly as they can the effect and the feeling of 
classic art. Even the sculpture of Michael 
Angelo—though it stands outside the general 
carrent, and 1s to be compared with nothing but 
itself—cannot. be called distinctly Cubristian. 
And the same is true, I think, of his work with 
the brush; for painting had followed a parallel 
course with sculpiure, though always lagging a 
little behind it in the race. 

In Italy, then, and in the other lands which, 
with Italy, refused to disown the ancient Church, 
ecclesiastic art lived on in a not inconspicuous 
way, though descending year by year from the 
foremost place it had held in men’s affections, 
and being year by year more thoroughly secu- 
larized, and even paganized, in spirit. 

But in the lands which became Protestant the 
change was far greater and more radical—was, 
in fact, a change that was different in kind as 
well as in degree. At least this is true of those 
countries whivh in ecclesiastic things are the 
parents of our own—of Great Britain and of 
Holland. In Protestant Germany the severance 
of Church and art was never so complete either 
in theory or in fact. At no time was the rigL; 
to a place in the sanctuary denied to painter or 
sculptor; and at no time did there occur such 
an iconoclastic storm as, in the days of the revolt 
against Spain, swept the churches of the 
Netherlands bare, and in the time of the Civil 
War devastated those of England and left them 
stripped and mutilated, half-unroofed or wholly 
ruined, to the repentance of our later time. 
In a place like Prague—which for generations 
was the very center and focus of the great 
religious struggle—we are appalled, it is true, 
at the patent evidence of reckless and long- 
continued destruction. But to the very fact 
that it was reckless we owe the treasures which 
still prolifically exist there. That is to say, the 
fire-brand and the hammer were guided by the 
mere passion of war rather than by a detestation 


of ecclesiastic art. The desire of each sect 
to injure as deeply as possible the other, was 
the motive power, and not the hatred of a 
trumpbant sect for the religious icono- 
graphy of its rival. In later ages, again, 
though the whitewash-brush too often played its 
hateful part too well in German churches, it 
was in consequence of the general apathy 
toward all artistic things rather than of any 
special condemnation ot art in the church. 
And, in spite of all, what priceless treasures 
still remain in Germauy, even where Protestant- 
ism gained and kept the upper hand! What 
would the traveler in England not give for one 
ancient church interior as perfectly preserved 
as is, forinstance, that of the Protestant Lo- 
renze-Kirche in Nuremberg. And what for one 
ecclesiastic treasury a3 full of exquisite works 
of minor arts as those of Hildesheim and Co- 
logne. 

SouTHampTon, L. I. 


—_ 


A wRITER in the London Art Journal says 
that ladies wishing to study art in Munich wil! 
find itas healthy a place as anywhere in Ger- 
many, and the water good. The Kunstlerinnen 
Verein, lately started, aspires to be an academy 
for women, and is a large studic. One or two 
costuine models are always to be drawn from. 
‘Ihe method is good; but a previous accurate 
knowledge of drawing is required. For those 

wishing to seize hkenesses the method is excel- 
lent. The terms are from eight to ten dollars 
a month, 








Sanitary. 
THE MEDICINE OF THE FUTURE. 


Suc is the subject of the last grand essay 
which came from the pen, the experience, and 
the heart of the grand old man, Austin Fiiat. 
As an honor to himself and to the medical pro- 
fession of America, he bad been invited this 
month to deliver the address before the Britixh 
Medical Assuciation at Brighton. He had not 
left the preparation for so important a service 
to some leisure moment approaching the time of 
the meeting. Although he died scveral months 
since, the complete manuscript was found among 
his papers. It isin every way worthy to be re- 
garded as a precious Jegacy to the profession he 
honored and loved, and also to the constituency 
he so faithfully served. Others were as great as 
be in some specialties; but as ageneral pra> 
titioner, equipped in knowledge and experienc: 
for the work of family care, he bad not bis 
equalin America, The address is the result of 
his ripe judgment and the forecasting of thle 
progress of medicine, and the grounds upon 
which it will rest. To those who knew his 
various sanitary papers, it is not surprising that 
he gives such prominence to the futare 
of hygiene as connected with progress 
in medical science and art. The first 
leading idea upon which he dwells is the 
self-limiting character of many diseases and 
their intrinsic tendency to recover. He recog- 
nizes that often the great work of the physician 
is to place the patieut or any invalid under 
the very best hygienic conditions, and then 
rely upon Nature to work out its own return to 
health. Speaking even of phthisis pulmonotis, or 
consumption, he says: *‘ I venture the assertion 
that it has often an intrinsic tendency to recov- 
ery, and that before many years it will be gen- 
erally acknowledged as a clinical fact.’’ Refer- 
ring to bacterial etiology, he locks forward to 
the time when preventive medicine will deal 
with most communicable diseases as it now so 
often deals with malaria, and cause them to begin 
to cease in the attempt to begin to be. He well 
recognizes that the wonderful advances which 
practical saving of life and restoration to health 
have made in the last twenty-five years, center 
about the closer study of causes and the closer 
application of methods of prevention. The 
close clinical study of disease has for its object 
not only an acquaintance with its phenomena, 
but a tracing back into the causes or circum- 
stances which have produced it. The process 
is one of taking evidence, and then securing 
therefrom an accurate analysis of disease, Tu do 
this there must be an accurate knowledge of what 
constitutes health, and of the laws upon which it 
is dependent. These being thus ascertained, we 
have preventive and remedial medicines meeting 
each other, and together striving to secure all 
the absolute and essential conditions of health, 

In his description of the medical practitioner of 
the future, he claims that he will be one who has 
more knowledge of prophylaxis, as well of pa- 
thology, etiology and therapeutics. The prac- 
tice of medicine will not be so closely interwo- 
ven as hitherto in the popular mind. with the 
use of drugs. ‘‘The medical profession will 
have reached a high ideal position when the 
physician, guided by bis knowledge of diagnosis, 
the natural history of diseases, and existing 
therapeutic resources, may, with neither self- 
distrust nor the distrustof others, treat an acute 
disease by hygienic measures, without potent 
medication. When this time comes, a system of 
practice which assumes to substitute medicinal 
dynamics for the vis medicating natural will 
have been added to the list of by-gone medical 
delusions. In addition to this, while fully rec- 
ognizing the need of specialties in medicine, he 
also claims that there must be that knowledge 
and consideration of the whole structure which 
will enable the practitioner to “know 
that the welfare of each part depends 
upon a careful attention to the whole mass and 
upon conditions favorable to the health of each 
part. The outlook forthe profession of medi- 
cine and for the progress of hygiene is very 
much the same. Dr. Flint, in his addresses be- 
fore the American Public Health Association, 
and in many of his papers before medical so- 
cieties, has taken proper occasion to speak of 
hygiene as not something to be patronized, but 
as integral and essential to medical progress. 
He was a very close observer and a very careful 
student of the nature of health as well as of the 
nature of disease. The simple, common-sense 
way in which he dealt with disease added to cor- 
rectnees of diagnosis, what is not always added, 
correctness of treatment. He did not lose 
sight of the many details which in practice have 
a bearing on recovery and assist to overcome or 
minimize the embarrassments; of the body in 
its search after health. For it is in sickness 
searching for this just as much asa man who 
has missed his way is searching for the right 
road. He is a wise practitioner who is remov- 
ing all obstacles and helping in the search. Ac- 
tivity without insight was too much the old rule. 
With the insight there is to be some activity, 
but itis mostly to be in giving to the patient all 
that deliverance from embarrassments or all that 





attention tosurroundings which will enable the 
body to resume its activity of vital force, as 
more important than any activity we can sub- 
stitute. We are glad that this honored physician 
bas left such cheering and hopeful words to the 
practilioners of coming gererations, and that he 
has done go much to certify a mode of practice 
already showing large reeulis in the prevention 
of disea andin the recovery of the sick. 


Biblical Research, 


THE TEXT OF EZEKIEL. 


In Cornill’s recently published critical edi- 
tion of the Hebrew text of Ezekiel are many 
things, old and new, that show him to be as 
shrewd an observer as is Lagarde in the de- 
partment of Biblical textual criticism. Among 
the things that are new and especially worthy 
of notice is his discussion of the names of God 
as used by the prophet. This he has added as 
an appendix to his ‘* Prolegomena,” and the 
substance of it we reproduce here. 

It is a marked peculiarity of the prophet that 
he constantly uses the name FAA "348 (Adonai 
Yahveh) for God. This is so characteristic 
that Delitzsch has made the absence of this 
double appellation in Ley. xvii—xxvii an argu- 
ment against the composition of this section, 
containing the so-called ** Holiness laws,’’ by 
the prophet Ezekiel, as this is claimed by ad- 
vanced critics. The matter deserves a special 
investigation. The name Adonai Yahveh is 
found in the book 228 times, the name Yahveh 
only 218 times. The natural supposition would 
be that the author uses the double name in 
passages of special emphasis or importance, 
and the name Yahveh for ordinary oczasions- 
An examination of the matter shows, however, 
that he uses ihese names promiscue. The vari- 
ous Hebrew MSS. differ among themselvesalso 
on this point considerably. It is impossible 
that this chaotic condition of affairs should 
have been originallyso. The author must have 
made a distinction where he made this differ- 
ence. But tne confusion is old, being found 
also in the Targum, the Peshitto and the Vul- 
gate. A solution of this problem, as of so 
mapy others in Ezekiel, we have in the Septu- 
agint, and here again, especially in the Alex 
andrinus (B) The ordinary Septuagint ver- 
sions also use these names promiscuously ; but 
the translation also contains the facts for an 
explanation. In the four passages in Ezekiel 
in which only we find the name Adonai used 
alone—namely, xviii, 25,29; xxxiii, 17, 20—the 
LXX., without any variancs, constantly traus- 
lates xvpioc, which shows that the word adwvac 
used in Bin xxxvi, 33, 37, also is a later addi- 
tion, and did not belong to the original LXX. 
it is evident, then, that in this respect also, as 
in others, B has preserved the original form of 
the text. But B always translates 7} with 
Kupo¢, and in the majority of cases it renders 
mM YIN also simply by Kipioc. Of the 201 
places in Chaps. i—xxxix, containing this dou- 
ble appellation, B translates only 58 with «ipio¢ 
kupio¢, which must be regarded as the original 
LXX. translation for which the Hebrew has 
Adonai Yahveh; and from the character of 
these 58 passages the reason of the prophet’s 
use of the double name is clear. They are the 
most powerful and eloquent portions of the 
book. In Chap. xxxiv alone this double appel- 
lation occurs nine times. That this use of the 
name by B is at least approximately that of 
the original text, can be regarded as reasona- 
bly certain. 

But the LXX. has another surprise in store 
for the use of the names of God in Ezekiel. In 
the section Chaps. xl—xlviii, the Hebrew Ado- 
nai Yahveh is not translated Kipio¢ Kipioc, but 
kipiog (6) Bedg. No commentator of Ezekiel 
has as yet drawn attention to this fact and 
utilized it, But it contains a hint as to the 
significance of the section, and throws an un- 
expected light on the burning Pentateuchal 
question. That this peculiar translation by 
the LXX. is not guess-work, but intentionally 
done and with a purpose, cannot be doubted. 
But xipio¢ 6 Vedc isa translation of DADS MN, 
and accordingly the original from which B 
translated must have contained these names 
for God. This change is also intentional, and 
the natural explanation close at hand. In the 
first sections of Ezekiel Yahveh is the 135%, 
the Lord, as his relation to Israe] is essentially 
of a judicial character (rechtliches), In the 
last sections, however, he is D'"7N, God, and 
his relation to Israel is that of grace. In the 
time described in Chaps. xl—xlviii that which 
Yahveh has promised will become a fact, and 
he will be to his people an Zionim. But a more 
significant reason can be found for this change 
of names. In the whole Old Testament there 
is but one section in which we find the name 
Yahveh Elohim combined —namely, in chapters 
ii and iii of Genesis, in the history of Paradise. 
It is evidently Ezekiel’s purpose to bring his 
vision of a new Jerusalem in close connection 
and a deeper inner harmony with these chap- 
ters. After humanity had completed its course 














of sin and error they return back to the origi- 
nal starting-point. The last times, following 
upon the judgment period, is for Israel a new 
creation, a restoration of the original condition 
of Paradise, when there shall be peace between 
man and God. This paralle) is so striking that 
it must be considered as intended by the 
prophet. But if this is the case, then it fol- 
lows, a8 a matter of course, that Ezekiel must 
have had these chapters of the Genesis, with 
their peculiar double names for God, before 
him; avd the argument recently set forth by 
Budde that the double name was not first in- 
troduced by the last Redactor, but was found 
already in the original Yahvist, which critics 
now generally regard as the olde:-t portion of 
our Pentateuch, receives an unexpected con- 
firmation. 








Science. 


THE ORIGIN OF VERTEBRATES. 


AN unexpected link between the vertebrates 
and lower invertebrate animals has been found 
to exist; this is a single cye constructed on the 
invertebrate type found buried between the eyes 
of certain lizards. It is of no present use to the 
animals, and looks surprisingly like a feature 
which, once of use, bas survived in existing rep- 
tiles. This is another fact proving the truth of 
the cvolu:ion theory. Mr. W. B. Spencer, of 
Oxford, has found in the Sphenodon, a New 
Zealand lizard, which is the sole survivor of its 
order, and is represented by the remains of ex- 
tinct Permian, Triassic, Cretaceous and Tertiary 
lizards, a curious sense-orgau buried in the sub- 
stance occupying the parieval foramen, and 
seated on the pineal boay, which is connected 
with the membraneous roof of the third ventricle 
of the brain. ‘This eye-like organ forms a 
rounded maes in the middle of its dorsal surface 
at the junction of the cerebral hemispheres and 
op:ic lobes, This organ was originally discoy- 
ered by Von Graaf in the head of another lizard, 
and it has been found in the iguana, chameleon 
and a true Lacerta, 

‘Lhe pineal body arises as a hollow outgrowta 
from the roof of the third ventricle, and in the 
amphibians and reptiles becomes divided into 
two parts: one connected with the brain, and 
the other, a biadder-shaped structure, which, in 
most casee, is completely separated from the 
former. This vesicie, or bladder-shaped struc- 
ture in the ** blind worm,” (Anguis fragilis) re- 
sembles a highly organized invertebrate eye, but 
without any nerve. In Sphenodon (Hatteria) 
this portion 18 an eye, but is provided with a 
well-developed nerve. The nerve is single, and 
leads downward and backward in the middle 
line, being enveloped in the tissue passing from 
the parietal foramen to the roof of the third 
ventricle of the brain. 

The eye, an described by Mr. Spencer in Na- 
ture, is a well-construcied invertebrate eye—the 
eye of an invertebrate animal buried in the skull 
of a vertebrate animal, As it lies in the capsule 
looking upward, the lens is first seen; it forms 
the front boundary of a vesicle, the walls of 
whiew, starting from within outward, are made 
up of alayer of rods, embedded in dark brown 
pigment, which is specially developed in front, 
and a double or triple row of nuclei, succeeded 
by aclear layer, and followed by an outer layer 
of nuclei composed of two or three rows. 

These,adds the Rev. W. H. Dallinger,are prac- 
tically the in the Oontemporary Review for July, 
elements of the invertebrate eye, and in their 
normal order. The relation of these parts in 
the eye of vertebrate animals is the exact oppo- 
site of this. Instead of the rods and cones being 
the nearest the light, as they are in the crayfish 
or the molluscs, these rods and cones, which are 
the sensory organs of vision, lie farthest from 
the cornea and the light. Mr. Dallinger then 
says : 

** In this lizard, then, we have at the crown of the 
pineal body, sunk in a capsule of connective tissue, 
under the parietal! foramen, a distinct molluscoid or 
invertebrate organ of vision. How is this connec- 
tion between the molluscs and archaic vertebrate 
forms to be accounted for? It is well known that 
the ascidian larva presents features characteristic of 
early vertebrate forms. The caudal appendage of 
the larva presents a cylindrica], rod-like body which 
is fairly paraijel with the chorda dorsalis, a cellular 
rod agreeing with the notochord of vertebrates, It 
by no means follows that the vertebrate arose in, or 
was derived from, tunicates; but it does suggest 
that both tunicate and vertebrate arose ina common 
stock. The discovery of a molluscan eye, perched 
on the crown of the pineal body of an archaic lizard 
isa most Suggestive factor, pointing to the confirm- 
ation of this. The ascidian larva has an unpaired— 
ie., a single eye. In later development it degener- 
ates, but in Pyrosoma it is retained in the adult con- 
dition. The central apparatus of the nervous sys- 
tem of the larval ascidian occupies a dorsal position. 
In the development of the larva the outer layer sinks 
in, and forms a tube that remains open for a time, 
and then becomes separated from the surface layer, 
extending itself through the length of the larval tail’ 
being perforated by a central canal, which can be 
traced into a larger trilobed anterior mass. The 
single larval eye is seated upon the hinder part of the 
dorsal wall of the foremost of these lobes, It con- 
sists of a refractive portion and a retinal portiop 
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forming part of the brain. The hinder part of the 
lens is embedded in pigment, and the retina is 
formed of columnar celis embed:led in the pigment 
which encloses the hinder part of the] na. 

** Now, remembering the fact that, from the gen- 
eral structure of the Duckbill and Echidna, their 
reptilian characteristics and the fact that they hatch 
their young from eggs outside the body, we were 
driven to consider that both the mammal and the 
reptile arose in some common archaic stock; 80 
here it becomes a suggestion that in the present 
state of our knowledge we can hardly resist that the 
tunica*es and the vertebrates arose in one stock of 
enormous antiquity. It is an additional aid to this 
view that the Rhyncocephalia, the order to which 
Hatteria belongs, all possessed the parietal fora- 
men, the aperture in the bony structure of the skul 
through which such an eye in the earlier epochs of 
its employment might reach the light, By what 
means paired eyes arose, causing the atrophy of the 
parietal eye, analogy may help us to infer; but 
there are no facts to form distinct data. We may, 
however, if this inference be correct, confidently 
hope for their discovery in due time.” 


Z sbbles 


...-As an ambiguous statement is neither 
here nor there, where is it? 








...-It was very appropriate for Cooper Gra- 
ham to go through the whirlpool by cask-aid. 


.-.-Some men have greatness thrust upon 
them ; especially when a fat person sits next to 
them in the street cars. 


....He (on horseback): “Shall we take the 
highway home?” She: ‘*No; I would prefer 
the bridal path, I think.’’ 


.»»The grocers went to Nantasket on Mon- 
day, and 1t is said as soon as they struck the 
sand they shouted ‘‘ Oh sugar!” 


..-.De Baggs; **lknow how to manage my 


wife.” Bagley: ‘‘You do? Then why don’t 
you manage her?’ De Baggs: “She won't let 
me.” 


....“*Do you know the nature of an oath, 
ma’am?” inquired the Judge, ‘* Well, [ reckon 
I orter,” was the reply. ‘*My husband drives 
a canal-boat.” 


....One justice decides that shaving is not a 
work of necessity, and another local justice de- 
cides that itis. Justice, instead of being blind 
is able to see two ways at once, 


..-** Will you please give me a dime,” said 
atramp. ‘I’m blind.” ‘You can see out of 
ove eye as well as I can," replied the gentleman 
importuned, ‘You are only half biind,” 
“Then give me half a dime,” said the tramp. 


....When you drive past a big house in the 
country, and see a lot of people waving their 
hands aud dancing around the piazza, do not 
think it is an insane asylum; it is unly a sum- 
mer hotel, with the boarders going through the 
fly drill. 


..».Jones: ** And you say your mother-in-law 
has recently changed for the better, become 
quite amiable.” Smith: ‘Yes. She reminds 
me ofa ship thas has just come into port.” 
‘Indeed! How so?” “She has dropped ber 
rancor.” 


.... Traveler: ‘** Mister, what time does that 
*commodation git in that’s goin’ down ter Smiks 
Olearin?” Ticket Agent (within); * From half 
pas’ one to "bout three im the afternoon.” 
Traveler; **Is she ginerally on time?” Toke, 
Agent: ** Gineraily.” 


...»There is discussion at to the propriety of 
putting ‘*boodle" into the dictionary. As it 
would have to come under the head of B’s, and 
consequently after Alderman, and as it is well 
known that Alderman is always after ‘* boodle,” 
it would of course look very much ont of place. 


.... Mamma: “Now, Effie, I am going to al- 
low you to sit at the tabie with all the company ; 
but you must not forget to be polite and say, 

‘Yes, please,’ and ‘No, thank you.” fie (wih 
an unlimited capacity for dinner): “ Ail right, 
Ma ;butI don’t think I shall have to say ‘No, 
thank you.’ ”’ 


.... Maud: “Mr, Allround is a sort of uni- 
versal genius; isn’t he?” Mabel: **Yes, he is 
exceedingly clever.” Maud: “He is something 
of a lawyer and something of a musician. 
What is bis profession?” Mabel: ** Well, the 
lawyers call him a musician, and the musicians 
call him a lawyer.” 


... Jones: “Smith, you are the leziest man I 
ever saw.” Smith; * Correct.” Jones: ** They 
say you sleep 15 hours our of every 24." Smith: 
“Correct.” Jones; **What do you do it for?’ 
Smith; “In order to economize, You see it 
costs you nothing tosieep, but the moment you 
wake up expenses begin.” 


..+»Has your father got his affairs wound up 
yet?’ said a Cleveland man to young Mr. Fiatt, 
whose paterna) parent,Fiatt, the jeweler, recent- 
ly made an assigament. ‘'No,” answered the 
youth, ‘an’ he aint likely to get em wound up 
inside of twenty years.” ** How so?” cried the 
astonished citizen. ‘* Why, his assets are mostly 
i Waterbury watches. 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BATCHELDER, A. K., Sherburne, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to Delaware, U. 

BOND, W. C. D., Graham Station, ,W. Va.re- 
signs. 

BRIGHAM, J. W., Sterling, Mass., 
Spring Hil!, Conn. 

CAIN, Josgru C., ord. at East Lincoln, Wis. 

CARPENTER, ©. H., has gone to his new mis- 
si0D in Japan. 

CASE, Joun B., died at Hawley, Pa., recently 
aged 72. 

COCHRANE, J. E , Paris, Me., resigns to go as 
& wissiopvary to Burmah. 

DUDLEY, l'xomas P.,died recently in Lexington, 
Ky., aged 94, 

FORD, 8. T., Albany, accepts call to Central ch., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

FRAZER, A. H., Frankfort, Ind., resigns. 

FULION, Cuaruzs A., ord., in Norwich, N. Y. 

HALL, 1a D., Evansville, Ind., resigns. 

aa J. 0., accepts call to Port Jefferson, 


called to 


MCCORMICK, Huazs P.,has been appointed mis- 
gaa of Southern Board 10 Zacatucas, 
o. 
McCULLOUGH, G. W., Baltimore, Md., accepts 
call to Guy-Street ch., Washington, D. C, 
MILLER, Manoag, D., died recently near Madi- 
sun, Wis., age d 65. 
PAYNE. C H., Hiuton, W. Va., resigns. 
PKASELEE, J. M., died receutly at West Wash- 
ington, Me. 
REEVES, M. D., called to Parker’s Prairie, 
Mion, 
es an B. P., closes bis work at Concordia, 
al, 
WEEKS, W. A., East Cambridge, Mass., resigns. 
WORRALL, M. H., Detroit, Mich., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
a, Myron, Swanzey, called to Hopkinton, 
» 


AIKINS. James E., Knightville, called to Rob- 
binston, Me. 

ALGER, F. G., ord., and inst, in First ch., Cam- 
eron, Mo. 

ATKINSON, W. H., Rapid City, Dak., accepts 
cail to Green Mountain, Ia, 

BALDWIN, D. J., Keilogg, Ia., accepts call to 
Pierce, Neb. 

BISHOP, ALBERT W., Wellsville, Kan., resigus. 

BONNEY, Joun R., Bronson, 18 supplying at 
Gilead, Mich, 

COOLEY, Wmu14m F., No. Branch, Minn., ac- 
cepts cali w Seward, Til. 

CLARK, W1i114m J., Danvers, Ill., resigns. 

CROMER, JEremian C., Broad Brook, Conn., 
acct pts call to Furt Wayne, Ind. 

DADA, Epwin P., Pierce, accepts call to Spring- 
tieia, Neb. 

DENNEY, Wi1so0n, accepts call to Clinton, Ia. 

DOUGLAss, Franois J., Toledo, Ia., resigns. 

GILBERT, George d., ord., in Dorset, Vt. 

HALL, Martin 8., Pecatonica, accepts call to 
Malden, LL 

HARBUIT, RosertG., Ripon, Eng., becomes 
acilug pastor at Searsport, Me. 

HEUSTIS, Omarues H., inst. in Bertrand, 
Neb. 

KAYE, ALExanper 8., Chicago Seminary, called 
tu Colesvurg and Evgewoud, Ia. 

LONG, LurHer K., Strovg City, Kansas, resigns 
and Eu ers Yale Semiuary. 

MANN, W11114m G., Mouson, Me., resigns, 

MARTIN, Evan H., Deadwood, Dak, resigne. 

NEWMAN, E. E., D.al, Kan., reaigae. 

POPE, Howarp W., No. Manchester, Conn., 
calied 10 Kulmer, Mags, 

SMITH, Epwix, Maynard, accepts call to Bed- 
ford, Mass, 

SPELMAN, Levi P., Big Rapide, Mich, re- 
e1gD8, 

TORREY, Danret T., Andover Seminary, sup- 
plies tor wwe summer at Lyndeboro’, N. H, 

TREIBER, Danret T., Hamliv, Kan., resigns, 

WaTEKMAN, ALFRep T., Ovid, Mich., resigns. 

WEEDVEN, Witu1am O., Beatrive, Neb., resigns 
on account uf ul Dealth, 

WHEELER, Witson C., last class at Yale Semi- 
bars, accepts call to Alma, Kan. 

WHIDDEN, RicHaxp 8., inst. in First Church, 
Mar-uficld, 

WILD, Levi, accepts call to Bridgewater, Vt. 


LUTHERAN. 


HOOPER, P. 8., P: ew xville, Penn., accepts 
call to Caoal Dover, O. 


KLINE, Joun J., inst. in New Hancock, Penn. 


WEILLS, A., was killed by a train Juiv 1600, at 
Broay’s Tunnel, near Washington, Penn, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
LAUGHLIN, BR J., removes from Portland, Or., 
to Scamioro, N. Y. 
LINNELL, Epwakrp P , died July 23d, at Boze- 
wap, Muncaua Terrtcry, aged 40, 
McBAIN, J. A. F., Canada, called to Providence, 


B. I. 

OWENS, James, Illinois, accepts call to Perth 
Amboy, N J. 

WORKALL, Joun B., removes to Ashland, Ky. 

REEVE, ¢. 8., uiead receatly in Ferguson, Mv., 
aged 85. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


APPLEGATE, Uctavius B.. Newburgb, N. Y., 
bas recovered from his 1liness and sailed for 
Germany. 

BRANDT, Cuanence E., becomes asst. minister 
ot lriv1 y cb., Micoigan City, Ind. 

CARPENTER, T. J., Newtown, called to Rox- 
‘or ugo Pevn. 

CROs-, EpwarD 8., enters upon rectorship of 
Courcn of Goud Shepherv, Milford, Penn, 

MOORE, J. J. J., aceeps cali to St. Ambrose 
cb., Pbilade'pbia, Penn, 

RANSFORD, Epwarp, dtuve Ridge, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call tw Bruoswick, Ga., to work 
amupg colored people. 





Literature, 
Che prompt mention tn our “4st of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub. 
Ushers for ali volumes received. The interests of 


our readers witli guide us tm the eslection of works 
for further nottoe, 


CLASS INTERESTS. 


Tuis is a book to which it is hard for a 
reviewer to do justice. It has a strongly 
marked character, full of positive merits 
and positive defects. Tnis makes it inter- 
esting to read and discuss; but it also 
makes it invite and even demand sharp 
criticism. A man who gives hard hits in 
friendly discussion must expect to receive 
them in the same spirit. Let it be said at 
the outset that the book is an able and vig- 
orous One; that 1t ought to command gen- 
eral attention; and that we advise our 
readers to buy it and judge for tuemselves. 
Having thus metaphorically shaken hands 
with the anonymous author, we shall Low 
proceed to attack him to the best of our 
ability, with a clear conscience and in an 
amicable spirit. 

F rst, as tothe general scope of the book. 
It dues not fulfill the promise of its title. 
The subject of class interests is perhaps 
the most important one in social science at 
the present day; and it has not been sys- 
tematically treated. A few centuries ago, 
under the teudal system, society was or- 
ganized inclasses. Toe organization failed 
avd broke down. The reaction against it 
carried us to the other extreme, of atrempt- 
ing to organize society by individuals, 
without regard to classes. This was not so 
bad as the vther extreme; but it was neither 
thoroughly carried out, nor thoroughly suc- 
cessful, and we seem to be on the eve of a 
reaction against extreme individualism—if 
indecd such reaction has not already 
begua. This being the case, we expected 
some chapters which would present the 
history clearly, and enable us to judge of 
the probable anft of events in the immedi- 
ate future, Hardly anything of the sort is 
given. Nothing is systematic; everything 
is scrappy; we are given some instances 
where our modern principles are not car- 
ried out, and some wuere they are not suc- 
cessful ; but they are for the most part mere 
illustrations. How much such instances 
mean, or how far we can safely carry 
our illustrations, is the really difficult ques- 
tion. The author would probably reply 
that this is beyond the power of man to 
answer finally or completely. This istrue; 
but after taking the title which he has 
chosen, he was bound at least tu attempt 
an answer. In default of any such at- 
tempt his book 3s « cullection of fragments, 
amere supplement to his previous work 
on Reforms. 

Second, as to the details. The whole 
book contains only 172 duodecimo pages— 
a great merit in these verbose days. The 
first thirty-eight pages are devo ed to an 
exposure of the erroneous assumptions and 
biases of economists; forty-four pages more 
to an ijlustration of how these biases have 
affec'ed them in dealiag with the subjects 
of taxation and money. The remainder 
of the book deals with monopolies and 
goverament interference, ending with a few 
general suggestious as to the danger from 
unequal distribution of wealth, and the 
possible means of escape. 

Tue chapters on economists’ errors and 
biases are to some extent modeled on sim- 
ilar work done by Mr. Spencer. But 
Spencer put his chapt.rs near the end of 
his book, while our author puis his at the 
beginning. Ccming in as they do, they 
remind us of the celebrated brief which 
read: ** No case: abuse plaintiff’s attorney.” 
Fortunately ne relieves himself from any 
suca unjust suspicions by lavisoing his 
criticisms quite freeiy in all directions; 
and, even if sometimes rather trivial, *hey 
are generally entertaining—at least to those 
of us who have not had the misfortune to 
write books on political economy or make 
speeches in Congress. 

What he says on taxation and mney 
gives more chance for practical suggestion, 
aud at the same time for practicul mistakes. 
Ono the silver question he is a bimetalist, 
believing that gold has appreciated, and 
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that justice demands that debt>rs should 
be allowed to pay in silver. He is not dis- 
posed to think that there would be grea‘ 
practical danger in free silver coinage. 
We have not spare time to discuss his 
psition as it deserves. We think he 
Over-estimates the appreciation of gold. 
As compared with commodities, it has 
pretty certainly appreciated, but not as 
compared with labor. A given amount of 
gold means more goods, but less labor, 
than it did a generation ago, if the general 
drift of the figures can be trusted. It would 
be puzzling to say whether this constitutes 
appreciation. The annual gold product is 
given at $940,000 00), an es:imate which is 
now admittea to have been quite incom- 
plete, probably 15 per cent. too small. Still 
more erroneous is the statement thit the 
consumption in the arts has become equal 
to the annual product. This is reckless 
perversion of fact. Tne best authorities 
estimate the consumption of gold in the 
arts at abou: 53 per cent. of the annual 
product. 

The chapter on Taxation is a polemic 
against the “diffusion” theory. I: is the 
idea of some economists that the ¢ffor: to 
evade the burden of a tax causes it, in a 
large number of instances, to be suifted 
upoo the community in general, and thus 
to equalize itself, even if at the outset it 
was somewhat unjust. This principle is 
subject to important limitatious, both in 
theory aud in practice. So impressed is 
the author with these practical limitations, 
that he goes to the otber extreme. ‘*The 
man who aspires to provide a home for 
himself and family on tbe soul, and gues in 
debt fora part of it, ought surely to have 
exempuon on his indebtednes-.” Very 
good; but wnois tu pay the taxes if he 
does not? In new communities, where a 
great deal of land is thus encumbered, the 
loss could only be made up by a higner 
rate on those men who had paid for their 
homes—a rate so high as seriously to dis- 
courage the puyment of debts. The autnor 
is right in secing that the burden of such a 
tax as we now have is not fully suifted upon 
the lender. Bet tae effect of his proposal 
would be to shift the whole on the man 
who nas paid his debts and owns his land 
in full. The partial shifting under the 
present system is better than a proposal 
which would shift the whoie upon the 
** forgotten man,” who minds his own busi- 
ness. And we fear that, if things were 
closely looked into, a great many other 
similar schemes, even among the moderate 
Ones which are here suggested, would be 
paid fur by this self-sange forgotten mao. 

The last part of the book is harder to 
criticise, for reasons already indicated. He 
gives illus rations, but retrains tromte ling 
us how far he would carry them, and finally 
falls back on a remedy—public enlighten- 
ment—which we are disposed to consider the 
only pracucable one‘but whicais by n» means 
what his readers have been led to expect. 
If he simply means to say, ‘*Tnings are 
not as they should be; but [ see no prac- 
tical remedy except to let them take 
their course until people are wiser, merely 
protesting against the assumption that all 
is well.” we have no fault to find. But he 
obviously does not. If he goes to the o.her 
extreme and says, ‘* Where the existing sys- 
tem involves injustice, a bad law against 
it is better than no law at all; the mistakes 
of legislators are likely to be a less evil 
than the exuctions of monopolists’’—we 
Cissent from his position, but admit his 
right to take it, and are wiliing to argue 
the question. If he frankly says, ‘I nave 
presented consideratioos on both sides; I 
do not Know which way they balance,” we 
respect his candor. Butif he pretends that 
he does know, and refuses to accept either 
extreme, we have arizht to demand that 
he shall tell us where he proposes to draw 
the Jine. 





At this time when the economic theories 
which affect human happiness are so much 
discussed, and when the upinions entertained 
on that subject among the people ar sure to 
exercise so much direct influence on the peace 
and order of society, an intelligible, thorough 
and right mioded littie mauual, like Mr. R. R. 
Bowker’s Lconumics for the Peol+, is a public 
service. (Harper & Brothers.) Mr. Bowker 


begins with some chapters of elementary defi- 
nition as to value, price, markets, current mis . 
takes about economics, etc., and passes to re- 
view the larger topics involved in the subject 
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such as competition, balance of trade, money, 
land, rent, banking, the wages question, co- 
operation. socialism, etc. The position he oc 

cupies is that of the best modern school; and 
where it brings him into collision with the sys 
tém established here, as, for example, in the 
ease of the high Protection Tariff and the 
United States greenback issue, as supported 
by the decision obtained from the Supreme 
Court in 1872, by the appointment of two new 
Justices, he writes with moderation and ina 
guarded maneer which will not impair the 
credit of his book with readers who do not ac- 
cept his rewarks oni ber of these puints in our 
system, Atall evemts they are wholesome read- 
ing, and present the ease in a nutsheil. The- 
considerations that d. termine prices and the 
amount of wages, are set forth with brevity 
and clearness. As to competition, Mr. Bow- 
ker relies on it with a degree of confiaence 
which may excite some surprise, unmodified 
as his s.atements seem to be by the recognition 
of lines of industry in which it is the depress 

ing influence of competition more than any- 
thing else which has made state interference 
absolutely necessary, It seems to us, too, that 
he fails to notice certain other departments of 
business in wnich competition fails to produce 
what was expected of it—as, fur example, in 
the railway system. The troubles we have to 
apprehend ia the sociologico-political world at 
the preseut time, threaten to be quite as seri 

ous in the intellectual bow of the suip as from 
the laborers working at the oar. German so- 
cialism, 1mported from the universities, prom- 
ises to make more trouble than ber neology 
and rationalism have made in the Church. 
Professor Wagner, at Berlin, holds his place 
as the sociologicai director of the Chancellor’s 
conscience, in virtue of the affinity of the so- 
cialistic theory of the state to Bismarckian 
espotism. It is a theory which will not work 
in a community which rests on individualism 
and freedom. Socialism way have a measur- 
able success where these principies fade from 
view; but it will not succeed here exceptas a 
destructive process is applied to our entire pub- 
lic system and to the ideas of the people. Mr. 
Bowker brings this roint out in the happily per- 
spicuous definition applied by bim to social- 
ism, as the system which trains the citizen to 
look to the state to assure his success, instead 
of aepending on himself. The tendency to do 
this has grown very much in this country since 
the War, and is the particular breaker ahead in 
our politics. Unhappily, our post-bellum ex- 
periences have given us a preparatory training, 
and left us only too well prepared. The high 
tariff system, whatever benefits it may plead 
of the compensating kind, bas trained the busi- 
ness men of the country to keep a sharp eye 
on Congress, avd to lay themselves out in the 
lobby instead of relying on their own adminis- 
tration of their business. The courts have 
proved so inadequate for the defense of indi- 
vidual citizens in their rights against corpora- 
tions and capitalists, as to tewpt reformers to 
favor a system which, by making the weak citi- 
zen the client of the state would insure him 
the advantages of that powerful support. The 
good promised in this system is iliusory, and 
can be secured only by the entire overthrow 
of the balances of the Federal system, and the 
independence of the states. Mr. Bowker is 
good on all these points as far as he goes. He 
might have gone furcner. We should make the 
same remark on his treatment of Mr. George’s 
proposal to eliminate land ownership by gov- 
ernmental confiscation of the rent. 


....-The most enthusiastic and indefatigable 
explorer in America is Dr. Augustus Le Pion- 
geop, who, with his wite no less devoted to his 
gavorite study, bas spent many years in ex- 
ploration and sudy of the Maya antiquities 
of Yucatan. With no encouragement from any 
pa:rons they have labored under great disad- 
vantages, collecting material, digging out old 
statucs and ruins, taking photographs and mak- 
ing copies of buildings and inscriptions. Dr. 
Le Viongeon’s discoveries now, for the first 
time, are in part gathered in a book entitled 
Sacred Mysteries among the Mayas and Quiches 
11500 Yea s Ago. (Rovert Macoy, 4 Barclay 
S«., New York.) Vari us sketches and brief ac- 
counts he has previously published in journals 
or otherwise. Now, after twelve years of labor, 
spent in large part io Yucatan iveelf, after he 
bad become well acquainted with the modern 
Mays tongue, whicn, he says, is still, im some 
places, spoken with its primitive purity, and 
after passionate study of the antiquities, and, as 
he believes, having mastered the key to the old 
hierogiyphics and read them, as also the Troano 
manuscript, be gives us in this volume a sketch 
of his theori+s and offers an earnest plea that a 
school for the study of American antiquities be 
organized in this country. The author is be- 
yond all question right in his contention that 
it isa matter of great importance that a full col- 
lec ion be made, as soon as possible, of these 
records of very early American art aud litera- 
ture. We wish that the Metropolitan Museum 
or the American Institute of Arcbwology might 
find some generous patron, who would do much 





more than de Charnay did for French scholar- 
ship with Mr. Lorillard’s fine gift, But, await- 
ing that, itis a pity that the whole of Dr. Le 
Piongeon’s collections and copies cannot be pur- 
chased and put on exhibition. The most valua. 
ble part of the present volume is not, we fear, 
what the author supposes it to be. We regard 
it as being the plates and figures, which are, un 
fortunately, but » small part of what has been 
collected. These will be of prrmanent vatue. 
But the book itself is mainly taken up with mat- 
ter of whose value the most scholarly reader can 
give 10 judgment, or must give an adverse one. 
The autbor arsumes thas he reads with certainty 
the bieroglyphics, and bases his explanations on 
these readings. But we have no means of judg- 
ing of the correctness of ‘hese readings. We have 
no evidence that one character is correctly giv- 
en. And the strong suspicion arises that it is 
all purely imaginative, because the results 
reached are so gretesque. He gives an extrava- 
gant age to the monuments ; finds 1n his favorite 
Maya the key and clew to all the old languages of 
Egypt, India, and Babylonia; and the ex- 
planation of all their old mythologies 
and mysteries, from Cheops to modern 
Masonry. Ags an illustration of his extrava- 
gance we quote one sentence: 


“No one who has any knowledge of philology will 

ever deny that A-bel, A-bal, Bal-i, Balam, are ident- 
ical words.” 
The fact is that no one who bas any kniowledge 
of phulology would think of admitting that these 
words, Hebrew, Sanecrit, and Maya, have the 
leas; relationship. This hasty and superficial 
speculative comparison of the most diverse 
things runs through the whole book, and Dr. 
Le Plongeon has not ths least suspicion of it, 
He ought to give us simpiy what he knows, the 
antiquities he has seen, the modern Maya which 
he has heard, and briefly, if he will, the basis of 
Lis reading of the hieroglyphics, and let specu- 
lation alone. His comparative table of Egyp- 
tan and old Maya «)phabets in the preface, and 
his opening chapter on Masonry are enough to 
condemn bis science. As an observer he hag 
been indefatigable, and deserves the greatest 
praise ; and his plea for the study of American 
antiquities ought to be heeded. 


....The long expected volume of Te Latin 
Poems of Leo XIII done into Enalish Verse by 
the Jesuits of Woodstock College. Published.with 
theapprobation of His Holiness, by John Mur- 
phy & Co., Baltimore, has made its appearance 
in good form with neat, red-ruled margins, the 
Latin originals on the left-hand page and the 
English translations on the right. The peems 
are ecclesiastic in subject and Italian in color, 
composed in a simple metrical Lativity, which 
1t has cost the translators in general twice as 
many lipes to put into English us the author re- 
uirged for the Latin original as published, 
The portrait of the Pope is a fairly good wood- 
cut, which might, however, be replaced by some- 
thing better with great gain to the volume, As 
a whole the collec ion is attractive and makes a 
good impression of a Pontiff of whom ali the 
world long ago decided to thivk well. Itisa 
novel sensation to have something from a living 
and reigniag Pope which does not issue ex 
cathedra with the voice of authority, and in 
which he stands as a man among other men ard 
sings his song in modest meters and ia good 
Latin which needs no help from Sigismund’s 
super grammaticam dictum. (Price, $2.00. 
The poems have a strong biographical interest, 
as many of them turu on incidents im the Pon- 
tiff’s previous life, and one at least is a sketch 
of his career in Lain verse. As Latin poems, 
the collections indicate ra her a mind en- 
riched with classic reading than one whose 
thoughts flow naturally in Latin. It contains 
some specimens of vigoreus dealing with pec- 
cant numbers of the fiock, which are refreshing 
and sh-wa sterner and firmer side in the man 
than can be expected in the graceful and tender 
epilogues in commemoration of saints in lowly 
life which, however, are none the leas good in 
their way. The poems are iliustrated with num, 
erous notes which are helpful in their way,though 
they sometimes give out at the point where curi- 
osity is keenest—as, for example, they furnish lit, 
tle clew to the dates of composition beyond the 
general fact that, with the exception of a very 
few—possibly not more than one or two—the 
peems were composed before the author’s eleva- 
tion to the Papal chair. The translations are 
done with great pains, and, on tue whole, well 
done, though they depart widely from the origi- 
nalsin metrical form. They are musical and 
poetic and faithful enough to be above criticism) 
though instances occur in which the ecclesias- 
tical hue of the poems grows deeper. 


. .-There is much to commend in Gospel 
Faith Com dea to Ui Sense, by the late 
Jobn Leighton, D.D., and published after his 
death. The anonymous editor who writes the 
preface, gives the book a false start by assum- 
ing a difference between the basis of common 
sense, as defined, for example, by the iate Dr, 
N. W. Taylor, of New Haven, and that on 
which theolouical science and philosophy 
stands. Dr. Taylor would not have thanked 
the author for his pains, and even Dr. Leighton 








starts with the wholly different assumption 
that the postulates of scientific th ology and of 
philosophy are within the purview of common 
sense, We do nou like this phrase when used 
for scientific purposes. It is too indefinite, 
and may imply some distinct sense or gift by 
which the mind judges intuitively that cer- 
tain religious propositions are true, as the 
Queen of England is said to recognize a phy- 
sician when she sees him; or it may imply that 
philosophy rests on certain primal assump- 
tions, or even shade up or down into some- 
thing like the Kantian categories. But, in any 
case, common sense, in any respectable use of 
the term, and scientific theology or philosophy 
appeal to the same court. To open a book 
with the statement that iv deprecates criticism 
from the standpoint of theological science and 
philosophy, and appeals to common sense, 
lays it under a suspicion which would bea 
great injustice to Dr. Leigbton’s memory. 
His argument goes on the assumption that 
faith is a practical principle which acts on the 
basis of probabilities whose strength lies in the 
original convictions of the human mind. He 
shows that all life and rational action rest on 
assumptions of the same nature, and develops 
his thought by sharing the commanding place 
which the principle holds in the direction of 
life. From this he passes to the specific ex- 
position and defense of the Christian doctrine 
of faith. Many of the author’s conclusions 
appear to us, too narrowly drawn. In speak- 
ing of the rash dictum ** Where faith begins 
there reaxon ends,’’ he misses the point, as he 
would not have done bad he inverted bis prc p- 
osition and given it correctly—‘t Where rea- 
son ends, there faith begias”—a very differ- 
ent proposition, which by no means implies 
a suspense of reason in the act of faith. The 
merit of the book is the assertion of the ra- 
tional basis of faith on the ground of proba- 
bilities recognized as such by minds which 
love and hiv» inthe truth. Its defect is an im- 
perfect analysis of the ultimate standard of 
‘common sense.’’ For practical impression 
the book is vigorous, keen and convincing. 
(Funk & Wagnails. 75 cents.) 


....There is rather more of the Doctor of 
medicine and anatomist in Dr. Morell Mackenzie's 
Hygiene of the Vocal Organs than there is of the 
musical maestro, It is, however, a fault in a 
good direction, which brings us nearer to the 
physical factsin the case. The general theory 
of the book that the sound method for the voice 
must be based on the vocal anatomy is beyond 
dispute;andin general this * Practical han4- 
bouk for Singers and Speakers” is a distinct ad- 
vance toward a more accurate and intelligent 
statement of these facts, and as such one of the 
best manuals to be commended to a young stu- 
dent or to an open-minded teacher. There is, 
however, a wide distinction between those ele- 
ments of the sound vocal method which may be 
expected to be settled by the study ef anatomy 
and those which are founded on the artistic study 
of mucical tones and expressions, The effective 
ness and quality of a voice and the numberless 
nuances of tone are too subtle for the laryngo- 
scope, «nd require a freer and more artistic train- 
ing than any possible swudy of physiology would 
lead to. Dr. Mackenzie recognizes this, though 
he has not always kept himself in efficient regu- 
lation under the law. For example, ae is cer- 
tainly astray in defining the difference between 
ordinary speech and musical tune as nothiog 
more than that the former is limited in range to 
a very few notes delivered without regard to 
musical time. This amounts to nothing. A 
musical tone is a sustained tone. A tune be- 
comes musical by taking form in time, whether 
longer or shorter. There is no sucn thing as 
‘* musical time,” except in rbythm, whieh bas 
nothing to du with the distinction between the 
speaking voice and the singing voice, but with 
the relation of notes to each other. As to the 
registers Dr. Mackenzie may be right from the 
pbysiological point of view, in making them only 
two, but he will not corvince singing masters, 
whose distinctions are based upon changes that 
are too subtle for laryngoscopic detection, and 
may be made by different parts of the vocal or- 
ganism. On its own grouud the manual w 
admirable, especially in the diseussion of vocal 
therapeutics, the preservation of the voice and 
the curing of defects. (Macmillan & Co. $1.50.) 


....We have received from the Hon. A, 8, 
Draper, Superintendent, the TZherty-Second 
Annuai Report of the Superintendert of Public 
Instruction of the State of New York. He ob- 
serves that, uoder the law of 1584, instruction is 
now given in tie public schools in physiology 
and hygiene, and that the commissioners have 
generally introduced under the latter head in- 
struction as to the use of alcohol and of tobacco. 
This puts the schools to s good use. It is to be 
hoped that under the head of physiology nothing 
more than the simplest elementary instruction 
will be attemp ed, and that hygiene will be car- 
ried far enough t> send the scnolars out into 
tbe world with defiuive ideas as to those maiters 
of social sanitary science which affect the public 
health, and in waoich they will have to act as cit- 
izens and house-owners—such, for example, as 





drains, sewers, cess-pools, and the propagation 
of disease. By the same authority which quali- 
fies the state to teach matters of this nature, it 
snould also require the elements of social 
morality to be taught, of which we finé 
no trace in these voluminous reports. Lhe 
state may not int+rfere with private conscienee 

but it should require definite teaching as to tne 
elementary principles of social and politcal 
morality—such ag the rightsof property, respect 
for law, and the rights of other people under the 
law, the dangers and criminality of anarchism, 
nihilism and private revenge. The dangers of 
our public school system are two; first, that 
they will educate the masses of the scholars 
away from their condition 1n hfe, and next that, 
concentrating themselves on intellectual devel- 
opment, they will turn out a generation defective 
in social or political conscience. 


---.»Miss Isabel F. Hapgood is one of our very 
best ana most intelligent Russian scholars, The 
neat, idiomatic and adequate work she has done 
in rendering the first volume of Couns Tolstoi’s 
memoirs, Childhood, Boyhood, Youth, into Eng- 
lish, stands im marked contrast with the sloppy 
second-hand reudering of which we have bad 80 
much in @ roundabout way through the Freneh. 
Count Tolstoi has been introduced to the Amer- 
ican public wrong end first in his visionary and 
ascctic work on religion, which, with all the 
purity of its intentions and noble simplicity of 
faitp, must be classed among the morbid and un- 
real renderings of Christianity. It is but fair 
to say that the autbor’s friends have always 
looked on him as out of his pavural sphere in 
works and speculations of this character, and 
hoped to see him back again in his proper hter- 
ary activity. The present volume has this char- 
acter, but is in our reading the reflection of a 
mind that might easily iorsake tne path of 
ordinary life for exactly such visionary and 
unpracsical speculations as he has given the 
world io **My R-ligion.” The present volume 
has the interest of a Dutch genre picture. lt is 
a wonderful series of microscopic ubservations, 
directed to the minute and even trivial affairs of 
ehildhood and youth. Nothing but the hand of 
a master endowed with more or less genius saves 
the work from commonplace. In Tolstoi’s 
treatment these insignificant touches call up 
vivid pictures of Russian life and homes. They 
possess a wonderiul interest, which it is hard to 
believe can be greater in the original Russian 
than in the excellent translation of Mies Hap- 
good, who has done them inw English. (Thom- 
as Y. Croweli & Co. $1.50.) 


-.».We have had occasion, in a recent Lum 
ber of Tur INDEPENDENT, to notice No, I 
of the admirable publicaiions of the * Filson 
Club,” under the editorship of Thomas Speed, 
who, in the number named, has drawn from the 
Filson papers, Wiluam Brown’s papers, Caik’s 
journal, and other sources a highly valuabie ae- 
count of the first movement into Kentucky. A 
considerable part of the history of this state 
still survives, as General Shaler remarks, in the 
cus:ody of hving men, who have received it by 
tradition. It ought to be collected and ex- 
amined at ouce. We have before u3 another 
vulume which makes some attempt to do this 
for the period which began just before the set- 
tlement of Kentucky, and for the region which 
lay both on the way to and actually wishin the 
limits of the **Dark and bioody Land.” In 
Tne Rear Guard of the Revolution, Edmund 
Kirke, author of *‘Among the Piner,” and of 
** Dowr io Tennessee,” bas gleaned from the 
fieid to which we refer some interes.ing matter to 
preserve the memory of the heroes of the buck- 
skin age, who, in tne frontier lands of the Caro- 
linas, Virginia, and Tennessee, fuught the King 
and the [udian. Kdmund Kirke bas gleaned his 
material irom the country itself, and from tra- 
ditions whose living sources were a little while 
ago accessible, and are not yet wholly closed. 
The substantial conclusions and judgments ex- 
pressed in the volume will be tuund in Ban- 
croft ; but the merit of the present study is that 
the autbor has traced the stream back, followed 
it through its ramifications, and given it in the 
most samstactory fullness of detail. (D. Apple- 
von & Co. $1.50.) 


-.-.Pbilip Gilbert Hamerton’s Puris in Old 
and Present Times is a work to make former ex- 
plorers of the French capital mourn that such a 
vademecum was not to be had in their day. 
Paris as it now stands, with the exception of a 
few ancient reminders such as the Hotel de 
Clunxy, Notre Dame, tne Sainte Chapelle, and now 
and then a bitof ruin, like the tower of St, 
Jacques, is on the face of it a newcity, inhabited 
by people who love new things and much prefer 
tolive among them. But Paris has become new 
by the wholesale periodic destruction of the 
old. This bas gone on to an unparalleled ex- 
tent, and been done so thoroughly as to make it 
difficult, without an antiquary at hand, to trace 
the continuity of its historic lines. The manual 
to which we refer supplies this much neded 
service with full and accurate learning which 
leaves pothing to be desired, and is only less ad- 
mirable than the vigorous vitality, which enables 
the author to hold an even baiance between the 
old and the pew. If be has not evolved the 
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modern city from the earlier one, which {in such 
a revolutionary and catastrophic process was not 
possible, he has marked and illustrated the steps 
of the transition, and made them delightfully 
plain to his readers. The volume is provided 
with a large number of well chosen engravings, 
which, though they might he done better than 
they are in the American edition, are a substan- 
tial addition to the usefulness of the work. 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston $3 00.) 


..-.We noticed on its appearance the 
first volume of the very interesting collec- 
tion of biographic, critical, and miscellaneous 
notes on Actors and Actresses of Great Britain 
and the United States, by the Messrs. Brander 
Mathews and Laurence Hutton. The second 
volume treats of the Kembles and their contem- 
poraries, beginning with that striking but erratic 
genius of the British and American stage, 
George Frederick Cooke, who lies in St. Paul’s 
churchyard in this city, where his grave 1s 
marked by a stone erected by the elder Kean, and 
repaired by the younger. Poor Cooke was bis 


own worst enemy, and killed himself at 
last with his cups, which betrayed him 
into otherwise much trouble. Once at 
Liverpool, after a shameful exhibition of 


himself on the stage, he was brought to his 
senses by the audience, who demanded an apolo- 
gy on the spot. Cooke drew himself up with 
great dignity, and replied: ‘‘ Apology from me! 
From George Frederick Cooke! Take it from 
this remark: There is not a brick in your infer- 
nal town which is not cemented by the blood of 
aslave!” The interest of the volume centers 
in the Kembles, with Mrs. Siddons at their head, 
In addition to their own work, the authors have 
compiled a maas of first hand contemporary 
sketches, criticism, and summary opinion from 
authors who wrote from personal knowledge, and 
whose remarks, presented in this way, leave, in 
many cases, the strongest possible impression. 
(Cassell & Co. $1.50.) 


..+-Lt was fitting that the ‘‘ Clarendon Press” 
of Oxford should do something to popularize 
for English readers the great work of the Ear) 
of Clarendon, from whom the Press takes its 
name, and whose descendants have often shown 
their regard for Oxford and its university. A 
recent number in the series issued by this press, 
is the great Earl’s History of the Rebellion, Book 
VI. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
Thomas Arnold, of University College, Oxford. 
The work from which this selection is made is 
in sixteen large books. Book VI., printed in this 
edition,contains the history frcem the actual out- 
break of hostilities to the failure of the Scotch 
Commissioner’s negotiations, and covers a period 
of about seven months from Aug. 1642. The 
final chapter is devoted to sketches of the lead- 
ing men on both sides. The distinct mert of 
the publication is, however, what the editor has 
supplied in the introduction, which is a complete 
biographic sketch of the noble author and his 
works, and in the notes, which are numerous, 
spicy, and loaded with out-of-the-way knowledge, 
very necessary for the complete understanding 
of the history, and not easily accessible. A 
good map of England by counties, with a Pian of 
the Battle of Edge Hill is included in the vol- 
ume. (Macmillan & Co. $1.10) 


...-The Rev. J. I. Mombert, D.D., has pubs. 
lished, in Great Lives; a Course of History in 
Biographies, a sketch of universal history, in a 
series of condensed and selacted biographies, 
which he has taken as typical of the age they 
are chosen to represent. The sketches are 
grouped in periods to represent the three usual 
subdivisions of Ancient (which is divided into a 
Greek and a Roman group), Mediwval, and 
Modern. The author’s plan confines him to 
narrow limits, in which the facts are generally 
accurately noted, though we find some excep- 
tions. It is inexact to say that Bliicher’s defeat 
at Ligny ‘‘compelled Wellington to fall back on 
Waterloo.” In the Conference at Quatre Bras, 
on the 16th, the Duke had already pointed out 
to Bliicher that Ligny was untenable, and they 
had agreed to concentrate on Waterloo. The 
concerted plan on which Waterloo was fought 
was settled prior to Ligny and Quatre Bras, and 
assumed the co-operation of Bliicher at Water- 
loo. It is, therefore, both inexact and mislead- 
ing to speak of Wellington being saved by the 
** opportune” arrival of Bliicher. The statement, 
“Napoleon attacked Wellington, and believed to 
have won the day, when the opportune arrival of 
Blacher, who had marched round him, gave the 
death-blow,”’ etc., 
is as wonderful for history as it is for grammar. 
Bliicher did not march “ round” Napoleon (nor 
** round” Wellington, if this is the meaning of 
the sloppy sentence), The moment when 
Napoleon fancied he had beaten Wellington, 
and sent off his premature couriers, was long be- 
fore Von Bulow struck the French wing, though 
his columns had been seen before the German at- 
tack was felt on the right. Napoleon was then un- 
deceived as to the impression made on the Eng- 
lish squares. Whatever might have happened 


had not Bliicher come into the field, there never 
was a moment when the English line broke or 
gave serious sign of having been beaten. In 
the last effort it threw off the Guards with splen- 





did courage. The immediate cause of the panic 
which overwhelmed the French army was the 
rush forward of the English Guards on the heels 
of the repulsed columns of Napoleon. (Leach, 
Sheweil & Sanborn, Boston and New York.) 


.- Vol. VIL. of Leslie Stephen’s Dictionary of 
National Biography has appeared. It covers the 
ground from Brown to Barthogge. The number 
heppens not to fall on a particularly rich section 
of the alphabet, but includes in it some names 
of the highest interest. The longest articles 
that we have noticed are devoted to Edmund 
Burke and to John Bunyan. The number con- 
tains also, notices of Robart Burns and of Mra. 
Browning. The name of Bruce introduces the 
great patriot of Scotland. The much disputed 
story of George Buchanan, equally famous for 
his part in the reformation of Scotland, and in 
the career of the ill-fated Queen of Scots, is told 
with admirable skill. We have in this volume 
Buckle, the historian, Henry Bulwer, the diplo- 
mat (Edward, George Bulwer, Lord Lytton, 
is reserved to appear under the title Lytton), 
the theologian, Martin Bucer, the unfortunate 
General Burgoyne, Bishops Burnet and Bull, 
the composer of the same name (John), and the 
long line of Browns and Brownes. The more 
we cxamine the work the more we see to admire 
in it as a marvel of brevity combined with full- 
ness and accuracy that does not drop into dull- 
ness. (Macmillan & Co. $3.25.) 


.-Prof. John Robert Seeley’s Short Bistory 
of Napoleon the First, republished in this coun- 
try by the Messrs, Roberts Rrothers (Boston), is 
the best brief summary of the Napoleonic his- 
tory which has been published, from the Eng- 
lish point of view. The keynote of the history 
is struck in a striking way by the unusual por- 
trait of the emperor given as a frontispiece, in 
whose hard, fatefal,and powerful features we see 
the characteristics of the man as the unsparing 
criticism of the recent times has developed 
them. The student will want more detail than 
this survey furnishes; but when the facts are 
before him, he cannot be in better hands for the 
connection of events and that philosophical re- 
duction of the whole complicated series of events 
to an orderly whole. Many students who have 
toiled through the disconnected facts of succes- 
sive campaigns and treaties, will, for the first 
time, on reading this book, see why Napoleon 
was able to ride rough-shod over Europe until 
1813, why he failed at last, and get possession of 
a standard by which to estimate his geniusas a 
soldier and a statesman, and to pass judgment 
on his career. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. $1.50. ) 


. Oscar R. Gleason has added another to the 
numerous manuals for the management of 
horses. How to Handle and Educate Vicious 
Horses would have made the author’s reputation 
before Rarey’s day. It now contains some new 
ideas, especially as to the construciion of simple 
and effec'ive apparatus to control the horse. 
The directions tor making this apparatus are not 
in all cases intelligible. It would be an improve- 
ment to add lettered drawings of the apparatus. 
The volume contains also some good hints on the 
training and health of dogs. (O. Judd Co. 
$1.00.) A book more particularly adaptedjto 
breeders than the above is published also by the 
Orange Judd Co., Zhe Percheron Horse in Amer- 
ica, by M. C. Wild: in France, by Charles du 
Hays. The cream of the book lies in the latter 
treatise, by M. Du Hays, which has had a pow- 
erful effect on the breeding of horses in this 
country and is destined to have still more. Mr. 
Wild introduces it with just what needs to be 
said as to the history of the breed in this coun- 
try and its adaptability. A people who believe 
in the nobility of labor should take kindly to 
this race of thoroughbreds from the desert, in 
harness. ($1.00.) 


.--Mr. Theodore 8. Van Dyke has already 
established bimself before the literary world by 
“The S:ill Hunter” and a manual of field sport 
in California. Of his new work on Southern 
California; Its Valleys, Hills and Streams; Its 
Animals, Birds and Fishes; Its Gardens, 
Farms and Climate, we had already had 
glimpses in the journals which have published 
the interesting letters which form the basis of 
the volume just published by the Messrs. Ford, 
Howprd & Hulbert. The value of the book lies 
in the great fund of classified information 
which only a good observer and a well-trained 
naturalist could collect. What we require to 
know in all such cases as this, is the compara- 
tive relation of the fact in California to the cog- 
nite fact in other parts of the world. Climates 
and countries all have their strong points and 
their bad points. But how do they compare? 
It requires a wide range of knowledge and ob- 
servation to make this comparison. Mr. Van 
Dyke seems to be able to do it, and shows in his 
volume the happy ability of describing what is 
before him in right and true relations with 
what the reader has before him. (Price, $1.50.) 





. It is impossible to contemplate the history 
of Quakerism without a warming of the heart 
to the disciples of that faith. Persecuted as 
they have been, and subjected as they may 
still be to occasional annoyance and violence, 
they have fairly demonstratid the beatitude 
by their proof that the “‘ meek shall inherit the 





arth” and made all men their friends. We bad 
occasion, not long ago, to dwell on some of the 
peculiarities of the brotherhood in noticing the 
Life of Caroline Fry, by Edward Ryder. The 
same author now gives us a little volume on the 
lights and Shadows of Quakerism, which is 
designed to set forth the belief of the Friends 
in all essential and leading points. The man- 
ual is made up from the position of the evangel- 
ical and orthodox Friends, and although it con- 
tains points as to which we should rather like 
to engage the author in friendly discussion, 
especially as to positive institutions, we see 
nothing in the volume which wanders beyond 
the limit of Christian liberty. The book is sweet 
in tone, pure in style and very gentle and ur- 
dogmatic in its exposition of the views of the 
Brotherhood. (Philip H. Smith, Pauling, N. Y.) 


..+.-The Messrs. Ginn & Co. publish a third 
edition of Six Weeks’ Preparation for Reading 
Cesar, by James M. Whiton, Ph.D., an admir- 
able elementary iatroduction to the study of 
Cwzar. Everything for which the grammar need 
be consulted, except the paradigms, i3 contained 
in each lesson. The manual is formed upon a 
plan which, though not wholly new, is original 
with Dr. Whiton. The present edition has been 
made more convenient by the introduction of 
simple grammatical notes instead of references, 
and a larger amount of such explanation as is 
required in the class-room. The readings are 
selections from Cesar, which are combined with 
other passages, to be translated back into 
Latin. With the Six Weeks’ Preparation is 
combized a manual for daily use after the pupil 
has begun to read Cesar. The two parts make 
a whole that could come only from the pen of a 
genuine scholar experienced in teaching, and 
who had an original gift for that work. 
(Ginn & Co. 45c.) 


....Travelers going abroad in search ef 
health, and who have had their attention turned 
to Carlsbad asa promising resort, can get all 
the information they require in advance, for the 
formation of an opinion by the thorough and in 
every way excellens manual Carlsbad and Its 
Environs, by Jobn Merrylees, with a medical 
treatise on the use of the waters by B. London, 
M.D., a resident physician at Carlsbad. The 
manual is well provided with maps, contains 
full particulars as to charges, cost, etc., and an 
amount of definite information which it is 
wholly out of the question to obtain concerning 
avy American resort. (Charles Scribner’s Sons : 
$2.50.) 


.... Misfits and Remnants is a collection of 
romantic atories drawn by L. D. Ventura and 
8. Sheirtch, from the shady side of life. Now it 
is an Italian bootblack, with his group around 
him ; now it is two Italian children perishing 
under hard training forcrime. Other stories 
run into the black darkness of nihilism. They 
show more than usual power of expression and 
considerable imagination. (Boston: Ticknor 
& Co. $1.00.) 


...Number threeof the ‘Primers of Domestic 
Science” is Familiar Lessons for Little Girls, a 
First Book of the Artof Cooking, by Mrs. Harrie 
J. Willard. Mrs. Willard is strong in her com. 
mand of the two arts which lead to success io 
the preparation of such a manualas this. She 
understands housekeeping, and she understands 
teaching. The result is a capita) book to begin 
with ; and if the beginning is made as it should 
be, all the rest will come easily. (George Sher 
wood & Co., Chicago.) 


....The latest number of The Olden Time 
Series is composed of more or less curious ad- 
vertisements gleaned from old newspapers of 
Boston and Salem, Massachusetts. It is the 
fourth number of the series, and in its “ quaint 
and curious advertisements” gives a picture of 
the times, which, though partial, is unques- 
tionably true to the hfe as far asit goes. (Tick- 
nor & Co., Boston. 50 cents.) 


..Mr. Oscar Fay Adams is up to time again 
with his monthly number for July on his way 
“through the year with the poets.” The defi- 
niteness of the high summer month has made 
his task easier,and he has been rewarded with 
richer finds to combine into his mid-summer 
number. (D. Lothrop & Co., Boston.) 


..Under the general head of Vital Questions 
Pertaining to Christian Belief, the Rev. M. 
Rhodes, D.D., has collected a series of papers on 
uch subjects as “‘ The Folly of Atheism,” ‘Is 
the Bible Inspired ?” “‘ Probation After Death,” 
etc. The book is earnest in tone and conserva- 
tive in position, and written in a good spirit. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. Henry Norman, for some time London 
correspondent of the Hvening Post, has been 
added to the staff of the Pall Mall Gazette. 


....Mrs, Susan E. Wallace’s “ Ginevra” will 
be published in handsome style by Worthington 
& Co. as aholidayybook, with fine illustrations. 


...-Clark Russell’s new story of the ocean 
(which will be printed in several English papers 
at the same time and not appear here at present) 
is called “‘ The Golden Hope.” 











..John Ruskin’s ‘Examples of the Archi- 
tecture of Venice” in the first large paper edi- 
tion is bringing higher prizes each year. A 
copy brought $250 at a London sale last week. 


..Messre. Baker & Taylor announce as now 
ready the fifteenth thousand of ‘‘ Our Country: 
Its Possible Fature and Present Crisis,” by Jo- 
siah Strong, D.D., with an introduction by Prof. 
Austin Phelps. 


...The **Death of D’Assas,” the third of the 
prize poems that Good Cheer has been publish- 
ing, is by Miss Mary E. VanDyne, of Brooklyn, 
well-known for her versatility in literary work 
and as editor of Harper’s Young People for 
several years. 


.. The list of authors that The Critic lately 
published still continues to excite lively and nter- 
esting discussions and communications in that 
paper. Mr. Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel) has 
printed a letter on the topic in this week's 
issue. 


.. Miss Louisa M. Alcott has in press a new 
book for young people. It will soon be ready 
—from Roberts Bros, This announcewent will 
give pleasure to the tens of thonsands of this 
pleasant and helpful author’s readers; more 
particularly when the title ‘‘Jo’s Boys ; and How 
They Turned Out” is mentioned. 


..-Lady Shelley has presented to Miss Mur- 
ray a lock of the poet’s hair set on a magnifi~ 
cent gold medallion with the familiar portrait 
of Beatrice Cenci enameled upon it. It wasa 
mark of her admiration of the feeling end tact 
displayed by Miss Murray during the recent 
“startling” presentation of Shelley’s drama, by 
the Shelley Society. 


..Dr. Ginsburg’s *‘The Massorah” is ably 
and severely criticised at length in The Guar- 
dian, of London, by a writer who cruelly re- 
minds him that for three weeks he was inclined 
to aczept the genuineness of Dr. Shapira’s 
forged Pentateuch. The Guardian says the 
volume is made too expensive by needles3 print- 
ing of Hebrew vowels, that it is uncritically put 
together, and that the manuscripts are incor- 
rectly copied. 


..* Hannibal of New York” is the title of a 
new novel of New York and Newport life by 
Thomas Wharton (author of that much differed- 
about book, “A Latter Day Saint”), which will 
shortly be published by Henry Holt & Co., in 
their Leisure Hour Series. Those that have 
seen the manuscript say that the plot, which 
turns on the intrigues of two Wall Street money 
kings, is elaborate and interesting and the style 
‘abounding in wit.” 


....The Messrs. Cassell & Co., Limited, desire 
to warn the public against a clever swindler, who 
1s giving them trouble by offering to furnish one 
of their magazines (as The Quiver, or The Family 
Magazine), with four pictures as a premium, all 
for one dollar. He carries printed receipts, 
signed ‘* Caasell & Cv.,” is of middle-age, sandy 
haired and tall figure. In the summer, the 
sharper who pretends to be connected with 
literary concerns is especially active, and this 
year several firms have suffered by some pesti- 
lent knaves of the sort. 


..-Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper’s autobiog- 
raphy contains a store of interesting anecdoti- 
cal matter. Indeed it is quite the most readable 
thing the author of ‘Proverbial Philosophy ” 
ever wrote. In speaking of the dangers to 
which a writer’s nianuscripts are always open, 
he tells us of a faithful maid arranging his study 
and always putting his papers in awful confu- 
sion. ‘Upon my cautioning her,” he says, “not 
to destroy anything, I was horrified by the un- 
conscious Audrey's instant reply, ‘Oh! sir! I 
never burns no paper but what is spoiled by 
being written on!’” And he goes on to say 
that in ** prehistoric days when we sported with 
loose powder and shot and paper wadding, I was 
a guest for some days in September with James 


Maclaren at Ticehurst, and recollect his horror 
at finding that the luncheon sandwiches were 
wrapped in some of his most precious MSS.—for 
he was writing a treatise on tinance, and those 
leaves were covered with calculations—and that 
his shooting-party were ramming down their 
charges with the recorded labor of his brains.” 


-_ 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Owtng to the dewtidering variety recentip intro- 
duced wnto the size ana form of printing paper. the 
ola designations of books, as 40, wo, l2mo, cte., 
Otve £0 little indication of size that we shall herea/ster, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures 0f books in 
this list in tnones and quarters, he number frst 
gwen is the lenoth. 





The Phantom City. A Volcanic Romance. By 

William Werall, author of “Ralph Nor- 

breck’s Trust,” etc. 744x4%, pp. vin, 288. New 
York: Cassell & Co., Limite 


Wanted—A Sensation. rf Benen’ 8. Van Zile. 
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74x4%, OP. 173. The BAe, ....0..ceee-ceeeersee 0 25 
A Race For‘tife. And Other ‘sivatans Ld + meat 
ing Writers. 64x44. pp. 142, The same...... 0 16 
aad Fight Adventure. And Other canton By 
ng Writers. 634144, pp. 142. The came. 016 
Elements =! Analytic Geometry. By G. A. Went- 
orth, A.M. 7\4x4%, bp. vi, 247. Boston: 
Ginn & GO... ccccece coccecscccccveccccccccocerseces 110 
tarch’s Lives. Clough's Translation. 
ae ‘Abri and_ Annotated for Schools, by 
Eawin Ginn. With Historical Introductions 
by W. F. Alien. 7x4%, pp. xiv, 333, T wae 050 
Second Music Reader. Based 
mee Cc. H. Hohmann. ‘By. Luther “wi ra 
— 73x56, pp. xxxvi, 185, The same,,,., . Of 
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Outlines of the Wistory of Ethics for English 
Readere. By Hen Sidgwick. author of 
“The Methods of Ethics. " 74x44, PD. xxiv, 
“i. Londou and New York: Macmillan & 

The Golden Treasury of the Beet ‘Pones and L: igs 
ical Poems in the English Language. 
lected and Arranged with Notes by Francis 
Turner Palgrave, Professor of Poetry in the 
Caiventy of Oxford CXx4%4, pp. 346. The 


GP. Hircuninescanscedepen +*<esenbins ecetrasonet 0 50 
Ketherine Blythe. A Novel. By Katharine Lee. 
64x44, a 258. New York: Harper & Bros... 0 25 
Keep My Secret. A Novel. By G. M. Robins. 
(eransiin Square Library. ) 11x8, pp. 56. The om 
GITED. 2c ccnccoscccscccceccccsoncesccconsecosescseces 


sionteneaite siopthahy Wegenine. Vol. Bee hi 
anuary to June, 1886. pp. 568, Phil- 
adelphia: 5. Be Lippincott & Gar 

Apologetics; or, The Soientite Vindication “of 
Christianity. B J. ¥ rard, — 


A Perce Band. , Record and an Ap 4 
By B. Broomhall, Secretar: ry. of the Ohina Tn- 
land Mission. London: Morgan & Scott... 

Ramone. my Helen Jackson. Translated into 

German <iisabets aes nio. 73¢x5, pp. 
4ul. Lei pauls: Georg BENMEC. 000 cos. -cccccocee 

The Carol. A Book of eileen ‘Songs for the 
Sander: school and the Home. By Charles 

W. Wendte. 754x534, pp. 220. Cincinnati: The 
John Church Co.....cccccccccccrsccccccccess- oe 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 





As Common Mortals. 


A Novel. Cleth, 81.25. 


“ A -trong story, thescene of which is laid in the 
city of Brooklyn, and will be read with the greatest 
interest and feeling.” 


CASSELL'S “SELECT "LIBRARY 


OF ENTERTAINING FICTION. 


A collection of complete stories by leadirg writers, 
Price, 15 cents per volume, 


NOW READY. 
A Race for Life, etc. 
My Night Adventure, etc. 
NEW VOLUMES IN 


GASSELL'S “* RAINBOW” SERIES. 


Price, 25 cents per volume. 
Wanted—A Sensation. 

A Saratoga Incident. By Epwarp 8. V4n ZILE, 
Marvelous in Our Eyes. 
Scruples. By Mrs. J, H. Watworta. 
A Moral Sinner. 


NEW VOLUMES IN 


Cassell's Nalioual Library. 


Price, 10 cents per volume. 
Plutarch’s Lives of Alcibiades and 
Coriolanus, Aristides and Cato 
the Censor. 
Nature and Art, 
Voyagers’ Tales. 
Hamlet. By SHAKESPEARE. 
Complete Catalogue sent free o sent free on application. 


Cassell & Company, Limited, 


739 anp 741 Broapway, New York. 





1 vol., 12mo. 











By Mrs. InouBa.p. 





Book Agents Wanted. Am. Pub’e Co., Gartford. Con. 





for AUGUST 
Is the 
MIDSUMMER 
HOLIDAY NUMBER. 
A prominent attraction 
of which is the first install- 
ment of Frank R. Stock- 
g ton’s three-part novelette, 
“THE CASTING AWAY OF 
MRS. LECKS AND MRS. ALESHINE,”’ 
The story of two worthy New England 
women who, with the chronicler of the tale, are 
shipwrecked, and reach an island in the Pacific. 
NOTABLE ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES 
Are:—“ Heidelberg,” by Lucy M. Mitchell, 
a timely sketch < the old university, the 
sooth anniversary of whose founding is about 
to be celebrated; “The Western Art Move- 
ment,” by Ripley ‘Hitchcock, with illustrations 
of new museums and art schools i in Cincinnati, 
Chicago, and elsewhere; ‘‘Sea-Birds at the 
Farne Islands,” the home of Grace Darling; 
and a paper on “ Algiers and its Suburbs.” 
One of the most important and most stub- 
bornly fought battles of the war, 
FREDERICKSBURG, 
is the subject of finely illustrated pee by 
Generals Longstreet, D. N. Couch, Wm. F. 
Smith, Rush C, Hawkins,and Maj. J. H. Lacy, 
the latter writing particularly of General Lee. 
“Colonel Spaight’s Prejudices,” a short story 
by Julian Hawthorne; “A Gypsy Beauty,” 
with portrait, by Chas. G. Leland; chapters 
of Mr. Howells’s novel; “Is it Peace or 
War?” by Washington Gladden; ‘John 
Burroughs and his last Two Books,” with 
frontispiece portrait 5 ; brief essays; poems; 
“ Bric-a-brac ;”’ etc., complete the number. 
Sold everywhere, Price 35 cents, 


“BARNES’ NATIONAL INK. - 


J. ig Bates, News rAd’ting Agent, 41 Park Row 
N. Y¥.. bought outs. M. Pettengill & Co. April, 1986" 


“WHITING'S STANDARD” WRITING PAPER. 


















TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION 


of British authors, in half morocco binding, at $1.25 
avolume. Send for catalogue to 


DUPRAT & CO., 


Successor to GEO. J. COOMBES, 
Dealers in Rare and Modern Books. 
5 East 17th Street, New York City. 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 





TARUS BULBA, By Nixotar V. Gocot, with 
Portrait of the Author. 12mo. $1.00. 

“For grandeur, simplicity of conception and su 

perbness of description, can hardly be equaled.”—N, 

Y. Times. 

“Every stroke tells. He has the wonderful genius 

of Turgenief in word painting.’—Chronicle, San 

Francisco. 

“ A wonderful prose epic, having all the charm and 

style ofa stately poem—one of the masterpieces of 

literature.”—J. Y. Star. 

A VITAL QUESTION, or WHAT IS TO BE 
DONE, By Nixoxval G. TCHERNUISHEVSEY, with 
Portraitof the Author. 12mo. $1.25. 

“A famous but crude novel.”"—N. ¥. Tribune. 

“Yet it so touches the deep realities of life, that in 

its force one forgets its crudity of form.”--Evening 

Traveler, Boston, 

“ People accustomed to think out of leading strings 
will be glad to read it.”"—Hart/ora Post. 


CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD. YOUTH. By 
Count Lyor N. Totsror. 12mo. With Portrait of 
the Author. $1.50. 


“ There is no question that heisthe greatest of liv- 
ing Russian authors.” —Chronicle, San Francisco. 

“ Tolstoi illuminates everything he describes ina 
manner peculiar to Russian genius.”"—Brooklyn 
Times. 

“ Kemarkable introspective work."—N. Y¥. Tribune, 


Also by the same Author: 
ANNA KARENINA, Royal i2mo. $1.75. 
MY RELIGION, 12mo. 81.25. 
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With poetical contributions by 
Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, Miss Louisa M. Alcott, Hez- 
ckiah Butterworth, and many others. 

The Music, original and selected, by Geo. F. Roo’ 

J. R. Murray, J. B. Sharland, P. P. Bliss and J. Hy 
Dykes, Stainer, Barnby, yeast: Mendelssohn and 
other eminent composers, old and new. 

This work, long in preparation by an experienced 
Sunday Sc hool worker, contains over 200 separate 
musical selections,together with a number of musical 
and responsive services for the festival and ordinary 
occasions of the Sunday School and the Home Altar. 

Price 85 cents each by mail, postpaid; 
$3.60 a dozen by express. Boog © not prepald. 
C7’ Specimen Pages 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 9. 
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Boston University Law School. 
WILLIAM F. WARREN, LL D, President. 


Three Years’ Course. Twenty Instructors. 
Address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean, 


CHAMBERSBURG (Pa) ACADEMY.— 
First-class boarding and day school ie boys. For 
terms, apply to M. R. ALEXANDER, A. B., Principal. 


CHELTENHAM ACADEMY, 
Situated on Se Hills, afew miles from Phila- 
delphia. The sixteenth annual session begins Sep- 
tember 15th. Fine buildings, extensive gruunds, 
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jera CH Dt to Rev. SAuL. CLEMENTS, D.D., or Rev. 
L HOWELL, P. O., Shoemakertown, i. 
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FREEHOLD INSTITUTE, Freehold, N. J. 
Forty-third year. Prepares boys and young men for 
any college or for business. Backward boys privatel 
taught. Place healthful,grounds ample. Base-ball, 
foot-ball, enlitigsy —, bowling alley, gymnasium. 


AMBERS, A.M, Prin. 


Gannett Institute FOR xouxe 


Family and D ay Pupils. Full corps of teachers and 
lecturers, The 33d year will begin Wednesday,Sept. 29, 
1886. wen cotslosne and clroules apoly to Revy.GE0.Gan- 
NETT, A. M., Principal, 69 Chester Sq., Boston, Mass 








GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
THE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. MARY. 
Exverienced teachers, thorough instruction and 
careful Christian training for a limited number of 
girls. School year begius Sept. 22d. For further in- 
formation address, 
MISS CHARLOTTE TITCOMB, Principal. 
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Preparatory School for Boys. Classical, Minelich 
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thorough school end pleas easant 
ful location. Rooms f boys, Eight teachers. 
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Colleges. ©. b, METCALF, A. M., Supt. 
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). Address “~~ Principals, A. ARMAGNAC, Ph.D. 
(Princeton); D. A. Rows, A.M. (Columbia). Box 401. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
BALTIMORE. 
University aad Collegiate Courses. 


The programmes for the next academic year are 
now ready for distribution. 
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ROCKLAND COLLECE, 
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GRADUATING CHORE UNIVERSITY PREPARA- 
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books in Libraries. 
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L m Ot eident. 
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SEYMOUR SMITH INSTITUTE, PINE PLAINS, 
NSN. Y., Rev. A. Martice, A. M. Principal. Prepares 
for college. Numbers limited, Healthful. Homelike. 


QOoUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bridgeton, WN. 
\ . Very healthy. Both sexes. See prepa- 
Lt for college, teaching, or business. x 
Music and Art epartments. Be ST Sept. 15th. 
RASK, Principal. 
’ BUSTLETON, 
ST. LUKE $ SCHOOL Pa. Near Phila. 
e School. Number limited to thirty-five. Care- 
oF tndtviduat attention. Prepares thoroughly for 
business or any college Exteere and beautiful 
grounds. Unusually heath? Gymnasium, h 
regular drill under master. Vat -of-door sports en- 
couraged to promote manliness and health, Princi = 
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ates. CHAS. H. STROUT, A.M., Principal. 
ont CH ERS. —For larger salaries or change of lo- 
p, address Teachers’ Co-operati ve Association, 


io State St., Chicago, Il. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
in the South and West. Enclose stamp, and add 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS" AGENCY, P. 0. BOX “no, 
Birmingham, Ala. 








Temple Georxe. Ladies’ Seminary, Saratoga 
Springs, N. ree includes Gerican, French and 
Latin withoutextra ¢ charge. Cuas F. DowD, A.M., Pres. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENC 


gup 4 hers,teachers ona 
forcircular. £.0. Fe, 13 Tremont Pince’ Be a 


The Cathedral School of St. Paul,Garden City, 
Long Island, N. Y., presents unusual advantages in 
the wav of accommodations, equipment, and location, 
The discipline is firm but kind. Instruction thorough, 
up to the standard of, the best school. and prepares 
pupils for College, Scientific Schools, Business, Mili- 
ary, and Naval Academies. Chemical laboratory 
complete inits a peteenense. 13 teachers employed. 
Fo: further particulars and terms, addre‘s CHARLES 
STURTEVANT Moorg, A. B. (Harvard), Head Master. 


THE COURTLANDT PLACE Scnool, for Boys, Corn- 
wali-on-Hudison. N.Y., Thos. D. Suplee, Head Master. 














N ETZGER INSTITUTE. Carlisie, Pa. A 
Home School of excellent advantages for Young 
Ladies. New and commodious building, healthful Jo- 
cation and beautiful zrounds. School re- opens Sept. 
15th, 1886, MISS HARRIET L. DEXT. Prin, 


ARTETTA COLLEGE 


Marietta, Ohio. 


The best educational advantages offered. 
moderate. Two courses of study. Free 
The next term 








Ex p3a 
Scholarships to aid worthy students. 


in College and Academy begins September 9th. Cata- 
logues sent on application. 





MISS BLISS’S SCHOOL 
EsTABLISHED in 1874 1n_ Rochester, N. Y., “opens at 
“ Springside,” Yonkers,N. Y¥. » Sept. 23 ea. 


r. and Mrs, Kingsley’s FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
SCHOOL FOR — LADIES, Rochester, N. ¥ 


RSs WILKIN“ON’S HOME 

Séndor FOR GIRLS, SYRACUSE, 4 

Seana strictly sieaied. School year begins Wed: 
nesday, Sept. 15th, 1 


MRS. BOGARDUS’ OMS SCHOOL 
oR vauNe LADIES, 4035 ESTNUT SI., 
HILADELPHIA, PA. Reopens Sent. er 











NNHE MISSES GRARAM, (SU“CESSORS TO 

the Misses Green), formerly of No. 1 oth Ave., 
will reopen their English and French Boarding and 
Day School for Young Ladies on Thursday, Sept. 30th, 
1886, at No. 63 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


= OAKS, LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY. 


A thorough Properetory School for Young Ladies 
and porae Girls. ative teachers for the languages. 
Gymnasium. Kindergarten. 
Special course for invalid girls. For circulars ad- 
dress, Miss E. T. oe Lakewood, N. J. 
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Trained Teachers. 
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UNION TEACHER’S AGENCY. 


Provides qubools with teachers, teachers with schools 
Apply to W. D. KERR. 16 Astor Place, New York. 


Wells College for Young Latics, 


RORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N 
FULL COLLEGIATE Oourse of Study, ? fa- 
cilities for MUSIC and ART. Location unsurpassed 
for beaut ns healthfuiness. Session begine Sep- 
tember 1 » 1886. Send for catalo; ogue 
Ha S. FKISBEER, D.D.. President. 


EST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY for 
Young Ladies, opens Sept. 29th. Is provided tor 














a superior education in_ Collegiate, Eclectic 
ao 1d bre aratory Derartm ents; alsoin Music and Art, 
Mrs. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St., Phila. 





OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


rofessors and 


stem special advantages are 
Re on Studies, 48 hours; ectives 
2 hours, of which 565 are required. 
Fall term begins Sept. i4th. For information ap- 
ply to Prof. Wm. G. Ballantine, D.D., Oberlin, O. 


OREAD INSTITUTE "pccniea'ig™ 


i Special courses, including Ilocut on and Do- 
mestic Arts. Best Teachers and Lecturers secured. 
Careful trainin of growse girls. For circulars, ad- 
dress A. SLOW, A. M.., Priv., Worcester, Mass. 
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WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


Will commence its 524 year Sept.9th. Fine Library. 
Laboratory, Observatory and Cabinets PRY pny in- 
etructien. Best of home influences, Send for circu- 
lar to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass, 


$250—At Mount Hope Ladies 


SEMINARY. Music and Art extra. . Tarrytown, N. Y. 


3874 TEAR, Lv NDON! HALL 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. VA High-Class 
School for Young Ladies. M ainting. 
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taught, with full regard to the equall imperiems 
matters of home care and training. Addr 

SAMUEL WELLS BUCK. A.M., Principal. 
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Religions Dutelligence. 


THE EVANGELICAL CHURCH AND 
THEOLOGY OF GERMANY. 


BY PROF. GEORGE H. 8CHODDE. 


In continental Europe Germany is the 
bulwark of Protestantism. While not so 
entirely Protestant as are the Scandinavian 
countries, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, 
or as is Holland, yet for historical, geo- 
graphical, political and other reasons, the 
cause of the Evangelical Church in the land 
of Luther and the Reformation is the cause 
of Protestantism, at least in Europe. The 
development, character and outlook of the 
Evangelical Church in the German states 
have accordingly an importance more than 
local for the adherents of Protestant princi_ 
ples. And aside from this, the Christiani'y 
of Germany is of special interest to the 
Christianity of America,as German theolog- 
ical thought, both tbrough the writings of 
German theologians in the original and in 
translations, and because hundreds of bright 
young men from the various denominations 
of our land every year sit at the feet of the 
leading teachers of theology at the German 
universities, is, in both matter and manuer, 
exerting a determining influence on the 
theology of those who are in the nature of 
things destined to become the leaders of 
theological thought in America. 

The sentiment of the American religious 
world on the character of German Pros- 
testantism and its theology, and of the 
present and prospective influence of these on 
the Protestant thought of America, is mani- 
festly divided. In some circles the fact of 
this influence is greeted with applause; in 
others, it is deplored. The latter class 
points to the facts, that Germany is the 
seat of neological criticism of both O:d and 
New Testament; thut ithas produced the 
schools both of Baur and of Welibausen; 
that it is the home of the Protestantenver- 
ein, the ultra-liberal organization of pro- 
fessors, pastorsand congregations, whose 
only bond of union is the denial of the tra. 
ditional landmarks of the Cbristian faith, 
including such fundamentals as the Trinity, 
the person of Christ, the work of atone- 
ment; that public morals, under the rule of 
skepticism in pulpit and pew, are in a 
deplorable state, as is testified to by the 
terrible array of statistics furnished by von 
Ettinger in his Moralstatistik ; that, not- 
withstanding the thorouguness and depth 
of German theo.ogical research, the ia- 
fluence of such teaching and of such a 
life upon young Americans can be only 
harmful. 

Like all incorrect views, this too con. 
tains a kernel of truth. It is true that the 
destructive criticism of our century has 
perhaps found its ablest defenders ia,Ger- 
many; but it is also true that, side by side 
with this, conservative and apologetic the- 
ology has developed in Germany such 
strength as never before; that it has virtu- 
ally routed its enemy, horse and rider, in 
the field of New Testament investigations, 
and is preparingto do so in the Old; that 
if in Germany skepticism has done much 
to injure Christian truth, German positive 
scholarship has done more to advance 
and fortify it. In the nature of the case 
one blatant attack upon the foundations 
of Christian truth, such as was S:rauss’s 
** Lite of Christ,” or lately, Bender’s ‘*Ad- 
dress on Luther” and his work on the 
character of Caristianity, will raise a larger 
cloud of dust inthe theological arena, than 
will a half a dozen demolishing replies. The 
destructive critics in Germany have always 
been and are yet the exception and not the 
rule, and it is a fact beyond dispute that 
their influence, both personal and through 
their writings, has never been in propur- 
tion to the claims of their friends and the 
fears of their foes. And it can be the proud 
boast of German theology that there has 
never appeared within its borders any note- 
worthy attack on Christian truth which has 
not been effectually answered. 

Of course when we here speak of the con- 
gervative theology of Germany, we do 
not mean that in matter and manner this 
theology is in every respect a repro- 
duction of the orthodox theology of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
It any ard every Jeparture from the 
symbols and confessions and dogmatic 





systems of those heroic days of Portestant- 
ism is to be considered a departure from 
the spirit and evangelical truth of Protes- 
tantism. then, too, the theology and Church 
of Germany must, to a greater or less de- 
gree, plead guilty tothischarge. Professor 
Beyschlag, of Halle, at the recent second 
General Synod of Prussia, in dc fending the 
rights of the University teachers to lecture 
according to tbeirown conviction, made the 
remark that ‘‘not one of the evangelical 
professors of Germany, not even the most 
conservative, was orthod»x on the subject 
of the person of Christ.” This sentence, 
torn out of its connection, has been used 
and abused a good deal to show that Ger- 
man theology is dangerous throughout, 
while the actual meaning is, that not one of 
these teachers any longer adheres tu the 
exact formulas and definitions on this sub- 
ject given by the great dogmaticiars of 
that day. In the great fundamental truths 
of Christianity, however, the leading theo- 
logical teachers of Germany are one with the 
faith of the fathers, while in the manner of 
elucidating and stating these truths, as also 
in regard to less important truths them- 
selves,they have gone their own way. They 
were not content merely to reproduce; 
they themselves have als» produced. 

The status of the University attendance is 
also quit? a fair indication of the pend of 
theological thought. The nine Prussian 
Uciversities all represent the mediatng 
theology, which seeks to pour old truth 
into the new forms of modern science, and 
of the non-Prussian Universities of Ger. 
many, Only two—those of Jena and Heidel- 
berg—can be considered as radical in then)- 
ogy; and in regard to these it is significant 
that, notwithstanding great endowments 
and extravagant scholarships, it seems im- 
possible for these two schools to attract 
more thana handful  f thevloyical students. 
On the other hand, those universities in 
which the leadiug chairs are occupied by 
men of firm and pronounced orthodox 
views—such as those of Leipz'g, Erlangen 
and Tubingen—attract the future pastors 
aud shepheras of Germany by the hundreds 
every year. Even those young men who 
are to enter the ministry in Gotha and 
Baden, of which Jena and Heidelberg are 
the universiiies, go to these conservative 
universities to pursue their theological 
studies, While about six hundred students 
from all parts of G:rmapy listen to a Lu- 
thardt, Kabnis, and Delitzsch in Leipzig, 
or tc a Weiss, Dillmann and their cul- 
leagues in Berlin, only trom twenty-five to 
fifty attend the lectures of men in Heidel- 
berg who are also really learned men; and 
mapy of these students attend there only 
because they must spend atleast two se- 
mesters at the University of the land in 
wuich they intend to live and work as pas- 
tors. 

As seen by these and other facts, the 
surface indications that the theology and 
religious life of Germany is dangerous 
ground has only the appearance, not the 
reality, of truth. While on the subject of 
theology, in its whole range the discussions 
of German theological literature are divi- 
vided between the conservative school of 
Lutbardt, of Leipzig, and tne liberal school 
of Rischl, of Gottingen, it is very evi- 
dent to him who has seen Germany with 
open eyes, and intelligently reads its ex- 
pression of religious thought, both in the 
theoretical and the popular presentations, 
that the character and tendencies are con- 
servative, not in the sense which ignores 
and regrets everything that is new, simply 
because it is new, but which searches all 
things and retains that which is good, both 
of the old and of the new. We would by no 
means say that all things in German theol- 
ogy are good and indicate a healthy devel_ 
opment; but the character and tendencies 
are such that Cnristian scholarship and 
faith may well be gratetul. 

Tue editor of The Christian Register has sent 
a circular letter to representative Unitarians 
clerical and lay, in the West, asking among other 
questions whether there is any decline in theistic 
belief among Unitariane, whetber there is apy 
tendency to disown the moral force or spiritual 
truth received from Christianity, whether there 
is any decline in the devotional spirit in Uni- 
tarian Churches, and whether the following is a 
fair definition or description of Unitarianism : 

“ Unitarianism is that free and progressive devel 








opment of historic Christianity whica aspires to b 





synonymous with universal ethics and untversal 
religion.” 

The Register prints replies from sixteen mivisters 
and laymen, The replies insist that there is no 
decline in theistic belief, nor in devotion, and 
that there is no tendency to disown the moral 
truth received from Jesus Christ. The defini- 
tion given above isapplauded as a happy and 
just one. The Rev. N. 8. Hogeland, of Greely, 
Co)., says there is very little belief in a ‘*personal 
God, represented simply as a biz man”; but the 
** realities involved in the Gou idea are strongly 
held by all.” He als> says that there is some 
prejudice against Christ and Christianity, but 
this ** prejudice vanishes when they once get a 
vision of the real Christ, disrobed from the 
grave-clothes of ecclesiasticism.” There may, 
he thinks, be a “‘ decline in devotion to God, but 
there is no decline in devotion to man and 
‘worship of the good.’” 


In 1845 a young man from Germany, 
named John Eschmann, arrived in New York 
and united with the South Baptist Church, the 
Rey. Charles G. Sommers, pastor, through whose 
instrumentality the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, early in 1846, appointed him 
missionary to the Germaus in New York City. 
He was the first German missionary appointed 
by the Baptist Society; and this was the com- 
mencement of the great work of the Baptists 
awong the Germans of this country. Among 
the fruits of the first year’s labor of this young 
man, was the organizition of the First German 
Baptist Church of New York City with twelve 
members. This church has just celebrated its 
for:ieth anuiverrary. During these forty vears, 
940 persons bave been baptized, and 670 re, 
c:ived by letter and experience ; 155 have died, 
645 been dismissed by letter, and 389 excludea 
and dropped. The present membership is 352. 
There are now in New York and vicini'y, nine 
German Baptist churches, with a votal member- 
ship of 1.318. The church has given to the de- 
nomination, twenty-two German Baptist minis- 
ters, among whom are most of the prominent 
German Baptist pastors of the United States, 
the three German professors of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary, and the editors of the 
German Baptist papers. The Church his bad 
only three pastors; the fiist pastorate lasting 
twenty years, the second six, and thepresent 
pastor being in his fourteenth year. 


...-The Year Book of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations shows that there sre pinety 
association buildings ia the United States and 
Canada, and that the net value of Association 
property aggregates $5,040,178. Three hundred 
and sixty five associations own libraries of 
272,624 volumes, worth $293,168; 444 reading- 
rooms, with a total daily average attendance of 
22,587 are reported. One hundred and thirty- 
one associations report gymnasiums and other 
means of physical culiure, such as rowing 
base ball, and outing clubs, bowling alleys, etc., 
and 592 report 666 B.ble classes, with an aggre- 
gate average attendance of 7,340. Four hundred 
and ¢ighty-seven men are devoting their whole 
time to the work as general secretarieg, librarians 
and gymnasium instructors. There are 1,066 
associations in this country, including the 
college, railroad, German, colored, and Indian 
branchee. ‘The annual current expenses of these 
thousand societies amount to over $800,000. 
The book also contains a list of associatious in 
foreign countries. Six hundred and fifty of 
these are in Germany, 79iu France, 570in Great 
Britain, 491 in Holland, 8 in Russia, 2 in China, 
3 in Japan, 6 in Inaia, 12 in Atrica, 14in 
Austraiia, etc, 


...-The agitation in central and northern 
Europe in favor of better observance of the 
Lord’s Day is gaming in breadth and depth. In 
Alsace Lorraine two petitions in favor of the re- 
form have lately been circulated, The first one, 
originating in Roman Catholic circles, has al- 
ready 140,845 names, but many on this monster 
petition are Protestants, The second petition 
was started by the Protestant Pastoral Confer- 
ence at Strassburg, and has now 6,867 subscrib- 
ers. In Paris the *‘Society for the Betwer Ob- 
servance of Bunday” recently offered prizes for 
the best popular discussion in pamphlet form 
of the Sunday question, the condi:ion being that 
only workingmen were to send in their essays, 
No less than 41 manuscripts were received, five 
of which tcok prizes. 


Missions, 


At the last meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society in Burlington House, London, Sir Fran- 
cis de Winton, R A., Administrator General of 
the Congo Free State, read a psper on “ Recent 
Explorations on the Upper Congo.” He first re- 
ferred to the investigations of Lieutenant Wiss- 
man. He then spoke of “ the discoveries and 
explorations made by Mr. Grenfell, of the Bap- 
tist Missionary Society of London.” He said: 

“ During the past two years in the beautiful little 














missionary steamer, the ‘ Peace,’ Mr. Grenfell has 
ascended and explored the Mobangi, Losaka, Loika, | 


and Maringa nvers, besides other smaller tnbuta- | 


ries of the Congo, thus extending our knowledge in 
Various directions for a distance of at least ope 
thousand five hundred miles, The most :mportant 
of tnese rivers is the Mobangi. Mr. Greniell found 
it a noble river, resembling in Many respects the 
Kasai. As he proceeded northward he perceived 
certain differences in the natives as compared with 
those he was accustomed to on the Congo. These 
latter are known by the generic name of Bantee, 
while the Mobangi natives appeared to have charac- 
teristics similar to the natives of the Cameroons and 
Gold Coast, which properly belong to the Fan tribe. 
A little beyond four degrees porth latitude Mr. 
Grenfell nad to return, bu not befure he hud ascer- 
tained that the course of the Mobang! was de -idedly 
eastward.” 


From the size and volume of this magnificent 
tributary of the Congo, and from its general 
direction, Sir Francis inferred that 1t was the 
makua or welle of Schweivfurtb. But he aaded: 
** The sources of rivers are the sources of many 
surprises, and I submit this opinion with much 
deference.” He hoped that Mr. Grenfell would 
connect the disjointed discoveries upon this 
great river by a complete survey. He felt that 
asense of the importance of this discovery to 
the fu:ure ef Africa would induce Mr. Grenfell to 
attempt it; for, he continued, ‘“*1in addition to 
his higb merits as an explorer, he is an earnest, 
large-unuded, devout Christian missionary, and 
has gained for himself the repucation of being 
a@ most painstaking and accurate observer, loved 
by all and trusted by all—a true Christian 
pioneer.” Mr. Grevfell bas been navigating the 
Kasui River, one of the affluents of the Congo 
on its southern side. He has pushed up subout 
five hundred miles. He passed the country of 
the Bakucog, the warriors of the river, who jeft 
bim unmolested. The other tribes were friend- 
ly. Their most prominen: vice was intoxica:on, 
through the use of paim-wine. The country 
was fertile, and food and fire-wood cheap. 
Handicratts are of a high class, aud men do the 
outdoor work—a noticeable siga of civilization. 
A tribu ary of the Kasai is the Sankuru. Mr. 
Grenfell states that Dr. Wo'ff, of the King’s 
special expedition, has just returoed from in- 
vestigating it. He reports it navigable to the 
twenty-fi.th meridian of east longtitude, and to 
within eight or nine days’ land travel of Nyan- 
gwe, on the upper and sourhern bend of the 
Congo. 80 that the vast country enclosed in 
the arm which the Cougo makes as it curves 
first north and then south seems to be pertectly 
accessible in every direction by a series of water- 
ways connected witn the river itself. The Kasai 
and its connected rivers turnishing a quota of 
one thousand five hundred mules of navigable 
channels, The Saukuru passes through a popu- 
lous and fertile country. 


...-Little more than fifty years ago the East 
India Company, then the governors of Ivdia, 
iesued a stringent order that ‘* missiunaries must 
not preach to the natives nor allow native con- 
verts todoso.” The present Licutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Bengal, Sir Rivers Thompson, says: 
‘In my judgment Christian missionaries have 
done more realand lasting good to the peoples of 
India than all other agenciescombined.” Yet 
all is not matter for pure gratulation in the con- 
dition of India. Says Dr. Rouse: 


‘For fifty years British institutions have been 
gradually transplanted to Indian soil. Western 
thought bas broken the continuity of thirty centu- 
ries of Hinduism, and two civilizatious at very une- 
qual stages of development are bruught face to face 
with each other. The destructive influence of 
Western civilization 1s at present far more manifest 
than the renewing power of Christianity. A critical 
and scientific education, wnich trains the intelli- 
gence and not the will, has succeeded in upsetting 
aliogether the religious faith of multitudes, and 
withit many moral and socia] restraints; a condi- 
tion of things which, if uncared for, must bring 
blight and death uponthe nation. Losing a super- 
stilious faitn, they reject asa deveption the super- 
natural altogether. Religiousindifferevce is a wore 
serious oostacle than speculative error. Some are 
positive in their opposition, They adopt the policy 
of the National Reformer: ‘War against ali reli- 
gions.’ Madras has its Freethought Journal, Caicutta 
iis Anti-Christian, while from England, America 
and Australia there comes a flood of greedily de- 
voured infide) literature.” 

But the outlook is not entirely black. An In- 
dian missionary of great experience writes: 

“There never was a time more full of hope of 

great and early blessing. Never were the indica- 
tions of divine working and power on the hearts of 
multitudes so apparent as now. Thereis a growing 
desire to purchase and read the Gospels. Cro*ds 
listen witb intelligence to the preaching of the Gos- 
pel. Any opposition comes from a spirit of mischief 
rather than hostility. There are many secret disci- 
ples met with. There is an increasing ferment and 
inquiry among the people as to the Gospel. Mis- 
sionary bretbren were never tulier of hope. This 
1s the case not only ia our mission but in all.” 
The missionary whom we have first quoted 
labors among the bighly-civilzed and educated 
classes ; the latter among “‘ the common people”’ 
who bave always “ beard Christ gladly.” 


...-Marsbmap, one of the celebrated trigemi- 
ni who founded the Indian Mission, ied, hike 
his colleagues, in. graceful poverty, having de- 
voted little short of two hundred thousand do 1- 
lars to the mission. He was the iather-in-law 
of Sir Henry Havelock. 
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She Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 15TH. 


JESUS TEACHING HUMILITY. 
1-17. 


Notes.—‘‘ Before the feast of the Passover.” 
—What occurs reported in this lesson was 
** during supper,” v. 2, not after supper, as the 
Common Version has it. It is provable that 
this was the Passover supper which opens the 
Passover week ———"* Which were in the world” 
—Whbom he was to leave in it.—~-—* Loved 
them unto the end.”—As proved by bis attention 
to them, especially in washing their feet. 
**Knowing that the Father,” etc —Although he 
knew his own dignity, vet he consented to wash 
the disciples’ feet. —* Lryeth aside his gar- 
ments.” —Tbe outside loose robe.——-—"' A tow- 
el a «d girded himself.”"—Windivg one end of it 
around his body, and leaving the other end free 
to use. —‘* Thou shalt understand here- 
after.” —In part when Christ snould explain it 
io a few minutes ; further after his gloritication, 
when they should see the teaching of his hu- 
militv more clearly.———** Thou shalt never wash 
my feet."—As if my servant, as this was the 
servaut’s work.———" He that is bithed,” etc. 
—Hewho has had his bath steps out in the 
street and gets his feet covered with dust, and 
needs to wash only them, and tben is clean 
every whit. * And ye are clean, but not all.” 
—One of them, Judas, needed much 
more cleansing than the partial one 
typified by the feet. The others were sub- 
stantially right, and needed onlv ta be cleansed 
from superficial faults.——— ** Sat down again.” 
—Ratker reclined. The position in reclining on 
the left side had left their feet in a position 
where they could be easily washed.——-—* Mas- 
ter."—Teacher. —** Ye also ought to wash one 
another's feet > —The appropria‘eness of this in- 
struction is evident when we remember that 
they had been quarr-ling as to who should have 


JoHN xiii, 

















the precedence.——-—*'For I have given you 
an example.” —Toere is no evidence here 
that it was Christ's design to a new 
ordinance, as in the establish Lord's 


Supper; and the lavguage  opaturally im- 
plies ordinary, every-day service. There is in 
the New Testament no evidence that feet-wash- 
ing was ever made an ordinance in the Church, 
al:hough there are references to it as a humble 
service which gaints rendered to each other 
when needed. 

tbrough the ceremovy of washing the feet of a 
number of old beggars selected and prepared 
for the occasion ; put this is rather a display of 
humility, not contemplated ia our Lord’s com- 
mand. 

Instruction.—Notbivg is more sweetin Christ's 
life than his love of his disciples ** unto the end.” 
It might seem that now, when he was to be 
taken from them, he might withdraw his mmc 
and consider how he could support his own tre- 
mendous sufferiugs. But he never forgot ethers. 
As be went to the Garden he warned and wept 
over Jerusalem. Iv the Garden, he said: “I¢ 
ye seek me let these depart,” and he excused 
the fault of thos who did not watch with him. 
In the judgement hall he had thought to bestow 
on Peter, and silently rebuked his denials. From 
the crors he accepted the faith of the penitent 
thiet, commended his mother to the care of 
Johp, and praved for his murderers, 

Corist’s nvselfishorss in bis last davs has a 
lesson for us in sickness, when so many are apt 
to be peevish and complaining. One has no 
right when sick to bea bit less thoughtful for 
the extra labor he gives his friends. 

Christ's unseifishness is the proof that he 
came from God. Judas’s selfishness is proof 
tbat the Devil had entered into his heart, The 
moral difference between God and Satan, be- 
tween a renewed and an uurenew d heart, is 
simply this of selfishness or unselfishness. 

Corist’s teachings were d+finite and appro- 
priate. The lesson of washing their feet was 


suggested by the distension as to who should be 
first1a tbe kingdom or Heaven. The discioles 
had endured tbe deprivations of all the threa 
years of preparation, and new they thougat 
toeir Master was to enter 9n his glorious career, 
and they wanted as large a share in it as pos- 
sivle. Tne rebuke was needed. 

Humilitv,as against self- seeking, was a charac- 
teris:ic teaching of Christ. Betore this he had set 
a child 14 the midst ot them. H- had told them 
that he that bumbleth himeelf shall be exalred. 
He pad rebuked those that sought the chief seats 
in synagogues and feasts. For humility is simply 
—_ phase of unselfishness, as are all other vir- 

ues. 

Ubedience is better than zeal, Peter should 
have yielded unquestioningly to his Mas- 
ter’s strange object lesson, as did the others. 
When he remonstrated, Christ gently told him 
he would have the ceremony explained to bim 
larer; but that did not satisfy him. So Christ 
had to threaten him sharply and tubdue his re- 
belhious z-al. 

I. 18 not necessary fur us to understand the 
reasons for God's dealings with us; but it is nec- 
essary for us to bave «ocile hearts and submit, 

The other disciples were quiet, suomissive. 
Peter was demonstra ive, noisy, «effusive, and his 
unbalanced love and respect made him disobe- 
cient and disrespectful. The virtue of quiet 
moderation needs constant em phasis. 

Think of Cnris.’s service for Jadas, washing 
bis feet, shen he knew all the ume that he was 

&0 U worthy recipient. Cannot we be patient 
with siuners ? 





ews of the Week, 


WASHINGION. 


Tue Secretary of State has received a re- 
port from United States Consul Lynn in regard 
to the case of Francisco Rasures, the naturalized 
American citizen who was surrendered to the 
police authorities at Piedras Negras, Mexico, as 
a horse thief, and summarily executed by them. 
The Secretary refuses to disclose the contents 
of therep rt, but tacitly admits that it substan- 
tially confirms the press reports received from 
Galveston, He has directed a thorough investi- 
gation to be made of all the facis in the case. 
Governor [rejand has written to T. F. Bayard, 
Uuited 3 ates Secretary of State, as follows: 

* { have the honor to indorse the copy of a tele- 
gram just received from the Hon. E. D. Linn, Amer- 
ican Cousul at Piedras Negras. Tnis man, Fran- 
c.sco Rasures, as been most foully murdered by 
the Mexican authorities, aud it is but a repetition of 
the msults and outrages committed upon American 
cilizeus by the people and the authorities on the 
right bank of the Rio Grande. Wuile no possible 
eXcuse Can be given for the part taken by the Texas 
Officers in the illegal arrest and delivery to the 
Mexican authorities, still nothing in palliation of 
tee fuul Murder has been or can be offered by the 
Mexican authorities. Tae persons, whoever they 
are, who were engaged in the illegal arrest will ve 
prosec Sed, aud I demand in the name of the state 
aud its people that tuis wroug by Mexico be atoned 
for and punished. If this state and her people must 
depeaod upon themselves tor protection, the neces- 
sary redress can and will be obtained, 1 am, very 
respectfully, your obedieut servant, 

* JOHN IRELAND, Governor of Texas.” 

Governcr Irelana’s letter addressed to Secretary 
Bayard 18 approved all over Texas, and bas had 
the effect of iutensifyimg the war spirit by af- 
fordicg it a quasi authority for its exercise, 
Meetings in approval of the Governor’s action 
were heid on Aug. lst, 1n various parts of the 
state. A l-tter was exhibited in Dallas on Aug. 
lst from a well-koown ex-Confederate officer, 
who says that he only awaits the moral backing 
of Guveraor Ireland befure taking the field with 
a furce which he believes can in a few days be 
swelled to 10,000. 





....Waea it went to the Senate from th® 
House ot Representatives the Morrison resolu- 
uon called upon the Secretary of the Treasury 
to pay out all che money io the Treasury above 
$100,000,000 in redeeming bonds at the rate of 
$10,000,000 a month. When it came out of the 
Senate ou July 30th, the resolution required that 
there should be $110,000,000 surpius in the 
Treasury v¢fore a bond call was issued, and it 
allowed the Secretary an additional $20,000,000 
surplus as a working capital. It also permiitd 
the President of the Uniced States to suspend its 
operations, in his discretion, in any case of 
energency, he to report tne fact and the reasons 
to Coagress. In addition to all this, his resolu- 
tion provided that trade dollars shouli be 
received at their face value for all dues to the 
Government for six months after the resolution 
becomes a law. This is regarded as a pretty 
heavy load for the original resolution to carry 
with any hope of success. 


..Witbio the last few days the Post-Office 
Department has received from New York 65 
sacks of undeliverable second and third class 
mail matcer recently recovered from the wreck 
of the steamship ‘“‘Oregon,” sunk off Fire lslend 
last March. An examination by the department 
officiais of the water-souked contents of the 
sacks bas disclosed the fact that large numbers 
ot the packages contain dutiable goods, such as 
laces, gloves, etc. Superintendent Beil, of the 
forcign mails office, states that these goods will 
be confiscated, and the guilty parties prosecated 
in case their names and whereabou s can be as- 
certained. The department will hereafter re- 
quire increased vigtlance on the part of officers 
haudling foreign mails, 


DOMESTIC. 


.-The Commissioner of Accounts, for this 
city, has preferred charges against the Commia- 
sioner of Public Works, Rollin M. Squire. 
Mayor Grace served a copy of the charges on 
Commissioner Squire on July 28th, and notified 
him to appear in the Mayor’s office on Wedues- 
day, Aug. 4tb, at 11 4. M., to show cause why he 
should not be removed from the office of Com- 
missioner of Public Works. Among various 
other things Commissioner squire is accased of 
‘‘making a corrupt and illegal agreement, nar, 
gain, aud promise wih one Maurice B. Flynn, 
for the purpose of securing sppointment to the 
office of Commissioner of Pubiic Works of the 
City of New York.” The following letter is pro. 
duced as a basis for two of the charges: 

** NEw YORK, Dec. 26th, 1884. 
‘* MAURICE B. FLYNN, Esq. 

“ Dear Sir: In consideration of your Fecuring not 
less than four County Democracy ‘aldermen who 
shall vote for my confirmation as Commissioner of 
Public Works, in the event that the Mayor shallsend 
in my name for that office, I hereby agree to place my 
resignation as Commissioner, in case of my confirm- 
ation, in your hands wheneve: you may demand the 
same; and farther, to make no appointments 1n said 
office without your approval, ani to make such re- 
movals therein as you May suggest and request, and 





to trangact the business of said office as you may 
direct, Very truly yours, 
“ ROLLIN M. SQUIRE.” 


..+.The trial of editor Cutting is in progress 
at El Paso del Norte, Mexico. The reports thay 
Secretary Bayard has made a demand for his im- 
mediate and unconditional release as an Ameri- 
can citizen are stated tobe untrue, It appears 
that Cutting is charged with an offense under 
Mexican Jaw, and that he is amenable to that law 
when found under Mexican jurisdic'ion. The 
correspondence between the 'wo governments 
is carried on direct between Washington and the 
City of Mexico, and the inflammatory reports 
current in El Paso are generally discredited. A 
xreat many papers have lately published ar'icles 
derogatory to Cutting’s charac’er, accusing him 
of being a deadbeat and bigamist and giving 
unsavory details of his career asa tramp printer 
He published on July 24th in an El Paso paper 
a reply to these charges, in which he attacks the 
typographical unions of tbe country, which h2 
has been antagonizing for twenty years,and with 
the members of which he has had many a per- 
sonal warfare, in which he frequently came out 
second best. 


..A pleasure craft, the “Sarah Oraig,” a 
staunch schooner, was knocked down by a squall 
that preceded the terrific storm of Friday nighr. 
She was outside Sandy Hook about a mile. Oa 
board was a pleasure party of five young men, 
five young ladies, and the mother of two of the 
youag ladies, besides the captain and crew. 
The members of the pleasure pirty were resi- 
dents of Pniladelphia. In a moment's time all 
the ladies and one man were imprisoned in the 
cavin, where they suffered a terrible, lingering 
death. All the other men were saved after 
suffering for an hour the exposure to the storm. 





FOREIGN. 


..Lord Salisbury has formed the following 
cabinet: 


Secretary for Foreign Affairs, the Ear) of Iddes- 

leigh; Chief Secretary for Ireland, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beacbh ; Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord 
Randolph Courchill, who, by virtne of his appoint- 
ment, becomes the recognized leader of the Con- 
servative Party in the House of Commons; Secre- 
tary for War, the Right Hon. W. H. Smith; First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Lord George Hamilton ; 
Lord High Chancellor, Baron Halsbury; Secretary 
for India, the Right Hon. Frederick Arthur stanley ; 
Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury, the 
Marquis of Salisbury; Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
the Marquis of Londonderry; Lord President of the 
Council, Viscount Cranbrook; First Commissioner 
of Works, David Plunket; Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, Lord Ashbourne; Home Secretary, Mr. 
Henry Matthews, Queen’s Counsel; Secretary 
for Scotland, Arthur Balfour; Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Henry Cecil Raikes; Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, Lord John Manners; 
Patronage Secretary to the Treasury, Mr. A. Akers- 
Douglas; Attorney-General of Ireland, Hugh 
Q. C.; Solicitor- General of Ireland, Mr. John 
Gregory Gibson, Q. C.; President Local Government 
Board, Henry Chaplin; Attorney-General, sir R. 
Webster; Secretary of State for India, Sir Riehard 
Assneton-Cross; Lord Privy Seal, Earl Cadogan; 
Colonial Seeretary, Edward Stanhope; President of 
the Board of Trade, Edward Stanley ; Lord Advocate, 
J. H. A. Macdonald ; Solicitor-General for Scotland, 
Mr. J. P. Bannerman-Kobertson; Master of the 
Horse, Duke of Portland, 
The appointment of the Marquis of Londonderry 
as Lord Lieutenant for Ireland, is regarded as a 
serious mistake on Lord Salisbury’s part. Lord 
Londonderry is the grandnephew of ‘* Carotid- 
artery-Cutting Castlereagh,” the author of the 
hated Union. Serious riotiug tock place in 
Belfast on August lst. The crowd following a 
band of music which marched on to meet sume 
Protestant Sunday-school children returning 
from an excursion, groaned at a number of 
Catholics assembled on Carrick Hill. They re- 
plied with stones, and from this small beginning 
a riot grew which the military had to be called 
ous to suppress. The rioters wrecked a number 
of houses believed to be inhabited by Catholics, 
tore up the pavements, and fired volleys of 
stones at the police. The police rephed with 
buckshot and many of the rioters were wounded. 
The disturbance was quieted by the troops, but 
broke out again in tbe morning of Avgust 2d, 
when the forees were-again drawn out. Many 
policemen were badly cut by the missiles thrown 
at them by the rioters. Forty-six arrests have 
been made. The police and cavalry are patrol- 
ling the streets. 
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...-Abbé Liszt died at midnight on August 
Ist, at Villa Wahnfried, Bayreutb, Bavaria, the 
residence of Mme. Cosima Wagner, bis daughter, 
by whom he has been attended during his ill- 
ness, 





$2.75 


Will bring to your address by Registered Mail: 
One Pair CALF, BUTTON, LACE 


or CONGRESS BOUTS, 


Sizes from 6 to 11. Widths, 4,5, 6. T have sold 600 
Pairs of these Boots on WARRANTS and never hada 
pair come back. 

Genteel st} le, easy fit, equal to any $3.00 boot ever 
built. Try one Pair. 


E. Bradshaw, 277 Washington St. (Up Stairs), 
BOSTON, MASS, 


P. 8.—All kinds of foot wearin stock. The cream 
of the Boston Market. Send a two cent stamp and 
get catalogue and pvrice-liet. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Broadway and 14th Street, \ Y. City. 
Adjustable Dress and Skirt Forms, 


The best Figures ana lowest prices in the city. In- 
dispensable in families, as one figure can be used for 
several persuns of ate Re erent form. By tbeir 
aid Ladies can pe a trim their skirts, 
Jacke sand Vrape, and ‘pote the eff-ct of 
Their Garability and cheapress recommend them at 

sight. Also the folding ‘Adjustable Drapin Brand, 
which can pe SPolded almoet as closely as an lmbrella, 
and weighs only five lbs, Very convenient for Ladies 
to take to the country. 
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fF ROBINSON’S 
(, SURE CURE 


FOR 
RHEUMATISM 


AND 
NEURALGIA, 


and remedy for diseases arising from an impure state 
of the blood. An Antidote for Mal 


Prices, 73 an Can be sent a mail, 
w. ROBINSON & 
Send for Cireular. Geeta 8t., N.Y 





ASTHMA 
AND HAY FEVER 


R CAUSE AND CUR 
KNIGHTS N. NEW BOOK SENT rPREE. 


ddress A. KE aT 
t5 East Third Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
4@ Mention this paper.-ee 


FRET NO MORE. WEAR 





THE ALWAYS SMOOTH FINISH 


Apne 


REVERSIBLE 
COLLARS 
and CUFFS. 


‘oR MEN AnD Boys. 
Ladies wear the Cuffs, 





Rubens, ll ss Murillo, stand-up, 

Several webs of Fine Muslin, starched together, and pol 
ished on both sides, form the new LINENE FABRIC. 

TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 25 centa, 
r sent by mail from factory, if not foundon sale. Trial collas 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for 8IX cents. 

Two GOLD Medals awardec at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, r88z, 

Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers, 
Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this advt 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR O0.. Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 





ESTABLISHED 1836. 


LINDEM AW 


PIANOS. 


UXSUBPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITL 


923 Bleecker St.. New York 


Religious Journals and 
e"Tournali 
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THE FRUITS OF RELIGION. 


Tue religion which comes from above is, 
according to the Epistle of James, full of 
‘* good fruits.” It is a religion character- 
ized by purity, peaceableness, gentleness, 
mercy, without partiality and without hy- 
pocrisy. It excludes all that is ‘‘ earthly, 
sensual, devilish”; it includes all that is 
pure and peaceable and good. If any man 
will have wisdom let him receive that which 
is from above. 

Religion is the one thing that makes life 
beautiful and useful and happy. It is the 
one thing whose fruit is always good and 
always abundant. Life must be fruitful of 
something. If it be pervaded bv the vivi- 
fying power of religion, it will be fruitful 
in all those things which bless the individ- 
ual both in time and eternity, and through 
him the race. Life, without this principle 
within to develop the glorious possibilities 
of the soul, will also be fruitful. It will, it 
must bring forth, but that which it brings 
forth is not of life but of death. For ‘lust 
when it is conceived, bringeth forth sin; 
and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth 
death.” 

What would you that your life should 
bring forth? The Scriptures tell you that 
there are these two kinds of fruit, the one 
produced by the Good Spirit, the other by 
the Evil. You must choose the one or the 
other, and you will by your choice make 
your life cither a blessing or a scourge. Of 
course you would not choose to bring forth 
the fruits which are described as ‘‘ earthly, 
sensual, devilish”; your soul revolts at the 
thought. You would abound in those 
fruits which are declared to belong to the 
** wisdom that is from above.” But remem- 
ber that while you deiay to seek the 
heavenly wisdom the earthly, sensual spirit 








is spoiling your soul, corrupting your 
thoughts, and poisoning your whole beivg. 
If you are not bringing forth the fruits of 
righteousness, lust is conceiving in you 
that dreadful progeny of evil which is 
finished in death. 

Religion is what the world most needs. 
Whatever is evil in society and the state 
proceeds from man himself. The great 
curse is sin; and religion is the only force 
that can lift the curse, and emancipate the 
race. It is in accord with the highest 
human aspirations, and with all truth. 
We want its blessed fruits to achieve a 
higher civilization, and for the grandest 
activities of which man in his threefold 
nature is capable. 





A DESIRE TO DO GOOD. 


Tue word which best designates the 
Christian character is consecration. That 
is its first fruit, because it is its best defini- 
tion. Of Christ we are toid, first negatively, 
that he pleased not himself. Then we are 
told affirmatively that he went about doing 
good. The two together, self-abnegation 
and doing good to others, make up thesim- 
ple, grand quality of Christian consecra- 
tion. 

We suppose there never was a case 
of Christian conversion in which the first 
evidence of it was not the desire to do 
good. The first question asked by Saul of 
Tarsus was: ‘‘Lord, what wilt thou have 
me todo?” Asking that question trans- 
formed him into the Apostle Paul, into the 
Missionary, the Sené One; for the word 
apostle means missionary, or sent. And 
the long succession of modern apostles 
have beeu stirred by this same enthusiasm 
of consecration to doing good, and have 
held themselves strenuously to this service, 
and have won its crown. 

There is no mystery ab out this transfor- 
mation beyond what comes in the influence 
of lofty motives welcomed to the soul. The 
consecration to such service is most na‘ural 
and reasonable. It is unnatural only as sin 
and selfishness have made nature itself un- 
natural. A man’s ownconscience bids him 
do good. Every other man’s conscience 
approves it. God commands it. The ex- 
ample of the love of Christ enforces it. 
The spirit of God impresses it. Then the 
soul accepts the duty, and finds a happiness 
higher than it had ever before known, even 
in hard service of doing good. 

Here are the fruits by which the Ciris- 
tian is known. This it is by which every 
one shall be judged. It is not‘universal and 
miscellaneous undirected good doing that 
will be required of us; but good do- 
ing in the narrow directions for which our 
faculties fitus,and of which we are capuble. 
We cannot do all good. Christ did not. He 
only did the good that lay before him, and 
did not hasten off to spread his mercies 
prematurely over the world. He left some- 
thing for us todo. And to each of us he 
has left his special task of good doing. We 
shall not find it difficult to discover what 
it isif we really have the consecration of 
heart. 








REFINEMENT AND CULTURE. 


BroavseE there was refinement and culture 
in Athens and Corinth before Cbrist’s ad- 
vent, because art and literature reached in 
Greece its highest development, because 
the Augustan period of wealth and elo- 
quence and poetry borrowed nothing of 
revelation, and because the triumph of 
Christianity was coeval with decadence 
and degradation, some have concluded that 
culture is something pagan, and rudeness 
and philistinism are the product of Chris- 
tianity. 

The proper way to settle the matter is to 
compare the flower of all pagan culture 
with the flower of Christian culture, and 
then discover which is the better. That out 
of paganism there has grown culture is un- 
deniable. Under every religion there have 
been examples of delicacy, fine sentiment, 
love of beauty and truth, gentleness, and 
all the qualities that go with refinement. 
The questions to be answered are: ‘*What 
is the relation of these qualities to the reli- 
gion of the people who possess them? and, 
How does the character of. pagan culture 
compare with that of Christian culture? 

We only indicate the directions in which 
the answers are to be sought. Did Greek 





‘done for him. 





culture grow out of the Greek religion? 
Were the highest exponerts of culture in 
Athens or Rome actual believers in the re- 
ligion of the people? Was not the rise of 
this culture coincident with an intellectual 
activity in which faith perished? Did not 
the culture come at the time when the au- 
gurs laughed at each other asthey performed 
their sacred rites? Did their culture be- 
long to the people, or to a class? Did it 
have in it elements of permanence? What 
were its relations to good morals? Did it 
sink into a ruin of luxury, debauchery, and 
cruelty? 

Then, What is the character of Christian 
culture? Does it grow out of Christianity? 
Does it believe in Christ? Is it based sol- 
idly on good morals? As it grows fairer 
does the popular heart condemn vice more 
severely and va'ue purity and honesty more 
highly? Does it preach the Golden Rule 
and the Sermon on the Mount? Doesit lend 
itself predominantly to vice, luxury and 
debauchry? Does it exhibit signs of de- 
cay? Is another series of Dark Ages in 
sight? Does it honor God and consider the 
poor? 

We have not asked what are its achieve- 
ments, i's learning, its inventions, its com- 
forts. On the other questions, as to its 
moral quality and its permanence, we will 
let the problem rest. 





A HIGH AIM. 


Ir asingle aim is essential to the best 
development of the Caristian character and 
to the truest service of the Lord Christ, it 
is no less true that he who would attain to 
the best results in Christian life must set 
his aim high; not as high as it seems prob- 
able that he may reach, but beyond that 
mark. A single aim or an undivided pur- 
pose to serve the Lord keeps us steady in 
the direction, saving us from the distrac- 
tions of the world which so tend to divert 
us; but a high aim puts us to the best and 
strongest use of our powers. We once 
heard a very good Christian man say that 
he did not have any ambition to be a great 
Christian. ‘‘If,” said he, ‘‘I may attain to 
an average standard of life and usefulness 
I shall be content. As for Heaven,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ I do not aspire to crowns and 
thrones; it will be quite good enough for 
me if by any means I shall get into Heaven 
at al]. This was said in thecourse of a 
criticism upon some Christians who were 
advocating what is known as the ‘‘ higher 
life” doctrines and attainments. It had 
the sound of modest humility. 

It is not that we are in sympathy with the 
nonsense and absurd delusions that have 
been so often associated with *‘ higher life ” 
theories, that we take exception to this ap- 
parent humility of desire. But let us look 
at ita moment. Ought any child of God 
be content with anything lessthan God has 
called him to? Wearenot an advocate of 
great world!y possessions; nevertheless 
when from time to time we have come 
across a man who says, ‘“] shall be 
content if I ever attain to a mod- 
erate competence,” we have said to our- 
selves: ‘‘ You have no right to be content 
with anything less than you have ability to 
acquire.” Men may not need more than a 
moderate competency for themselves; but 
we are not in this world to live for our- 
selves alone. We must gather for the use 
of others and that we may be able to 
scatter abroad. It is even so with the 
spiritual attainments of the Christian. We 
have no right to be content with a lower 
place than we have been called to. Nothing 
short of the ‘‘ mark for the prize of the high 
calling” is permitted to the Christian who 
is truly humble. It is a mark of humility 
to subject our will and desires to the will 
and purpose of God. Peter thought him- 
selftoo humble to allow his Master to wash 
his feet; but he presently found that true 
humility consisted in receiving adi that the 
loving Lord had for him; yea more, that the 
blessings which he confidently thought he 
had, and with which he was satisfied, were 
dependent upon his readiness to have more 
The law of progress and 
highest attainment is conspicuous through- 
out all the teaching of Christ. ‘‘To him 
that hath shall be given, and to him that 
hath not, shall be taken away, even that 
which he seemeth to have,” The servant 
who was content with the one talent com- 
mitted to him, and had no will to increase 








it, lost that which he had, while the ser 
vants who had two and five, and were not 
content that they should remain no more 
than that, increased their possessions and 
were awarded higher places. 

Spiritual life is cumulative. The higher 
our attainments, the more easily attain- 
ments increase. The educated man gathers 
knowledge more easily than the uneducated 
or the half-educated man. On the other 
hand, tse man who stops contented at any 
point begins at once to lose ground. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the ‘‘ very 
good Christian man,” mentioned above, 
who was content to be an average Christian, 
in a very few years fell behind in the Chris- 
tian life, dropped out of almost all kinds of 
Christian service in which he was more or 
less engaged, and is to-day hardly more 
than a mere nominal church-goer. This is 
most rational. If we have an aim that is 
yet beyond us, we are under the necessity 
of ‘‘ pressing forward toward the mark.” 
Otherwise relaxation sets in, and with relax- 
ation weakness comes, and with weakness 
comes also retrogression. Besides, a high 
aim,that is,an aim either at once or progress- 
ively beyond us, compells us to the use cf 
our best powers,and demands an undivided 
attention to the end in view, and so saves 
us from a hundred diversions which other- 
wise wouldinvite and receive our attention, 
The apostle’s dec!aration was that the high 
aim which he had set before him kept him 
‘reaching forward.” Not the least benefit 
of this struggle for the best and highest 
possible attainment is the reflex benefit. 
We applaud the athlete who has won the 
prize and rejoice in his success; but the 
thing that is of far more importance to him 
is the magnificent pbysical developmeat 
which has come to him out of the struggle. 

Not to seek the highest possible spiritual 
attainment which God has made it possible 
for us to arrive at, is at once to dishonor 
and put contempt on his love and grace in 
providing it fcr us; it is to take away from 
the glory of Christ himself, whose praise 
and glory is to be scen in all ages in the 
perfection of his people; it is to dwarf our 
own spiritual life and character, and de- 
prive ourselves of capacity for highest com 
munion and joy of God; and it is to dimin- 


ish our power for usefulness to others. We. 


conclude, therefore, that every one of us 
ought to, and if we are really true to God 
must, seek after the highest possible attain- 
ments in the Christian life. These high 
places are not attained unto by a mere cul- 
ture of one’s personal spiritual life. That 
is, we are not to attain unto the high call- 
ing by seeking certain so-called ‘‘ higher 
experiences.” The pathway to the high 
places of God is in the line of service. 
‘* Follow me and I will make you fishers of 
men.” Therefore Paul counted himself 
‘¢ debtor to all men,” and ‘‘counted not his 
life dear to himself” that he might finish 
his work and the ministry God had given 
him. As God has situated and called us, 
we may pursue this high aim, either in 
public ministry or private service; in the 
pulpit, in the shop, in the office, or in the 
home. Hannah found it in the way of con- 
secrating and training a child for God; the 
widow of the Gospel in the consecrated 
gift of her two mites; Mary in the box of 
ointment poured on the Saviour’s feet; 
Paul sought it in his ministry of reconcilia- 
tion to a lost world, in which he so hun- 
gered and thirsted after souls that he could 
even wish himself ‘‘ accursed from Christ,”’ 
that he might win men to bim. What your 
aim and ours ought to be God will teach 
us, if we are willing and obedient to his 
will. 


NOBILITY OF CHARACTER. 


Ir is an old discussion as to what makes 
true worth of character. We may call it 
manliness or womanliness, or virtue, or 
nobility; but there must be something 
common to all these terms, which marks the 
true element of worth in them all, and which 
displays itself now in masculine courage, 
and now in womanly tenderness and 
grace. 

The notions of men might be expected 
to be permanent on this subject, if we 
remember that one intellectual and moral 
essence,one human soul, with the same con- 
sciénce and the same intellectual faculties, 
differing only in instruction and develop- 
ment, is possessed by all. But edntcation 
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may almost reverse Nature. The savage’s 
notion of manliness is very different from 
that of the civilized Christian. 

We may say without danger of being 
contradicted that Christianity has captured 
the word manliness and controls its mean- 
ing. If we want to know what real nobil- 
ity of character is,we ask not even the hu- 
man conscience, but that conscience guided 
and enlightened by the teachings of Jesus 
Christ. From Christ we get our instruc- 
tion, and in him we find our model. That 
character is noblest which is most like 
Christ. 

And so Christianity assertsits power. It 
directs and corrects the thinking and the 
ideals of the world. It gives us the noble 
fruit, in actual life, of its instruction. It 
shows us what Caristian nobility of char- 
acter is, that which is truly modest be- 
cause it does not value itself above others; 
truly gentle, because it loves its neighbor; 
truly patient, because it can afford to wait 
God’s time; truly fearles:, because it has 
the protection of the divine support; truly 
strong, because it rests in the infinity of 
uncouquerable right. 





RELIGION AND EDUCATION. 


SoMEwnaT more than thirty years ago, 
the chief assembly of one of our religious 
denominations, meeting in Pennsylvania, 
wasasked to decide whether it was right for 
the members to build great houses for high 
schools and send their children to the same. 
The answer given was: 

* Considered, that brethren should be very 
cautious, and not mind high things, but conde- 
scend to men of low estates,” 





This is not a solitary case of positive dis- 
couragement to education, being offered by 
so-called religious bodies, although at 
present we doubt if there is asingle denom- 
ination or considerable fragment of one so 
low down as to discourage the higher edu- 
cation. Even those bodies like the African 
Methodist and Baptist, which have, from 
the nature of the case, a preponderance of 
uneducated ministers, many of whom can- 
not even read, are doing what they 
can, despite the occasional jealousy of the 
old men, to extend the instruction of their 
youth. 

It isone of the most significant facts of 
our oivilization, and one which marks it as 
Christian, that it is religion which chiefly 
fosters and controls education. The old 
uuiversities of Europe were founded in the 
interests of religion. Thetime was when 
a clerk and acleric were the same. One 
who could read was taken to be a religious 
map. In our owncountry not only has 
the whole tone of the public schools been 
religious, but they have depended on the 
religious principle of the people for their 
support. Itis a remarkable fact that the 
vast majority of the colleges and high 
schools of the country have been founded 
specially and avowedly as religious institu- 
tions, and for religious purposes. It is evi- 
dent that so far from being «fraid of learn- 
ing, religious men have the idea that igno- 
raace is their greatest danger. 

So it is that the fruits of religion are no- 
where more clearly seen than in its service 
in supplying provisions for the education 
of the people, and for the extension of the 
domain of knowledge. So it is that the 
learning of the country is chiefly in the 
hands of those who have faith in Christian- 
ity, and who believe that the future prosper- 
ity of the nation depends on its holding 
fast toitsfaith. So long as learning and 
religion go hand in hand our civilization is 
safe. 


THE WOBLD THE FIELD. 


Tur Christian religion is peculiarly an 
aggressive religion, and it knows no nation 
or tribe or tongue as a limitation to its 
endeavors. The Gospel it brings is a gospel 
of good tidings in all zones, to all men. It 
is not a religion that can ever content itself 
with the conquest of a part of mankind, 
leaving the rest to other systems. It does 
not admit that it is one of the religions of 
the world; it claims to be the one religion 
of the world, and its aim is to overthrow 
and supersede all other so-called religions. 

The field of Christianity is, therefore, 
the world, and this field—how is it to be 
occupied? Simply by Christianity propagat- 
ing itself. In this work of propagation a 
thousand and one forces and agencies are 








working in harmony. It is not the foreign 
missionary, nor the home missionary, who 
give us such noble examples of self-sacri- 
fice and heroic endurance, nor the regular 
minister, nor any single line of effort. how- 
ever important, that is to accomplish the 
universal diffusion of Christianity. This 
work is a work in which every believer 
has a part, the humblest and most obscure 
as wellas the most cultivated and most 
honored. Every one can contribute the 
influence of a life of faith. Every one has 
opportunity to preach the Gospel which he 
has accepted to somebody else. Every one 
has the power to contribute, be it never so 
little, to the support of the Gospel in bis 
own neighborhood and in more destitute 
places at home and abroad. 

The world is the field, and every believer 
is a worker therein. And the work of be- 
lievers is allready to their hands. The 
work done in the hamlets is as important 
as that done inthe great cities. Itis all 
necessary, all honorable, all productive. 

He who would know where his field of 
labor lies, let him look around him. 


—- 


EXTRADITION AND DYNAMITE. 


THE new extradition treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain, which is 
now awaiting the approval of the Senate, 
adds four extradition offenses to the list 
contained in the tenth section of the treaty 
of 1842, the last of which is thus described: 

** Malicious injuries to property, whereby the 
life of any person shall be endangered, if such 
injuries constitute a ccime according to the laws 
of both the high contracting parties.” 

We notice that some Congressmen, evi- 
dently talking for the hearing of their Irish 
constituents, are working themselves into 
quite a rage over this clause of the treaty. 
We see no cccasion for alarm, except on 
the part of dynamiteurs,who very naturally 
desire to escape justice by flight. The 
clause in question is one of definition, von- 
taining the following elements: 1. Prop- 
erty of some kind, public or private, is 
the thing in respect to which the crime is 
committed. 2. Actualinjury to such prop- 
erty is necessary to constitute the crime. 
3. This injury must be ‘* malicious,” not 
accidental and without design, but effected 
with an evil and unlawful purp»se. 4. The 
injury, thus intended and actually done, 
must endanger the life of some persons. 
5. The act, thus described, must be acrime 
‘*according to the laws of both the high 
contracting parties,” not simply one of 
them, but both of them. 

An act, in order to come within the lan- 
guage used, must be characterized by all 
these elements in combioation. The ele- 
ments are descriptive; ani, taken together, 
they set forth a crime not known to the vo- 
cabulary of the common law, and nt else- 
where provided for in this treaty, or that 
of 1842, with Great Britain. A crime com- 
ing witbin the terms of this description, 
and not excluded from extradition by hav- 
ing been committed before the treaty goer» 
into force, or by the provision relating to 
political offenses, would undoubtedly be 
extraditable under this clause of the treaty. 

The distinguished diplomats who framed 
the language, evidently meant to make it 
broad enough and definite ecough to cover 
the dynam'te crime, as it is ordinarily com- 
mitted in modern times. We think that 
they have admirably succeeded in their 
efforts, and are, moreover, of the opinion 
that such a crime as they have described, 
whether committed by the use of dynamite 
or that of gun-powder, or otherwise, 
ought, among all the nations of the earth, 
to be made an extraditable offense. The 
man who maliciously perpetrates injuries 
upon property, which injuries endanger 
human life, ought to find no safe refuge 
from the pursuit of justice in any country 
on the globe. There ought to be no coun- 
try in which he will not be deemed a crim. 
minal according to the laws thereof, and 
none that will afford him an asylum against 
the penal action of those laws. The mod- 
ern dynamiteur is just such a man, and what 
he does is well described by the clause in 
question, and we are heartily glad that the 
treaty, alike in the interests of both gov- 
ernments, contains a specific provision for 
his extradition, when he becomesa fugitive 
from justice. The gentlemen who drew 














up the clause assumed that the crime 








which they have described, is not, within 
any just and proper construction of the 
phrase, to be deemed a crime ‘: of a politi- 
cal character,” which, by the express terms 
of the treaty, is excluded from extradition. 
To call it such acrime would be a misnomer. 
No provision is made in the treaty for 
extradition in the case of a mere conspiracy 
in either country to procure the commission 
of the dynamite crime in the other country. 
The treaty assumes that the offense 
charged will be charged as having been 
committed in the country demanding the 
surrender of the accused party, and not in 
the one to which the demand is addressed. 
A conspiracy in the United States to aid 
and abet the commission of this crime in 
Evgland, or a conspiracy in England to aid 
avd abet its commission in the Uni‘ed 
States, does not come witbia the terms of 
the treaty. It is the duty of each country 
to prohibit and punish such conspiracies ; 
but they do not fall within the principles 
and ends of extraditiov. They are rather 
matters for local legislation, in respect to 
which nations should be governed by the 
rules of good neighborhood toward each 
other. No person, being in the United 
States, can violate the laws of England, 
and no person, being in England, can vio- 
late the laws of the United States. 

As we said last week, so we say again, 
that the Senate, in our judgment, ought to 
ratify this treaty. The dynamite clause is 
no just objection to it, but, on the con- 
trary, one of its recommendations. And 
although the list of offenses might, as we 
think, have been made larger with advant- 
age to both countries, still the treaty as it 
stands is a decided improvement upon the 
tenth section of the treaty of 1842, and 
will, if ratified, be helpful to both govern- 
ments in the punishment of crime. It will 
enable both to cutch and punish scoundrels 
that would otherwise escape from the pur- 
suit of justice. 





A NEW INDIAN COMMISSION. 


Most important duties will devolve upon 
the new Commission just appointed to ne- 
gotiate with certain Indian tribes. Jobn 
V. Wright, of Tennessee, Chairman, is a 
man of considerable public experience; 
Bishop H. B. Whipple, of Minnesota, whose 
labors and friendship for the Chippewas 
are well known, can be relied upon to see 
the ‘‘Indian side” of all questions which 
may, come before the Commission; and Mr. 
Larrabee, clerk in the Indian Office, de- 
tailed for this purpose, brings to the work 
a good general knowledge of tke history 
and condition of the various tribes, as well 
as thorough familiarity with Office practice, 
legislative usages, and legal decisions in 
regard to Indian matters. 

By the terms of the recent Indian Ap- 
propriation Act, which authorizes this 
Commission, and appropristes fifteen thou- 
sand dollars for its expense, the Commis- 
sion is to negotiite: 

(1.) With the Chippewa Indians in Min 
nesota for modification of existing treaties. 
and change of reservations, and also to as- 
cerlain what sums would equitably lqui- 
date their claims against the Government. 
A large proportion of the Minncsota Chip- 
pewas have worthless treaty reservations, 
where self-support by civilized labor is 
impossible; yet they cling teniciously to 
ancestral lakes where fishing is still good, 
and to pine barrens and swamps where 
their forefathers hunted, but from which 
game has departed, and occasionally they 
find not upcongenial employment and 
wholly destructive influences in lumber 
camps and frontier towns. They are being 
consumed with destitution, prostitution 
and whisky. If by any possibility they can 
be induced to remove to the fertile White 
Earth and Red Lake reservations in Min- 
nesota it will be even more of a blessing to 
them than a gratification to the specula- 
tors who have long fixed hungry eyes on 
their fine timber. Numerous efforts to 
gain their consent to removal have hitherto 
failed; but it is hoped that they may begin 
to see that their case is daily becoming more 
despecate. Their claims against the Gov- 
ernment relate principally to damage done 
their fishing-grounds and rice and cran- 
berry marshes by the overflow caused by 
the new reservoirs, and drains built on the 
upper Mississippi. This has made serious 








inroads on their scanty resources. 





(2.) Forreduction of Northern Montana 
reservations and the Fort Berthold reserve 
in Dakota, orfor the removal of Indian 
tribes thence to other reservations. It 

needs no argument to show that 14,000 In- 

dians cannot profitably occupy nearly twenty 
four million acres,and thatso large an Indian 
territory stretching for five degrees along 

the international boundary is liable to com- 

plicate the relation of the respective Gov- 

ernments to their ‘“‘ wards.” In fact some 

of these wards have learned how to obtain 

profit and escape penalty by changing res- 
idence in accordance with the exigencies 
of the case. Moreover, all of these Indians 
have inadequate treaty provisions,and must 
look to the Government for yearly gratu- 
itous assiscance in the way of food as well 
as other supplies. Among them are the 
Piegans whose starving conditiontwo years 
ago is wellknown. They can well afford to 
coin their surplus lands into our most de- 
based silver currency. 

‘3.) For the removal of various small 
bands of [ndians in Washington and Idaho 
Territories, who are roaming about or are 
unsuitably located, to desirable reserva- 
tions in those territories, and the cession of 
their lands and some of the Cour d’Alene 
reserve to the United States. 

No agreements can take effect till rati- 
fied by Congress. 

It is evident that adiscreet, philan- 
thropic and scmewhat conservative (as to In- 
dian rights) commission can greatly ad- 
vance the welfare of the Indians with whom 
it treats— we should say agrees — and 
at the same time gratify the covetous white 
man, who now stands with his herd of cat- 
tle on the edge of, or more probably just 
over, the reservation line, and longs for 
more bunch-grass to consume. The work 
outlined cannot be well done, if done at all, 
in asingle season, or rather half season. 
We hope the Commission will be pains- 
taking aud the public patient, and that 
Senator Dawes and the Mohonk confereace 
will see as the result of the negotiations of 
the Commission a little of the work accom. 
plished which they had hoped to secure by 
means of the passage of the much approved 
and equally neglected A'lotment Bill. 


Eslitoriat Hotes. 


Wart makes a man a be'ter Christian will 
make him a better citizen, Half of religion, the 
manward half, is to ‘love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,” and that is precisely what will make aman 
a good citizen. Christianity does not allow a 
man to be taken up with his own affairs. 
‘*Mind your own business” is not one of its 
mottoeer, It has the very contrary motto: ‘* Not 
looking each of you to his own things, but each 
of you also to the things of others.” Now just 
precisely that is what makes good citizenship. 
In so far, then, as a man fails to be a good citi- 
zen he fails to be a good Christian. There is a 
jack in his religion ; for religion which has a re- 
gard to God’s hunor, and yet has no regard to 
man’s welfare, is no religion at all. Itis only a 
sham and pretense. The inspiratiun for good 
citizenship is in the teaching of the Christian 
religion which is always self-sacrificing and 
never despairs of the state. 











Ir prudent men are careful to erect costly 
buildings only on sure foundations, it cannot be 
wise to choose any other basis for life than that 
which will stand sure in ali trials and emergen- 
cies. Men have tried all the philosophies, built 
on all sorts of foundations, and proved what are 
false and what is true and safe. It is snrely 
worth while to spend some time and thought, at 
that point in life when the process of character- 
building begins, in examining the claims which 
religion makes of furnishing the only true basis 
for a happy and useful life. The choice once 
made and made wisely, development may go on 
as rapidly and as far as you will, with the ulti- 
mate certainty of a beautiful and symmetrical 
character and a Jife which, whatever may be its 
external character, and however painful may be 
its experiences, cannot be called a useless or 
fruitless life. 





Tue Church has ever been among the fore- 
most in the battle against intemperance. She 
has not always understood her duty concerning 
this great evil, and has, perhaps, failed to follow 
the light as closely as she might have followed 
it. But Christianity is now preaching vigor- 
ously on the subject, and freeing itself as rapidly 
as may be from all responsible connection with 
the liquor tratfic. Several of the Churches make 
liquor-selling or liquor-drinking, and eveu the 
signing of license, a cause for expulsion. This 
is the only consistent course for the Ohurch to 





pursue. How can she offer help to the drunkard 
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if she herself is not free from the sin of drunk- 
ard-making? Does she preach that religion pro- 
motes temperance, and then lend her influence 
to the traffic which promotes intemperance? 


ALL states which bave aspired to power and 
permanency have made much of the family. 
They have established institutions for the pro- 
mo'ion of family life, and passed laws for its 
protection, The family i the source of the 
power and prosperity of the state, and the state 
is vitally concerned in its welfare. But it is 
comparatively little, after all, that the state can 
do for the family. Is can protect it; it can se- 
cure for 1t favorable conditions of development ; 
but it cannot bring to bear any set of influences 
at all comparable to the influence of religion. 
Where this influence operares the state has its 
most loyal and trusted supporters, socie'y its 
best friends, and the Church its stanchest 
members. 


WHEN we speak of workiug men we are apt 
to think of wechanics. But mechanics are not 
the largest class of working men, The largest 
class is farmers. If we limit the term working 
men to those whose business is manual labor, 
we bave already falsified the word enough with- 
out omitting the largest of all classes which en- 
gage in manual labor. When we speak further 
of working women, we must include very nearly 
all women, as houre labor is the lot of nearly all 
of them where the customs of the country do 
not send them into the field. A question as to 
the hold and influence of Christianity upon 
working men and women should embrace at 
least all those who engage ip manual labor, and 
when we give it that scope the pervasive influ- 
ence of Christianity is evident enougb. True 
we should not be satisfied to have their various 
societies take the place to the mechanics of the 
Church, and it is a question seriously to be dis- 
cussed woether the Church has not more secular 
functions and duties to perform which it has 
given over to the various co-operative societies. 
The condition of laboring men has been vastly 
improved under the comvined influence of our 
Christian religion and our Christian civilization, 
and we ought to recognvize the fact, however 
much more there remains still undone, and 
which Christianity must do if it is to retain its 
glory as the religion of the common people. 


Tr a man pretends to be so utterly absorbed 
in his religions duties that he has no time for 
secular obligations, then he has failed to get 
more than the narrowest idea of what religion 
is. Theday of devotees is past. The good mis- 
sionary isnot he who gives himself to praying 
and fasting and meditation, but he who can not 
only teach the ignorant what are the principles 
of religion, but can also teach them to aspire 
after the artsof civilization. In this day it is an 
exploded notion that to be religious one must 
be a recluse. That is the best religion which 
comes right down into the market place, the 
shop, the popular assembly, and there serves, 
doing secular duty on Christian principles. So 
genuine religion not only makts better pastors, 
eiderg, deacons, but better merchants, carpen- 
tera, bank officers, legislators, and judges. 





Tue veriest unbeliever must accept one word 
of Christ, that ** by their fruits shall ye know 
them.” Ifin euch a matter, for example, as 
busipess activity we wish to test the influence 
of the Christian religion, we must compare the 
condition of business and trade in Christian 
lands with their condition in non Christian 
lands. We will take the best of all non-Christian 
religions—Mobammedanism. The chief country 
controlled by Mohammedanism is Turkey. We 
may say broadly that in Turkey the meaning of 
the word business 18 scarcely known. There is 
one bank in Constamtinopie and that is con- 
trolled by Christians, Osher cities of a hundred 
thousand inhabitanis have not a single bank. 
There are almost no highways nor railroads, 
and these only when they have been forced on 
the country by Christians. Trades are few and 
are confined tothe barest necessities of life, 
What enterprise there is in business is confined to 
the resident Christians, Greeks, Armenians and 
Protestants. An absolute stagnation seems to 
rest on the ruling Mobammedan population. 
What is true of Mobammedan Turkey is true in 
great measure of all other non-Coristian nations. 
The trade of the world is in the hands of its 
Christian nations. 





Ir is not a mere Juxury to have things beauti- 
ful; there is a side of duty, if not religion, to it, 
By this time we may well get over the notion 
that it is not economical to spend labor or money 
in making our cities, towns, and homes attract- 
ive. Euclid Avenue is famous the country over 
for its beauty. It bas given fame to the city cf 
Cleveland. This beauty bas proved pecuniarily 
profitable to the city of Cleveland, and to those 
who own real estate on that avenue. So it is 
that the most enterprising dealers in real estate 
in our larger towns are very lavish to expend 
money to make the new avenues they lay out as 
beautiful as possible. It pays them financially. 
The idea that religion must go gaunt and ugly, 
and build its houses and churches on the model 





of the barn has passed by. All the beauty there 
is in Nature it is our privilege and duty to sub- 
sidize, and to prove that, while avoiding silly 
show and extravagance, all art and all beauty 
can be made servants of the highest truth, and 
that all can adorn the Christian character. 


Tuose who believe in tolerating and engaging 
in the “ innocent amusement” of card playing, 
poker playing, and other games of that sort, wil 
please read and ponder over the following plain 
words from the Philadelphia Ledger, the editor 
and owner of which paper does not seem to be 
afraid of offending *‘ good society” by his moral 
teachings. Would that the entire religious, 
as well as the secular, press of the country would 
follow the example of the Ledger: 


**There are so many ways in which girls can be 
amusing, entertaining, and useful to themselves and 
others that it seems a great pity that any of them 
should resort to the common vices of coarse men. 
That they do so in the evening entertainments of 
private and elegant homes and at the most fashion 
able summer !esorts appears to be beyond question. 
And that the results will appear in unlooked-for 
demoraliza'ions in the future of what is called good 
society may be set down as among th? certainties 
of natural law. Young ladies may not be ex- 
press!y susceptible to such prosy moral arguments, 
but they should not forget that the young men who 
gamble with them, and who appear to enjoy the 
fun, lose their respect for young ladies in the exact 
measure that the latter cease to be governed by fine 
womanly feelings and standards of character. 
Men may laugh at the shrewdness of a girl in a 
game of cards for stakes, but she is not tne . irl they 
will trust or honor or that they care to warry. That 
is an argument to the quick,and may find its way 
home, The man who marries a gambling girl is al- 
ready an incipient suitor in a divorce court.” 





Eprtrors very likely are like ministers, and 
everybody else, in that they like to be told if 
they have done any good; but, unfortunately, 
those who are displeased are more aot to write 
than those who are helped. The following letter 
is from the pastor of a church in New Engiand ; 
and the editorial heart 18 thoroughly bappy to 
receive it. We print it because the remedy pro- 
posed will apply to a good many other cases: 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

If editors are anything like ministers, they like te 
know when aoy words of theirs have been the 
means of doing good to others; and so I write to let 
you know, fer your own personal satisfaction, what 
was accomplished by a few lines in your paper. 

The Church here, for over a year has 
been divided into two parties on account of a 
personal quarrel between leading members of the 
church, Every attempt to settle the difficulty had 
only made matters worse, 80 that when I came here 
for my summer’s work, one party in the church re~ 
fused to attend the meetings, or to aid in the sup- 
port of the ciurch. 

It was evident to me that unless a reconciliation 
was effected speedily, the church would go down; 
and so I pegan to cast about in my mind for some 
method by which to approach the leading men in- 
volved, with a view to securing peace. It was 
while my mind was thus occupied that I took up 
THE INDEPENDENT for June 3d, and read this edito- 
rial note: 

“The best way to settle a quarrel is for the inno- 
cent one to take the initiative and forgive the guiity 
one, A quarrel is seldom healed in any other way. 
Try it.” 

It seemed to suit the case exactly, and as in this 
case buth parties were thoroughiy convinced of 
their own innocence, I determined to read the note 
to both of them, This I did; and the result was that 
both took the ivitiative. Everybody forgave every- 
body else, and ata large church meeting a few days 
ago, where both parties were present, resolutions 
of peace were unauimously adopted; and now every- 
thingis lovely. On the tollowing Sabbath all the 
old members were in their places and the church 
was crowded full. The people here do not as yet 
kKuow how it happened; butifthey did 1 am sure 
they wou.d thank the one who wrote that note. 





We have received a communication from the 
Rev. E. W. Herndon, editor of the Christian 
Quarterly Review, of Cotumbia, Mo., in reply to 
an article we jately published from the Rev. 
Francis J. Grivké. We do not need to publish 
it, as itis taken up entirely with a proof that 
Negroes are not fit to receive social or religious 
recognition. He says: 

We do not ostracise them socially because they 

are Negroes, and because they were once our 
slaves, but because they are not tit to be vur equals, 
They are ignorant, densely ignorant, boorishly apd 
superstitiously ignorant, and hence I cannot re- 
ceive and entertain them as my equals socially. 
We deny it. Mr. Grimke is,as intelligent as is Mr. 
Herndon. Why does Mr. Herndon ostracise 
Mr. Grimké? Only because he 1s a Negro. Mr. 
Herodon continues : 

They are dishonest; as a people, a race, they 

are thieves, There is not more than one in tive 
hundred of the house servants that will rot steal. 
‘They are petty t.leves. It cannot be, at least ithas 
not veep, impressed upon them that it is a sin to 
steal fowis, fuel, fruit, or hogs. Itis not color preju- 
dice that prevents us from receiving thieves on a 
social equality. 
Again we deny that Mr. Grimké isa thief. But 
is Mr. Herndon willing to receive him on asocial 
equality? Why not? Because he has Negro 
blood. *But Mr. Herndon continues : 


They are filthy and naturally repulsive to Cauca- 





sian olfactories. . . . No matter how frequent the 
ablutions the Negro odor is stil] there. . . . No 
matter how much we might care for their souls, or 
wish to improve their condition, we do not care to 
entertain in our parlors, or sit at table with, or sleep 
with, or sit in the pulpit or pew with, or on the 
platform with such odoriferous creatures. It is not 
their fault or the result of slavery. Why God made 
them so I do not know, unless it was to prevent 
them from becoming our companions. 
Our white paper is astonished to be compelled to 
bear this language; but we assure you, Mr. 
Herndon, that Mr. Grimké bas the Caucasian 
odor, inherited from an honored South Carolina 
Caucasian father, whose olfactories were less 
keen thax yours. Why do you object to associat- 
ing withhim? Mr. Herndon then goes on to say: 
They are not virtuous. I am convinced that there 
is not more than one in five hundred of both sexes 
that has the least conception of chastity, 
We desist from further quotation on this bead. 
Jadging from certain phenomena in the South, 
we had suspected that unchastity was not con- 
fined to the colored race. 





Tuose who differ in matters of science with Dr. 
Woodrow will, we hope, agree with bim that the 
Southern Presbyterian Church has been very 
negligent in doing iis duty to the colored people. 
Dr. Woodrow says, in The Southern Presbyterian, 
that they have spent much more energy in pro- 
jects than in actual work. There was projected 
an African Presbyterman Church, which was 
soon to embrace presbyteries, synods, and even 
a General Assembly. As yet there has not a 
single presbytery been organized—the few 
cburches that have been formed are so widely 
separated from each other that it is impractic- 
able to group any of them into apresbytery. It 
was proposed to send out evangelists among 
them. The Colored Evangelistic Fund was 
created. But that fund is a very diminutive 
affair, and has to be supplemented from the 
Sustentation treasury to support the very few 
mep, both white and black together, that are en- 
gaged in this work. We now quote: 

“We need white ministers of gcod parts, deeply 
interested in the Negro, ready to bear the toil and 
self-denial of the work, and who will devote them- 
selves to it, Have we suchmen? Ifnot,why? We 
find no lack of missionaries willing to go far hence 
to the Chinese and other heathen; why should we 
not have 4 goodly number to give their lives to this 
work, or at least a few years, until the work is ready 
to be turned over to their own ministers? Are we 
deficient in Zeal for Christ or for the salvation of 
souls? Why should we discriminate against those 
whom God has placed at our very doors? 

“Can it be that any of our people deny the unity 
of the race, and deliberately leave the Negro outside 
ot brotherly sympathy? Or do our people doubt the 
capacity of the Negro to be Christianized? If so, 
what argument can they show which proves that 
the inhabitants of the South Sea Islands can be 
made Christians? Facts are the test; and we ven- 
ture the assertion that the Negro will compare well 
with apy of the heatnen nations in their capacity to 
be brought under Gospel influences. We should 
make allowance for their previous conditicn, and 
get over our prejudices, God made this people. 
They are human. They are jostinsin. Thousands 
on thousands of them have received the Gospel in 
its purity and given ample evidence of genuine con- 
version. With these facts before us, we cannot 
evade the responsibility which rests upon us as a 
Church touching their evangelization, and their 
training asa Christian people.” 


Tue Church Parochial Mission Society is con- 
nected with the Church of England, and is the 
organization through which Mr. Aitken and other 
evangelists work. The annual report read lately 
by Mr. Aitken, explains the important work 
which the Society undertakes to do in supple- 
menting the work of rectors of churches. It is 
simply an organization of outside evangelistic 
help of various sorts which may be sought by in- 
cumbents. The Bishop of Oxford commended 
heartily the work of the Society, and said it 
proved that the Church is not so slow to adopt 
new methods as some of her critics suggest. Mr. 
Aitken in an address gave some account of bis 
visit to this country. The weakness of the 
American Church lies, in his opinion, in a lack 
of “aggressive spirituality”—that spirit that 
leads men to devote themselves to earnest spirit- 
ual work on behalf of others. In proof of this 
he mentioned that in all his work here he had 
only ouce received avy help from the laity. 
But a mission always had the effect of bring- 
ing forth workers who are ready to carry the 
work into toe enemy’s camps, and if in America 
they should go on as they had begun the effect 
upon the Church as a body must be stupendous, 


Tue recent death of John Kelly, who for years 
was widely known throughout the state, and the 
still more recent death of Hubert O. Thompson, 
who was @ much younger man and less known, 
have removed from the Democratic Party of this 
city its two political ** bosses”—the latier being 
the boss of the County Democracy, and the 
former of the Tammany Democracy, and each 
opposed to the other, and not infrequently mak- 
ing ** deals,” and distributing offices between 
the two wings of the Democratic party, in order 
to defeat the Republicans and keep the Demo- 
crata in power. Both were skil'ful as party 


+ politicians ; both were such by trade, having no, 





other regular business ; and the common princi- 
ple which governed both was that of jolitical 
power. The public good with both was a second 
ary matter. Sivce these two ‘‘ bosses” have 
gone the way of all the earth, the question has 
been raised whether they will have any suc- 
cessors, and if so, who will be their successors, 
This is a matter for New York Democrats to 
settle among themselves, and to their own liking ; 
yet we take the liber:y of suggesting to them the 
expediency of getting along, for a year ortwo at 
least, without making any use of the boss- 
principle in party politics. Our impression is 
that, if they will try the experiment for a couple 
of years, they will come to the conclusion to 
abandon the principle altogether, and thereafter 
conduct party politics without this sort of help. 
Political bossism is simply the ascendency of 
one man, whose ruling motive is that of personal 
selfishness ; and from this order of things, no 
good to the general public can be expected. A 
party that cannot run its machinery without 
such a boss, is not fit to be a party, and certainly 
not fit to take charge of the affairs of govern- 
ment. 





TuE protest offered by Edward Stephenson, 
Commissioner of Immigration at this'port,against 
allowing Mormon immigrants to land is one that 
deserves serious attention. The law provides 
that those liable to become a “public charge” 
shall not be allowed to land, and the same pro- 
hibition applies to convicts. The 497 Mor- 
mons who arrived July 7th were not yet con- 
victs, and certain ‘‘Mormon elders” have 
vouched that they would not become a public 
burden; but, says Mr. Stephenson, in many 
instances there were women with children born 
out of lawful wedlock ; wives who had deserted 
their husbands and brought theirchildren with 
them; husbands who had left behind their 
wives; children who had run away from home, 
and parents who had abandoned their children. 
We make laws to prohibit Chinese immigration 
and the Mormon is quite as bad, 


Last Sunday there were local elections held all 
through France. So far as returns have been 
received the results have not been such as to 
discourage friends of the Republic. The Mon- 
archists have made no gains, even if they have 
lost little. The chief interest centers in a curi- 
ous sensation gotten up in regard to General 
Boulanger, a stirring, ambitious and efficient 
officer, who, as Secretary of War, has been put- 
ting things in more compact order for any emer- 
gency that may arise. We do not find it easy to 
believe that he would be able to make a coup 
@etat even if he should so wish. The evidence 
against him is most meager. It is that he was 
once a Monarchist, and that he became a fierce 
Republican to subserve his personal purposes. 
lt is imagined vnat be may be bought over by 
the Comte de Paris, and declare him king, and 
that, with his control of the army, and his late 
brivging all the officers of the army into clubs 
under his control, he will be able to have the 
kingdom declared, and the new king in Paris 
before anybody can offer effectual resistance. 
The evidence, we say, is slight, and the senga- 
tion will, we think, have passed by in a week. 


Lorp SatisBury has at last selected the most 
of his Cabinet, leaving out the Whigs, because 
they refused to accept hisinvitation. The result 
isthe full acknowledgment of Lord Randolph 
Churchill's claims to control the Tory policy. 
He is made Chancelior of the Exchequer and 
leader of the partv in the House of Commons. 
When it is remembered how terribly the Tory 
Standard a\tacked him a year ago for his ignor- 
ance, impertinence and bumptiousness, and 
how meekly 1t now follows bim, we see a little 
of the greatness of the victory won by his intol- 
erable impudence. Next to him the great fea- 
ture of the new Cabinet is the sudden elevation 
of Henry Matthews toso responsible a position 
as that of Home Secretary. He is almost an en- 
tirely new man in politics, having years ago 
won a seat in Parliament from Ireland by claim- 
ing to be a better representative of the popular 
hisb sentiment, just after the Fenian rebellion, 
than the Fenians themselves. He is an English 
Catholic, however, and his sympathy with the 
Irish claims could not stand the test, and he 
developed into a Tory and went out of Parlia- 
ment. Now he happens to reappear in Parlia- 
ment in bis own true character, just in time to 
find that a man of his character is needed. It 
is said that Churchill insisted that duil Sir Mi- 
chael Hicks- Beach must be given something else 
to do, and that he must have quick and ready 
speakers to aid him in the House. He had dis- 
covered Mr. Matthews’s parts just as the 
Queen, who must have found the reports of 
the Sir Charles Dilke case rather high-spiced 
reading, was delighted with Mr. Matthews’s, 
merciless handling of the Liberal reprobate,. 
and wanted something done for him. Lord 
Londonderry, the new Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, is a nobody, and Sir Michael, as Irish Sec- 
retary, isof no account. It is by no means clear 
that the Tories may not have a long lease of 
power. It depends on whether they shall be 
allowed time to pring in a bill uf ‘‘local govern - 
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satisfy Ireland. It looks as if Salisbury and 
Churchill were ready to throw the Orangemen 
of Ulster overboard. 





ABSENCE from one’s cuuntry often develops 
pa'riotism. Anniversaries and national occa- 
sions are quite as likely to be observed by the 
small band of compatriots in a foreign country 
as by the crowds at home. We are not surprised, 
therefore, at the account sent us by a corres- 
pondent of a Fourth of July celebration in the 
farnorth This is what he wrt-s from ‘ North 
Cape, Norwar, latitude 71° 10’ north”: 


At midnight we grouped ourselves about the fore- 
Mast of the steamer, and tne Fourth was ushered in 
by the setting sun, the booming of cannon, the blow- 
ing of the whistle, and the hearty cheers of us who 
were gathered under the stars and stripes, run up 
at the mast beat. It was a scene never to be for- 
gotten. The whole of our ship’s company. about 
fifty in number, standing ov the deck at midnight; 
the sea smooth as glass; the mountains risivg, cov- 
ered with snow, alone and in grou»s, from the wa- 
ter; and far in the north the blazing sun setting 
for a moment, but to rise again into the mist of the 
purple clouds—all was grand and awe-inspiring. 
At eleven o’clock this morning (Sunday, tue Fourth) 
the service was read by tbe Rev, Dr. Theo. S. kKum- 
sey, of Philadelphia. At dinner, among those who 
gathered around the table were ex-Attorney-Gen- 
eral Benj. H. Brewster, who presided, General Slo~- 
cum, of Brooklyn, George F. Measham, of Boston, 
Dr. Johnston, of Balumore, John E. Graeff, of 
Philudelphia, B. F. Burge, of Mauch Chunk, and 
others, who regretted that a cable could not be seny 
to America re, orting the 8,,eeches. 





...-This is what Cardinal Manning says to 
an American on Home Rule. it will be seen 
that he favors the American plan of separa.e 
states : 


** In your majestic Union there is a central power 
which binds all your liberties and legi-iatures into 
one common vealth. Euglaud, Ireland, and Scot- 
latd must, in my belief, all alike have Home Rule in 
affairs that are not Imperiai. The growth of em. 
pire and ine faliness of time demand it. But there 
ig an august sovereigaoty of a thousand years, the 
center of a world-wide empire, standing in the midst 
of us. Engiand, Scotlaad, and Ireland can be 
handed over to no man and to no movement; 
neuwher can they wrong one a1other, or put fetters 
on tne liberues of any member of our great imperial 
commonwealth. The sovereignty pervades all its 
parts, and will ever restrain and promptly redress 
all excesses of delegated powers.” 


....The State fares no better than the Charch 
at the hands of our infidel writers. Ths one 
thing that they have sympathy for is lawless- 
ness, even though it be anarchy. The Truth 
Seeker, after exhaustung in ite funny and pro- 
fane pictures ita hatred of Curistianity, takes 
in hand our courts of law: 


“The decisions quoted are of no account. 
* Judges’ are nearly always wrong. They look be- 
hina, not forward. They quote the mistakes of our 
ancestors, and never see that our posterity will 
laugh at them, They gotoa graveyard for their 
authority, turning their backs upon the rising sun, 
Judges have a reputation for wisdom, but in the 
majority of casesit is unly stupidity. With sensible 
people a judge’s opinion has a little less weight 
thau that of aimost anybody else.” 


....Canon Fremantle, whom some Americans 
will remember from his addresses when the 
Evangelical Alliance held its meeting in this 
city, more than a dozen years ago, has been 
frnighteniog the high and dry churchmen by bis 
speesh in Convocation on fellowship witn Dis- 
seniers. He tells them that there are many 
places where the Established Church has so ut 
terly failed of its duty that the people have had 
to depend on Dissenters for religious instruc- 
tion ; and in repiy to the charge thac Diss: nters 
have no Episcopal ordination, he says that ** the 
greatest and moxt large-hearted anglican di- 
vives, Hooker, Ussher, and Cosin, have held 
thas Episcupacy w.s necessary not tv the esse 
(the deiax), but to tne Bene esse (well-being) of 
a Christian Church.” 


....Our own examination. some years ago, of 
the file of The Herald of Gospel Liberty, tounded 
in Portemouvch, N. H., 1508, hardly bears out the 
assertion of The Presbyterian Banner, that to 
claim that ‘it was in any rense a religious news- 
paver, such a8 are now published, is prepuster- 
ous.” For those days it had some admirable 
qualities for a religious newspaper. For one 
thing it strongly opposed the union of Church 
and State, which was sul! kept up then in some 
states. It was the organ of a special religious 
movement, and though not so good a news- 
paper then as it 18 now, it would be an errur, we 
think, to deny its claim. 


....On the subject of possible strained rela- 
tions with our sister republic of Mexico there is 
a plenuful lack of knowledge outside of the De- 
partment of State at Washing on. Beyond ques- 
tion there are two serious cases to be considered— 
one that of an editor who lives in Mexioo, and ig 
arrested there for a libel in his paper published 
in the United States. The other, a much more 
serious case, is that of a man given up to Mexi~ 
oan Officers by a Texan justice of the peuc , and 
yuched in Mexico, We have full confidenc 





that our Government will do what is right, and 
we hope it will not be affected by local bluster. 


....The saddest accident for years that has 
occurred in these waters is that which resulted 
in the death of six women and one man from 
Philadelphia, who were on a pleasure excursion 
on a steam craft, the ‘Sarah Craig.” It 1s one 
of those cases in which foresight could do noth- 
ing. The boat was strong, the crew efficient, the 
men brave, but a sudden terrible equall struck 
the schvoner unexpectedly, and she was over- 
turved, and all in the cabin were imprisoned and 
drowned, while nota thing could be done for 
their rescue. All we can say is that it was the 
visitation of God. 


....Tbis is very important, and ought to help 
priests get their friends together to sce them 
weil started. The Roman Catholic Church has 
granted special indulgences for the occasion 
when a priest shal] celebrate his first mass: for 
himself a plenary indulgence, and also to all his 


‘ blood relations to the third degree who shall be 


present ; and to all others who shall be present 
au indulgence for seven years and seven times 
forty days. Those are not hard terms, 


....We are not surprised that the committee 
who had charge of the services conducted by 
Sam Jones in Chicago have concluded not to ask 
him to revurn in the fal!, as they had expected to 
do. It is said that the reason is that after pub- 
liciy renouncing the use of tobacco he has gone 
back to the uee of the fil.hy weed. They think 
that a man who asks others to make a great re- 
solve ought to be able to keep bis own good res- 
olutious. 


...-Goldwin Smith is the most extravagant, 
perhaps, of all tue enemies of Gladstone, from 
the liberal side. He really outdoes himself 
when he says in The Times: 


“Thave seen the American demagogue at his 
worst, and when the ordipary passions of faction 
were furtner inflamed by the fury of civil war; but 
never did I wituess so deliberate an attempt to set 
Class against class, and to poison the heart of soci- 
ety for aparty purpose as has been made by the 
Prime Minisier in the present campaign.” 


....The local sensation is the discovery tha 
a letter exists which will oust Commussi ner of 
Public Works Squire from his office. In this let. 
ter he made the promise to Mr. Fiynn that in 
return for his support in securing the office, he 
would allow Mr. Flyon exclusive control of one 
large fraction of the patronage. Ihe letter came 
into the hauds of Mr. Huber: O. Thompson, and 
was by bim traneferred to Mayor Grace, who 
uses it asa club to smite Mr. Squire. 


....The forty-four senators who voted against 
investigating the charge of bribery in connc 
tion with the election of Senator Payne, com. 
miited a grave mistake; and Senatur Payne 
himself, if consciously innecent, committed an 
equal mistake in not urging the Senate to in- 
vestigate the case. There certainly is enough ia 
the prima facie aspects of this case to justify a 
thorough ivquiry into the facts, 


....The Germans are trying to make them- 
selves the greatest nation in the world for for- 
eign trade, With this purpose the Govern- 
ment has decided to establish a great Orienta 
Academy in Berlin, with German professors and 
native assistants, in modern Persian, Turkish, 
Arabic, Japanese, Chinese, and Hindustani, 
Lectures will be free, and poor students helpzd. 


... Lt is said that the Court of Appeals of this 
state wiil not render its decision in the case of 
Jaehne, the convicted ex-Alderman of this city, 
until some time in next October. This is much 
to be regretted, provided the court has deter- 
mined what the decision shall be. The other 
cases of indicted ex Aldermen will have to wait 
till the point of law in this case is settled. 


....During the past week the new Third Party 
of Prohibitionists has been at work in a lively 
way in several states, holding conventions. 
They are, indeed, the unknown factor 10 poli- 
tics. If the old parties refuse to do justice to 
the people, who are demanding that the saloon 
nuisance be abated, we shall not grudge the Pro- 
hibitionists all the votes they can get. 


....So far as we can learn woman suffrage in 
Wyoming is confessedly a suvcess, We under- 
stana that not five mea can be found in Wyo- 
ming who will say that it has produced any bad 
results. Governors, judges, and pastors agree 
in its favor. The Observer wanted testimony 
against it, and wrote to the Presbyterian wife of 
a United States judge, and got an answer 
strongly in its favor. 


....It is not always easy to preserve the rela- 
tion of things, giving the most prominence in 
thoughtand labor to those wnbich are the most 
important.. The most important aims we can 
keep before us are those which have to do with 
infinite interests, those of God, humanity, and 
eternity. Itis not science that the most im- 
portant things put, but religion. 


....The revelations made on the trial of the 
Anarchists in Chicago continue to sh ow th 





malignant and dangerous character of these 
Anarchist organizations, as well as the necessity 
of dealing sternly with them. The Anarchists 
are the organized enemies of al] social order un- 
der the regulation of law. Their sort of freedom 
is simply lawlessness. 


.... Secretary Bayard expresses the opinion 
that there will be no seriovs difficulty between 
the United States and Mexico, on account of the 
imprisonment of Mr. Cutting by the Mexican 
authorities. Weshould think not, If we under- 
stand the fact, Mr. Cu’ting has really no one to 
blame but himself for his imprisonment. 


.. It is remarkable how sctively the clerav of 
the English Church elec:ioneered against Glad- 
stone. They wrote fravkly to the Courch pa- 
pers urging activity against him; and, in re- 
turn, Gladstone said that he expected privileged 
and endowed classes to be against him. The end 
of the Esta. lished Church is near. 


...-The Metbodist denomination is said to 
build a church a day. The Buptists do as much, 
Probab!y not less than five million dollars a year 
are expeaded for churches. The notable thing 
about this expenditure is that itis not made at 
all for selfish individual purposes, but wholly 
for the benefit of the public. 


....Gloucester seems to be the favorite sum- 
mer resort of the sea-serpent. We are inclined 
to think that, with much imagination, there is 
some basis for the belief that there is such an 
animal ; but if it does exis: it is probably nota 
serp‘nt but a saurian with a very long neck and 
tail and a slim body. 


...-That which sweetens and beautifies the 
life must also brighten it, and the religion which 
brings only sobriety and gloom is not the true 
religion. The most cheerful men avd women 
on the face of the earth are those whose lives 
are in harmony with the Gospel. 


....As the preachers and teachers of the fu- 
ture must come from the children of the pres- 
ent generation, how important it becomes that 
the claims of religious truth should be faithfully 
pressed upon the you'hfal mind, ‘In to-day 
already walks to-morrow.” 


.... We believe that all real prosp’rity, whether 
of the nation, state, family, or individual, will 
find its chief encouragement in that Christian 
faitb which teaches large efforts for large re- 
sults, and which puts the common weal before 
individual! case. 


....We are glad to see that the correspondent 
of the London Times at Samoa declares that 
the proclamation of the American protectorate 
over Samoa, by our consul there, has the warm 
approval of all the foreign residents excep; the 
Germans. 


...-If one has nothing to do worth doing then 
his time is worth nothing. The value of time de- 
pends on the value of its product. It is because 
it is the office of religion to incite to noble, 
worthy action that it makes time a treasure. 


....The fruits of pure religion and undefiled 
are 3]! of cue sort, ajl good. There is no evil 
init. Theman, then, who seeks for it as for 
ailver, gold, and the choicest hidden treasures, 
proves himself the man of truest wisdom. 


....[t is our religion that gives us knowledge 
of the hereafter. Is is that and nothing else 
that bids us provide for the hereafter. But for 
our faith we would have no reason to work to 
secure in‘erest beyond the grave. 


....Who are the men and women in every 
commuvity most honored and most trusted? 
Are they not those whose line of conduct is the 
line of Christian duty? 


....The religion which is first pure, then 
peaceable produces a race of peacemakers, and 
peacemakers are declared by Christ to be the 
children of God, 


....Men and women who have the grace of a 
true religion in their hearts wi!l take no part in 
neighborhood quarrels «xcept as peacemakers, 








TO OUR READERS. 


We desire to urge those of our readers 
whose subscriptions are expiring during the 
hot weather, to renew them, as otherwise 
they will surely lose in every number many 
things of great interest and value to them. 
We shall be glad to: change the address of 
any subscriber upon the receipt of a postal 
card giving the old and the new address. 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION: 
One month.......§ .80/One year....... .8 3.00 
Three months... .75)Two years....... 5.00 
Four moaths.... 1.00|/Three years... . 7.00 
Six montbs....... 1.50|/Four years..... 8.50 
Nine months.... 2.25 0.00 


OLUB RATES. 
Two subscriptions...................$2.50 each, 








Three “6 ee 
Four * sessilis és 
Five “6 cepeamieniintientin a ot 


Any number over five at $2.90 each. 





Sample copies of Tae INDEPENDENT wil . 
be sent free to any address. 

Our object in offering Tot INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one. Each 
member of such a club pays $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

We urge our readers to renew their sub- 
scriptions a week or two before their expira- 
tion, so that no numbers of the paper may be 
lost by them. 

All subscriptions are stopped at the ex- 
piratiop of the time paid for; but if it is 
not convenient for a subscriber to re- 
new his subscription promptly at its ex- 
piration. we shall teke pleasure in continu- 
ing his paper if so requested. We shall be 
glad to furnish any person with specimen 
copies, for the purpuse of raising clubs or 
otherwise. The club terms of Tue InpE- 
PENDENT are so very favorable that it is a 
very easy matter to raise a club by simply 
presenting the case to would-be subscribers. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for one 
or more papers Or Magazines, in connection 
with Tue INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by ordering trom our Club-List, which list 
will be sent free to any person asking for it. 








READING NOTICES. 


FoOusEBOLDERS will do themselves a favor by read- 
ing th advertisement on the 19th page, of tre National 
Electric Service Uo., and by sending a postai-card to 
their vffive, 685 Broaaway, for‘ atalogue “I,” 


AF aliens heat 

Pror. C.H. Witxrmson, editor Medical Surgica! 
Journal, says: 

“ The Coca Beef Tonic of the Liebig Company, com- 
pined as it is with coca, quinine aud iron, formsa 
most valuable adjunct to the practice of medicine. 
From_the experience we have had with it we are 
forced to speak in its favor and to recommend its 
use. Beef, iron and quinine cannot be surpassed by 
any otver ingredients in or out of the dispensator 
for invigorating an enteebled system, and whep suc 
remedies can be combined from *o reliabie a house as 
Liebig's it behooves the profession to patronize the 
same tu the fullest extent.” | 

The American Homeopathic Observer says: 

“ the Liebig Company's preparations should not be 
confounded with pat nt nostrums. They are legiti- 
mate pharmaceurical products. and worthy of the 
recommendarions given to them by both homeeo- 

athic and allopathic journals. Its Coca Beet Tonic 

ustiy deserves ail the praise it is receiving.” -Advt. 


ADJUSrABLE DRESS AND SKIKT FORMS, 


THE attention of the lody readers of THE INDEPEN- 
DENT is called to tne advertisement on auother page, 
of the Dcmestic Sewing Muchi1e Compeny, manu- 
facturers of Adjustable Drees and Skirt Forms. The 
ac vertisement gives somewhat in detail the value of 
these forms, which wil) be aprreciated by ladies, Cor- 
yespondence addressed to the D»mestic Sewing Ma- 
chine Company, Broadway and l4th Street, will secure 
full information. 





Stony Brook Stup FARM. PRINCETON. N. J. 
Too mueh cennot be said in prais of this invalu- 
able medicine (Liebig Co.'s Arnicated Extract of 
Witch Hazel) for the horse. I should,advise all horse 
owners to keep it constantly on land. 
-— Colonel D. MCDANIEL, 


I have used Liebig Co.’s Arnicated Extract of Witch 
Hazel with grand Success. JOSIAH H MACY, 
Harrison (West Jo., N. Y.), Blooded Stock Farm, 


SARATOGA STABLE Co., N. Y. City, 
, 692. 694. 696 and 693 Lexington Ave. 
It needs only to be tried to be pronounced the very 
superior article which it is. 


LExINGTon, Ky. 
It has been used in all of our “ thorcugnbred horse” 
stables, and by all it 1s pronounced the best lotion 
for the horse which they have ever used, giving al- 
moet instantaneous benefit. 
STRATSS, 


ABE 
Lexington Thoroughbred Farm, 


Professor JNO. HEARD, M.&.C.V.S.,_ surgeon to 
Third Avenue Railroad, saysit “should be in every 





stable in the country. 


Be sure to get 
LIEBIG CO/S ARNICATED EXTRACT OF 
WIT: H HAZEL. 
BEWARE OF FRAUDS. 
Sold in 50-cent and one-dollar sizes, by the half-gal- 


Jon or gallon, at greeily reduced rates. Depot, 38 
urray Street. Also of Druegists. Also sent direct. 








BUSINESS NOTICES, 


“HOME MADE” 
Preserves, Jams, Jellies, Etc, 


PuT uP EXPRESSLYS FOR FAMILY UsE. 
WARRANTED PURE, 
Send for Circular and Price List. 
P. O. Box 658. Canandaigua, N.Y. 


JOHNSON?’S 


STEAM REGU! ATING APPARATUS. 


By the use of this invention the 
heating of buildings to a uniform 
temperature is accomplirhed, Kooms 
may be kept at any temperature de- 
sired, thereby saving tuel, discom- 
fort, ill-health,the cracking of wood- 
wort, furniture. and pictures, and 
the danger otf fire by over-heating. 

This apparatus applies equally well 
to all forms of heating and ventilat- 
ing devices, the thermometer 1 the 
room automa:‘call, govern.ng the 
temperature, [t is invaluabiein Pub- 
lic Buildings, Privace Residences, 
Busines- Offices, Hospitals, Churches, Schools, Con- 
servatories, Factories, etc 


Please send for illustrated catalugue “ I.” 


NATIONAL ELECTR'C SERVICE CO., 














NEW YORK. CdICAGO. BOSTON 
686 Broadway. 195 Wabash Ave. 611 Wash’n St, 
HOTELS. ETC. 





UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE. 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 
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School and College. 


From the reports published by the native au- 
thorities, we learn that the schools of Brazil are 
enjoying a comparatively high prosperity under 
the patronage and assistance of the Emperor. 
In Brazil are found the best schools in South 
America. They are divided into three grades— 
the primary, the secondary, and the technical 
schools. The first two correspond to the various 
grades of our public schools, and the last to our 
high schoole. There is but one institution in 
the country corresponding to our college; 
namely, the *‘ Coliegio Don Pedro II,” iu Rio de 
Janeiro. The lower schools are free, and the 
law even demands compulsory a‘tendance; 
whicb, however, in the sparsely settled districts 
cannot be exforced. According to the latest 
official figures, there are 5,890 primary and sec- 
ondary schools in the country, attended by 187,- 
915 pupils. These schools are supported chiefly 
by the various provinces, and about $4 0v0,000 
are appropriated to their suppcrt every year. 
Schools for boys are separated from those for 
girls throughout Brazil. The general superin- 
tendence of the educatioual work of the state is 
in the hands of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, who, with two aesistants, constitutes the 
** Delegados da Instrugao Publico” in the various 
provinces, The instructors for these schools re- 
ceive their training either at th: College of Don 
Pedro, in Rio, or at the teachers’ norma! schools 
Or seminaries, where both sexes attend. The 
course in the College covers seven years, and 
prepares the pupils for the pursuit of the pro- 
fessional studies. It has twenty-two professors, 
anJ an attendance of 380 pupils. Medical facul- 
ties are found in Rio de Janeiro and Bihio; law 
faculties in Sao. Paulo, and Recife (Perambuco). 
The course in the medical faculties covers six 
years, embracing, besides medicine, also the 
study of the uatural sciences. The number of 
medical students varies from 1,000 to 1,500; the 
number of law students is about 500, who must 
attend a five years’ course. Military schools are 
found in the Capitol and elsewhere, and a Poly- 
technicum of a promising character is also in 
Rio, having an attendance of about 400 or 500 
pupils. The national library in the Capitol is 
the largest in the Empire, numbering 130,000 
voiumes. 





....The Chinese youth who came to this coun- 
try a few years ago, under the Yung Wing com- 
mission, to be educated, begin to be heard from. 
Lew Yuk Lin has recently arrived in New York 
as the Chinese vice-consul there, and Liang Pi 
Yuk is chief ivterpreter and translator to the 
Chivese Legation at Washington. Of the nine 
others who studied with them at Phillips Acade- 
my, Andover, one was drowned in the China Sea 
in the service of the Chinese Navy, one was killed 
in the French attack on Tonquin, one is a physi 
cian in the Imperial Hospital at Pekin, two are 
officers on the new iron-clad bought of Germany 
by the Chinese Government, while another has 
just graduated from Columbia Law School, New 
York, 


....Since gaining her independence Greece 
has made remarkable progress in education. 
During the time of the supremacy of the 
Turks, there was neither a public school nor a 
printing press in the land. Before the year 
1821 the Greek books were published in Am- 
sterdam and London. Ten years after the war 
of liberation there were 252 public schools 
with 22,000 pupils in Greece. Thirty years 
after that there were 71,561 pupils in the pub- 
lic schools, 10,650 in private schools, 40,405 in 
80 called middle schools and 1,500 students in 
the University at Athens. The libraries of 
Athens now contain 15v,000 volumes, and 
about 200 periodicals appear inthe country. 


....Inq"iry has beep made as to the honorary 
degree of L.H.D., recently conferred upon 
Charles Dudley Warver by Hamilton College, 
which has been incorrectly stated as LL.D. 
The new titleis Literarum Humaniorum Doctor, 
and has been bestowed upon gentlemen who 
have won pre-eminence in letters and author- 
ship. It was conferred first by the regents o 
the University of ihe State of New York upon 
George Ticknor and John Lothrop Motley, in 
1864, Professors North and Martin, of Hamilton 
College, being, however, the first to receive the 
degree in person, in 1868, 


...-Hermon 0, Bum pus, of Dorchester, lately 
connected with Brown University, has been ap- 
pointed professor of botany, geology, and 
zoology in Olivet College. Catherine E. Hutchin- 
son, A. B, of Wilson, N. Y., former preceptress 
in Homer Academy, Ithaca, N. Y., joins the same 
institution as principal of the ladies’ depart- 
ment. 


..-»President Seelye, of Smith College, has 
received from a friend of the college a gift of 
$5,000 as a permanent scholarsbip, the income 
to be given to young women sceking an educa- 
tion. Preference is to be given daughters of 
missionaries. 


-.--President Merrill E. Gates, of Rutgers 
College, sailed on July 8th for Hamburg. He 





will spend the summer in North Germany and 
Switzerland. 








Hersonalities, 


....Mme, Juliette Adam does all her journal- 
istic and other literary work between midnight 
and four o’clock A Mm. That is, she is said to 
conduct herself in s0 very professional a man- 
ner; and report aJso attires her ‘in white silk 
and pearls” during these golden hours of dal- 
lying with the French language. Imagine the 
effect if suddenly it should be thought the 
proper thing for all our hard-worked male and 
female night-editors to do their writing in 
‘white silk and pearls,” or as good imitations 
as were procurable. 





....The death of Dr, Franz Liezt last Satur- 
day is much deplored in foreign and American 
musical circles. He was boro in 1811. Probably 
few mortuls ever have more completely equeezed 
life dry of all that it could possibly offer than 
this exceptionally flattered and gifted man of 
art. By the time he was middie aged, wealth, 
he adoration of courts, cosmopolitan fame 
and almost every experience in romance was av 
old aud tiresome story to him. 


.... Mr. N. R. Martineau, of Fall River, who 
was a prominent delegate at the installa:ion of 
Cardinal Taschercau, has been singularly hon- 
ored for his usefulness in bis Church, baving 
gone at bis own expense twice to Rome to ob‘ain 
a French-Canadian pastor for the Fall River 
church, and having received, at tbe dircct in- 
stance of Rome, the insignia of the Papal Order 
of the Holy Sepulchre. 


.-. Queen Victoria has conferred the star and 
collar of the Order of the Bath upon Sir Poilip 
Cualiffe-Owen, Director-General o1 the South 
Kensington Museum. Sir Pailip was British 
Commissioner to our Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia, and received one of the four great 
silver memorial medals struck by the Centen- 
nial Commission. 


....The late Paul Hamilton Hayne, the poet 
of Georgia and the Sou-h, wasatypically un- 
practical man in many respects. It 1s said that 
he could not tell a freight train from a passenger 
train, and that he trequevtly would rush dowa 
to the little platform to board freight trains 
which never stopped there, thinking they were 
passenger trains. 


....Prince Charles, lord of that circumscribed 
sink of iniquity, Monaco, is passionately inter- 
ested in scientific researches especially relating 
to tides, currents,and ocean meteorology, and is 
now making an experimenting cruise on his 
splendid yacht ** L’ Hirondelle.” 


....-Dr. J. 8. H. Fogg, of Boston, has a com- 
plete set of the autographs of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, having paid $50 
for one signature cut from the fly-leaf of a book. 
After all, there are things it may be easier to do 
in Boston than in any other place. 


....A granite obelisk has been erected at Lip- 
pehve, Germany, to commemorate the fact that 
onthe 24th of June, 1842, Prince Bismarck, at 
that time a sub-lieu’enant, jumped into the Lake 
of Wendelsee and saved a drowning soldier. He 
received a silver medal! which he still wears. 


....Among the we dding presents received by 
Mme. Christine Nilsson is a photograph of Qucen 
Victoria in a carved oxidized silver frame. 
Beneath the portrait isa smail autograph sig- 
nature, ‘Victoria Reg.,” and the date, ‘“Os- 
borne, June 14th, 1886.” 


....Lirs. Grant receives no guests at her villa 
at Long Branch this season, except a few rela- 
tives and her distinguished husband's old 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. George W. Childs, of 
Philadelphia. 


....Professor Goodale, of Harvard College, 
will this month visit Scandinavia to examine in 
the University of Upsala, Sweden, the botanical 
collection of the famous Linneus 


....-Mr. Herrman Mobr, Royal Musical Direc- 
tor, from Berlin, who came to this country to 
visit the Milwaukee Sargerfest, will shortly pay 
a visit to Philadelphia. 


....-Mr. aud Mrs. Matthew Arnold have re- 
turned to Lenox, Mass., where they will stop for 
the rest of the summer near their daughter, 
Mrs, Whitridge. 


....Herr Franz von Lembach has executed a 
magnificent pastel portrait of the Queen of Italy 
and received an order for the picture of the 
king. 


....-Don Carlos, who is greatly an invalid from 
chronic catarrh, has gone back to Venice for the 
rest of the summer. 


....-Jdules Verne is now quite recovered from 
the accident he sustained last March, and is go- 
ing to Etrétat. 


.... Bishop Stevens is much stronger in health. 
He is at Geneva, N. Y. 


....@x-Attorney General Brewster is visiting 
Norway and Sweden, 





Financial 


WHAT ARE GREENBACKS? 





Many men, both in Congress and out of 
it, ta'k about greenbacks as if they were 
money, pure and simple, and nothing else. 
They have formed the habit of practically 
thinking so, and hence they talk in this 
way. They could readily correct the mie- 
take if they would simply read what is 
printed on the face of these greenbacks. 
Here, for example, is a ten-dollar green- 
back, that upon its face reads as follows: 
‘The United States will pay the bearer 
ten dollars. Washington. Treasury Note.” 
This promise to pay ten dollers to the 
bearer is signed by the proper officials in 
the name cf the United States. On the 
back of the note is printed the declara- 
tion that this note is a legaltender for the 
payment of all debts, public and private, 
except customs duties and interest on the 
public debt. 

Thus the greenbucks define themselves, 
and the defiaition is in accordance with the 
law author zing their i:sue. The funda- 
mental idea of the definition is that green- 
backs are evidences of a debt obligaiion of 
the United S.ates, contracted by a formal 
promise to pay to the bearer the number of 
** dollars” spccified in the contract. The 
‘*dollars” Lere mentioned, as uoderstood 
when the contract was originally made, 
mean gold dollars as established by the 
coinage laws of the United S.ates. This is 
what they Guvcrnment meant, and what the 
people understood it to mean, when the is- 
sue uf gicenbacks was fiist authorized in 
1862, as a temporary expedient to meet 
the then existing exigencies of war. The 
Government resorted to the issue of Treas- 
ury notes; and by the terms of the law, 
and by the decl aratious in the notes them- 
selves, these notes were and still are as 
much a part of the debt of the Government 
as are its bonded obligations. Both are 
payable not in otuer deb‘s, but ia “dollars,” 
which are not promises to pay money, but 
the money itself promised to be paid. It is 
important always to keep in mind thata 
greenback is essentially the evidence ofa 
debt obligation, as much so as a bavk note 

Joany other promissory note. This 
is its primary character. It pledges the 
Government for its payment in money 
designated as ‘*dollara,” and is entirely 
different from the ‘‘ dollars” thus pledged 
as the me@ium of payment. 

The peculiarity of the greenback note, 
which distinguishes it from other debt ob- 
ligations of the Goverament, consists in 
three things: 1. I: contains no pledge for 
the payment of any interest. 2. It speci- 
fies no definite time fur payment, and is not 
expressly made payable on demand. 3. It 
is declared to be a legal tender for the pay- 
ment of all debts, public and private, ex- 
cept interest on the public debt and cus- 
toms duties. 

These notes, although made a legal 
tender with the exceptions stated, not being 
payable or paid on demand, began to de- 
preciate soon after their issue, and at one 
time sank more than fifty per cent. below 
their nominal value, and were not restored 
to this value until the resumption of specie 
payment by the Government, in pursuance 
of the act of 1875. They now circulate at 
their face value, not because they are de- 
clared to be legal tenders, but because the 
people know that they can, at their option, 
demand their payment by the United 
States, and get for them the full amount of 
the goid pledged by them. This is the 
reason, and the only reason, that keeps 
them at par with gold, and makes them, 
for practical purposes, the commercial 
equivalent of gold. Let this reason cease 
to exist, and they would instantly begin to 
depreciate, which depreciation would be 
greater or less according to circumstances. 
There is no way of keeping a paper cur- 
rency at par with coined money except by 
making the former convertible at the op- 
-ion of its holders into the latter. 





The original intention in the issue of 
greenbacks was to use them simply to meet 
an existing emergency, and then to retire 
them altogether by funding them, leaving 
the coins of the United States as the only 
legal tenders known to thelaws. TheCon- 
gress by which these greenbacks were au- 
thorized as a part of the public debt, had 
not the remotest idea of making them a 
permanent part of the paper circulation of 
the country. It would be much better for 
the people to-day, if all these oujstanding 
greenbacks had long since been redeemed 
and retired. Coin, upon this supposition, 
would now be the only legal tender recog- 
nized by law, and bank notes amply secured 
and payable in coin would be our only 
paper circulation. The Treasury Depart- 
ment, instead of doing a quasi bapvking 
business in the issue and redemption of 
notes, would be simply the fiscal agent of 
the Governmentin the collection, safe keep- 
ing and disbursement of the public revenue. 
This is enough for the Treasury, and all 
that it is fitted to do, without the addition 
of the functions that more properly belong 
to banks. 

We have no doubt that in the end the 
greenbacks will be paid and retired; and 
then, and not tiil then, will the fiscal affairs 
of the Government, as well as of the coun- 
try, be put in a safe and normal condition. 
How long it will take to reach this result 
we cannot tel!. Natural forces will, how- 
ever, at last bring it about, just as under 
substantially Jike circumstances they have 
produced a similar result in other coun- 
tries. 





-_ 


CLAIMS AGAINST RAILROADS. 


JupGcE Baxter, of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court for the District of Ohic, recently 
decided that, under the state law of 1883, 
claims against railroad corporations, by 
contractors for materials furnished and 
labor performed, have legal precedence over 
the liens of pre-existing mor‘gages. He 
strongly condemned ‘‘those schemes by 
which railroad property is covered with 
bonds and the contractors and laborers 
swindled out of their earnings.” The case, 
as we understand, will be considered by 
the Supreme Court of the United Svates; 
and, whatever may be its decision, there is 
an obvious element of justice in the view 
taken by Judge Baxter. 


—__ 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





THERE has been a better demand for 
money during the past week than has been 
experienced in a long time, the result of 
wuich is, that a hardening tendency has 
been developed, and borrowers bave had to 
pay higher rates for accommodation than 
of late. This is due partly to the increased 
requirements of the interior for currency, 
the rates of exchange on New York at the 
principal financial centers having ruled be- 
low par, and partly to a better demand for 
loanabie funds. Western advices reflect the 
same condition of affairs in financial cir- 
cles. Money all over the country has com- 
menced to show a hardening tendency, and 
from this time forward the better demand 
for funds is likely to increase the rates of 
interest that with but tew exceptions have 
ruled phenomenally low for a long time. 
Silver does not yet appear to have touched 
bottom, and a further sharp decline in Lon- 
don to 43} makes the prospect of disaster 
from this source all the more threatening. 
There is certainly a very uneasy feeling in 
India on this account, and the Home Gov- 
erament is being earnestly solicited to 
afford relief by an international com- 
pact with’ respect to coinage. No ad- 
vance is quotable, perhaps, but out- 
side figures have become more commun, 
and but little anxiety avout placing idle 
money is feit by even the largest holders. 
There is less talk on the street of borrowing 
on sharp call below 4 per cent. than last 
month, and bankers declare that no conces- 
sions will be made from this rate. Call 
money now is firm at 4@5 per cent., where 
convertible collateral is given, and business 
paper is taken at 5@7 per cent. for call and 
time transactions. Commercial paper has 
been in moderate demand, but the offer-. 
ings are quite liberal and the rates of dis- 
count are the same as quoted for some. 
time. First class indorsed bills, with sixty 
or ninety days to run, have been taken at 
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83@4} per cent. discount, four months at 
44@43, and good single-named paper at 5@ 
64 per cent. 

STOCK MARKET. 

Tbough the surface of the speculative 
sea is comparatively calm, yet there is an 
undercurrent at work which will develop 
from appearances in a brisk condition of 
things in a very short time. Already many 
of the favorites have shown a strong incli- 
nation to advance, and the weaker stocks 
are gaining strength. New York Central 
has sold at the highest price this year, and 
a!l the Vanderbilt stocks have advanced on 
rumors that a large loan has been nego- 
tiated in London by Mr. Depew on favorable 
terms. The North Pacific group have been 
quite active, and Texas and Pacific secu- 
rilies have advanced on account of a more 
favorable prospect with respect to the re- 
organization of the property. The gran- 
gers have been quiet, and the coal stocks 
feverish and irregular. The trading has 
been .argely of a professional cbaracter, 
but steady buying on London account has 
constituted a prominent feature. The fol- 
lowing table gives the highest, lowest and 
closing quotations: 


1 
Aitgh- 
Sales, est, July Bist. 





BRI BE, Th cccssvccccesesiccses 10 .606838lCO8BCD 
Atlantic & Pacific........ 30 i M4 136 
Am. Dist. ‘Tel i 60D 42 
American Express....... ponerse 215 «10836 luBts 10844 


















59 88 59 

183 175% 18% 

45% 44 4555 
67 4 3= 66% «67 

bveceses 1936 164 19% 

3s 18 20% 

4394 4244 4335 

— pacientes 8% 83g 8% 

C. & Ohio ist pf... 17 16% 16% 
C. & Ohio 2d pf..... ° uu wk I 
Chic, & Alton........... coe 44 (i144Asd44 
Chic. & Alton ..... 160 1593 l6u 


Chicago and N. W.... ... 
Chicago & N. W. pf......-.. 
Chi., Bur. & Q...00. 2.000. 
Chicago, M. and St. P....... 
Chic,, M. & St. P. pf........ 


114 11244 118% 
14134 140% 14134 
135% 13356 135% 
9336 91% 9334 
1223¢ 12234 1223 





Gbt., B. £. & B...cccccccccce 17 6126 
Chi.,8t. L. & P....... 12 ux 13 
Chi., St., L. & P. pf... 32 806 «32 
Col., H. V. & Tol..... 31% SI 31¥s 
C., 1., 8t. L.& C 93s 8 8B 
Cin., W. & B....... 34 3% «(3h 
C.,6., 0. & I....0- 58 566 58 
Colorado Coal 29 ws 2 
Consol. Gas Co..... 833g 7936 81% 
Del. and Hudson......... — 99% 9834 9935 
Del Lack 130 12654 129% 
Den. & R. G..... eeecccecccosescce 30 23g 29% 
D. & Sioux City...... eeussstoors 71 a | 
B. Hi, Ve BGM. 05000000 - 4 6 5% O% 
E. T, Va. &G. pf.. 4 136 14 
Evansville & T. H... 89% 87 89 
E. T., Va.. & Ga...... % % kK 


Green Bay & W................ 11% 












1s 11% 
Eliz., Lex. & B. 8... 19% 19% 19% 
Port W. & D. C...... wo 20 20 «2 
SL. cscsione - +» 500 240 240 240 
Homestake....... ‘ 100 02 22 «32 
Houston & Tex - 100 3% 86 
Tilinois Central.................. 979 138 =: 13744 138 
Re, BE. BS W..ncceccocececcescse 18% 16% 18 
Lake Erie & West. 10 9 
Lake Shore........... 88% BBg BBS 
Tong Tabane... .cccccoccces %}6 9 9% 
Keokuk & D. M............0+0. 8% 68 8% 
Louisville & Nash 4b35 44 4534 
Lou., N. Alb. & C.........- 5636 51% 56% 
Manbattan con........ 124% 124 1% 
Manhattan Beach. * 700 «(1536 15 séd‘HIG 
Mich. Central... -- 87 80% 733g 80% 
Mil. L. 8. & W............ + 5800 70 Bs TW 
Mil., L. 8. & W. pf..........---- 1,075 % 91% 9234 
Hine, BOE. Bo.ccc0cse ccccccccce 20 wl fs 8h 
Minn. and St. L., pf........... 4 45 44% 45 
Missouri Pacific................+ 14,533 111% 18 1K 
Mo., Kan. and Texas... soos 34,489 3236 BIG 334g 
Mobile and Ohbio....... eke 16% «15% «153% 
Morria & Eesex..........0.ccceee 141% W4tke 141% 
Nash., C, & St. L. * 6 5736 59 
New Cent. Coal............ eo ll it ll 
N. J. Central... .. ‘ 55M OBEts (B53 
N. ¥. Contral..........+-+eseeeee 67.964 IIL 1065¢ 110% 
Mh, Fc Be Bic cccccccce cocvees 4136 4% 46% 
N. Y., Chi, & St. L, % «69 936 
Wh Bee BER. Be Poa ccccccccecce 0 23 21 21% 
em OF 5 eee bese 107 106% 107 
N. Y., L. E. and W. 33% «32 (Blk 
N. Y., L. E. and W. pf 714 76 166 
We Ws BND Daccstccccceecocces ie 64 Ts 


oe ° 205g 19% Wis 
Nor, and West......... ese 18 16% «16 
Nor. and West., pf... 4 44 44% 
Northern Pacific...... .. 29% 2 28 
North Pacific, pref............+ 62336 60% 6uX<¢ 
Ohio Southern...........-.++++ 





15% 1536 
Ohio & Miss....... 246 My 24g 
Ontario & West.. 20 2% 20 
Oregon TMP... 2.226000 .ccccccccve 20 20 820° 
Oregon R. & Navigation. w9 107% 1084 
Oregon 8. Line. ...........se00s 335g 3256 33 
Oregon & Trans.. 34% 3334 «83% 
Pacific Mall. ...000...0..eesc008 5420 57% 56 57% 
Peo., Dec. & Ev -» 9.875 2636 2544 26% 
Phi. & Keading... 83,525 2656 25% 26 
Pitts.,,F.W. Co..... . 15 14654 1465, 14656 
Pullman P.Car. Co........ +. 6533 18746 187 18736 


300 273g 2g 868TH 
100 170 «170 170 
10 140) «6140 «(140 
1,850 32 Big 32 
i = % 
5,335 2636 253g 25% 
- 9880 53% 52 52% 
2,363 114 110 tle 
210 56 Bats Bade 


St. L. & 8. F. Ist pf...... 
St. Paul & D............- 
St. P. and Omaha, ..... 7,450 4636 453% 46% 
St. P. and Omaha, pf.. coos 680 110 WD =O 
St. P., M. and M....... eooess 506 114% 113 114% 
PL BD, Phireescevrceree 683 109 108% 108% 


seeeeeee 





Southern Pacific.........ssee-00+ 2,100 
South Oarolina................ 0 138 Ws 18 
Tenn. Coal & I......0c...sseeeeee 1,779 BO3_ 4756 50K 
Texas & Pacific........ ... 144 10% 15% 


8936 B84 








Union Pacific......... 574 5536 5656 
United States Ex... 65% 6434 66% 
Utica & Black R. eescece 120%¢ 180% «120% 
W., St. L. & P...... 185g 17 17% 
W., St. L. & P. pf .... Bu% =629% 80 

Wells-Fargo Ex 128 «6128 =«(138 

Western U. Tel.... 6746 6 Bw 


W.,8.L. &P.pf............ vase, MOO 19% 1956 198 
BANK STATEMENT. 


The surplus reserve of the New York 
City banks was decreased last week 
$1 391.475, and it now amounts to $12, 
878,725. The changes in the averages show 
an increase in loans of $523,400, an increase 
in specie of $293 200, a decrease in legal 
tenders of $1,961,900, a decrease in net 
deposits of $1,108,900, and an increase in 
circulation of $36,400. The following 
table gives figures in detail: 

Legal 


Banks, Loans. Specte. Tenders. Deposits. 
New York. .$11,155,00@ 81,793,000 $1,320,000 10,900,000 
Manh’n Co. 9,696,000 1,411,000 541.000 9.695.000 
Merchants’. 7,585,810 744,400 2,281.20 8,833,700 
Mechanics’. 9,022,000 1,250,000 836,000 8,029,000 
America,... 12,125,300 1,023,300 956.800 10,266,5.0 
Phenix..... 2,766,000 109,000 516,000 2,540,000 
City......... 10,414,100 3,914,700 2,700,000 14,527,800 
Tradesm’'n’s 2,509,300 305,900 244,600 2,194,200 
Fulton...... 1,130,500 893,600 187,200 1,656,600 
Chemical... 16,935,400 10,055,600 1,225,400 23,194,600 
Mer. Exch., 2,976,700 443,700 460,300 8,408.49 
Gallatin..... 6,158,2u0 549,900 67:',900 4,838,500 
Btch& Dro. 1,816,600 279,500 228.900 1,889,690 
Mech & Tra. 1,512,006 70,000 256,000 1,702,000 
Greenwich.. 1,262,600 124,300 130,600 1,293,400 
Lea. Manuf. 3,338,200 492,50 518,60 3,006,9.0 
Sev’nth W’d = 1,209,200 276,700 11 ,600 1,233,100 
St’teof N.Y. 3,590,300 113,300 485,400 3.464,60 
Am. Ex....... 16,597,000 3,105,000 1,920,0u0 15,674,000 
Commerce.. 18,150,900 1,822,200 2,678,100 14,017,800 
Broadway.. 5,481,500 983,500 337,400 6,155,000 
Mercantile... 6,623,500 1,258,200 640,700 7,335,500 
Pacific...... 2,441,700 342,500 252,5.0 2,720,200 
Republic.... 7,263,500 1,521,900 698,300 7,785,700 
Chatham.... 4,507,700 761,500 507,400 = 4,869,100 
People’s..... 1,843.00 138,300 20),000 2.176.400 
N. America. 3,414,100 226,30 375,000 8,349.95 
Ganover.... 9,771,300 2,702,000 838,300 11,513,200 
(rving...... 3,186,000 871,100 833,400 3,035,000 
Citizene’ 2,821,400 517,100 1911, 100 2,233,700 
Nassau. 2,621,900 135,90 39),000 8, 10,700 
Market...... 3,222,700 422,0u0 427,200 2,900,500 
St. Nicholas 1,841,100 191.600 183,300 1,659. 300 
Shoe & Lea. 3,326,000 573,000 298, u00 3,398,040 
Corn Exch. 6,003.500 576,900 444,000 5,253.3 0 
Continent’l. 5,313,9uu 552,800 900,300 6,133,109 
Oriental.....  2...94,000 280,030 250,000 2,100,160 
Imp & Tra. 20,670.500 3,415,000 2,482,900 23,731,300 
Bark .ccccese 20,890,8.0 3,142,800 3,254,400 25,514,400 
North River 1,882,vw 125, 151,000 2,135,000 
East River.. 1,217,400 172,500 167,90 1,046,340 
Fourth Nat. 17,728,100 3,082,500 1,617,100 = 18, 510,0(0 
Central Nat. 8,846,000 1,226,000 =—:1,221,wu0 9,574,0U9 
Second Nat. 3,250,000 726,000 306,000 3,902,000 
Ninth Nat.. 5,085,500 1,163,400 743,400 5,995,000 
First Nat'l. 19,745,600 3,836,800 1,545,000 20,556,800 
Third Nat.. 5,039,200 b01,3ww =: 1,061,300 5,400,700 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,405.30 201,500 204,60 1,337,400 
Bowery..... 2,267,300 183,800 398,600 2,310,700 
N.Y¥.County 2,341,700 358,800 424.Luu 2,851,100 
Ger.-Amer... 2,282,600 26,400 185,100 2,459 ,200 
Chase...... . 3,491,10U 478,300 626,100 4,368,709 
Fifth Ave.. 3,481,800 733,800 236,300 3,6/5,5uu 
GermanEx. 2,349.8 270,000 275.000 2,817.40 
Germania... 2,183,500 163,400 487,500 2,678,600 
U.S. Nat’l.. 3,989,000 927,200 337,000 4,380,000 
Lincoln N’l 2,116,800 26,400 327,300 3,066,80C 
Garfield Nat 1,6)4,40 82,800 130,690 1,728,300 
Fifth Nat... 1,331,100 223,400 82,100 1,427,90¢ 
Bk Metrup. 3,545, l0u 849,700 279,800 4.571.200 
West Side... 1.64v,600 827,100 434,600 2,174,8¢u 
Seaboard... 3,026,800 256,500 287,6L0 2,065,300 
Sixth Nat’lL 1 — 170,400 2,031,300 


Total ....$354,327, 400 864,271,200 —— $377, 703, 100 
Ine, ine, Dee, 
Comparisons $523,400 $293,200 oun 961,800 B1,108,90 


Clearings forthe week ending July 3ist.. $489,117,588 57 
do, do. do. July 24th.... 519,699,073 04 
Balances for the week ending July 3ist.... 28,287,132 76 
do. do. do. July 24th.... 23,788,228 25 


BANK STOOKS. 
The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 
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U. 8. BONDS. 


Government bonds were steady. The fol- 
lowing were the closing quotations : 






Bia Aken, . 4ekea 
439s, 1891, reg.... 112 1124¢|Ourrency 64, '%.1255, — 
om. 1891, Coup...111% 1:25s|/Currency te. "9.1295, — 

 TOR...... 126% 127}_|Currency 68, ‘97.12/45 ~ 
‘s i907, coup 67s 127|Curreney ta. "9.12 — 
Three ver er conta. loss —(Currency te, "W.i3145 — 


FOREIGN EXOHANGE. 
Foreign Exchange had a decided down- 
ward movement. During the week rates 
were twice reduced 4 cent on the pound, 


and on Saturday the nominal asking quota- , 


tions were $4.85} for 60-day bills and 


$487 for demand. Actual business 
was done at $4.844@$4.85 for 60 day 
bills, $4.86@$4.86} for demand, $4.864@ 
$4.87 for cable transfers, and $4.83}@4.83$ 
for commercial bills. Continental Exchange 
was weak. Francs were quoted at $5.198@ 
$5.183 for long, and $5.174@$5.162 for 
short sight; Reichmarks at 95}@953 and 
958@953, and Guilders at 40} and 40}. 
FINANCIAL ITEM. 


The address of Mr. Henry Clews, the 
banker, at the Fourth of July celebration at 
Woodstock, Conn., has attracted a good deal 
of attention, Mr. Clews’s onslaught on pre- 
vailing disreputable railroad methods having 
been heartily seconded in many quarters. 
He says that he has received over one 
hundred requests for complete copies of 
the same, and as many more correspondents 
have thanked him for boldly expressing his 
views. A recent mail brought him the 
following from a well known-Canadian: 

* Ortawa, July 2ist, 1886. 

“* Dear Sir: I notice a paragraph in one of 
our local papers stating that you have written 
an able and exhaustive pampbiet on the advis- 
ability of the legislature taking close control 
over the general sysiem of railways, without 
interfering with the details of management. 

*‘Kindly forward by mail a couple of copies of 
the pamphlet. Our legislature has lately ap- 
pointed a commission to report on the advis- 
ability and practicability of adopting such a 
course as you suggest. Yours truly, 

C. W. MoBer.y ” 

Harvey Fisk & Sons, the well-known 
bankers of this city, report a good demand 
for Government bonds and for other desira- 
ble securities intended for idvestors. As 
this banking house make a specialty of 
securities for investors, we would ask all 
those intending to invest, to communicate 
with this reliable house either by ca!ling 
or through correspondence. Harvey Fisk 
& Sons is a good house to do business with 
as we can testify from an experience of 
many years standiaog. 

Messrs. Tobey & Kirk, of Nos. 4 and 6 
Broad street, offer twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars in first mortgage, ten year six per cent. 
sinking fund gold bonds of the Austin Elec- 
tric Light Company, of Austin, Texas, 
guaranteed, at 100 and sczrued interest. 

Detroit, Bay City, and Alpena first mort- 
gage gold six per cent. bonds in a limited 
amount are cffered by Messrs. Frank C. 

Hollins & Company, of No. 11 Wall 
Street. 

In our last issue by mistake the Fidelity 
Loan and Trust Co. was spcken of as at 
Storm Lake, Dakota. Itshould have been 
Storm Lake, Iowa. William G. Clapp is 
the Treasurer of the Company, with offices 
at No. 7 Nassau St., this city. 

Messrs. John F. Plummer & Co, Dry 
Goods Commission Merchants, have re- 
moved from 63 Leonard St. to No’s. 345 and 
347 Broadway, the premises formerly oc- 
cupied by Messrs. Bates, Reed & Cooley. 


BROWN BROTHERS & €0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
lreland, and France. 
ISSUE 


COMMERCIA’, and TRAVELERS’ CREDIT 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FORK CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK SPOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


% ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
0 gee mortgaves on improved 
‘arins in Minnesota and Dakota, 
worth trom 8 toes times themortgage. 4 years in 
business and no foreclosures. Interest begins as 
soon as draft is received. Satisfaction suaran- 
a nena for circular, references and sample 
‘orm 


Db. Db. ‘WEBSTER. Grand Forks. Dakota. 

















United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and soid on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends col- 
lected and placed to credit, for our customers, with 
out charge, 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





$25,000 


AUSTIN ELECTRIC LIGHT C0., 
OF AUSTIN. TEXAS. 
TEN YEA 
FIRST MORTGAGE Six PER CUNT. SINK- 
"ND GOLD BO 
INTEKEST AKA LE MAN AND NO- 
VeMBER 
at 
AMERICAN fOan. AND rauer. courant. 
INTEREST AND SINKING FUND of 92,000 
PER ANNUM IS GUARANTEED BY TH 
CITY WATEK COMPANY oF AUSTIN. 
For sale at 100 and accrued interest by 


TOBEY & KIRK, 


Nos. 4 and 6 Broad Sireet, New York. 


DETROIT, BAY CITY AND ALPENA 


FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD 6s. 
Having secured the last issue of the Detroit, Bay 
City and Alpena Railroad Company's first mortgage 
bonds, we offer a limited amount for sale. ‘The bonds 
are first-class on their merits, and in addition the 
Alpena Company has a highly 
— with the Michigan Central Railroad Com- 
Tee bonds are listed on the New York Stock Ex- 


change, and we class them an ong the best 6 per cent. 
securities now in the market. 


FRANK C. HOLLINS & CO., 


‘11 WALLST.. NEW YORK, 
and 246 CLARK STREET, CHICAG 0, ILL. 
CONNECTED BY PRIVATE WIRE. 


FOR INVESTMENT. 


A LIMITED AMOUNT OF 
Street Railway 30-Year 6 Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds, Semi-Annual In- 
terest payable in N. Y. 
Denominations 31,00) and 3500. 
PERPETUAL CHARTER. 


We recommenda them as « choice ana safe invest- 
ment. For full information WKITE or cali on 


JOHN F. ZEBLEY & CO., 
Bankers, Drexel Building, N. Y. 


Adams, Blodget & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Investment Bonds a Specialty. 
20 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

Members Boston Stock Exchange. 
Private Wire to New York. 


WALTER B. ADAMS. WM. BLODGET. 
E. P. MERRIT. 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS 
Satety and Profit. 


SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 

Addre 

CENTKAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY, 
Jacksonville, il. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS, 


Guaranteed First Mortagage Bonds, 7 to 8 
per ceut. Semi-Annual Interest. Negotiated by 
he Minneapolis Mortgage and Investment O Company, 














nn 
rem tcod to lender without chatne. 
tion in the Union. Fifteen years’ pk nce. 
Ample capital. Wide connections. Refer tothe — 
oregationatist. Send for form, circular and ref: 

ences betore you invest elsewhere, 


W. B. CLARK, Manager, ee ToT Minn. 








F. M MILLA. Pres't. 3. BARS OM, Cash 
DAM ne ELL, at 
OINES, I 
——-- pee — 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
Prompt and careful attention givente all 
Guaranteed First Mor e Bonas, netting 7 
to 8 per cent. semi-annual interest. Prompt pay- 
charge- Ds secured on Real Estate in Minne- 
apolis or improved eto ste Minvesota, [owa, or 
selected locations. Nationa) Bank 0; *Com- 

erce, Seca and Ba Banks generally. 

D rms 
Real Estate ‘and M 
$s. BAK R MINNEAPOLI i or 


New York correspondent 
coirespondence. 
1 /) “INVESTMENT. 0 /0 
ment of principal and interest remitted tree of 
Dakota. wort chree to six times the lean, upon 
‘ore investing, send f and: pastienlgns to 
hoe Dealer 
to SAML. R. MacLE AN, 43 Exchange PL. New York. 





Guaranteed 8% Loans & Debentures 


SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON REAL ESTATE, 


NECOTIATED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 








and Southern Capitalists. 


A Corporation with a PAID UP CAPITAL OF $200,000 composed of Northern 


Over Seven-eighths of Spotehine reside in New York, Massachusetts and New 


Hampshire. Send for Circ 


Forms. 


THxXAS LOAN AGENOY, TEXAS. 


CORSICANA, 
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A. S. HATCH & C0,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchang?. or in the open market, 

Active stocks and bonds tisted at the New 
York stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current marke 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 


(WASHINGTON BUILD.NG) 
No. | Broadway, New York: 


Capital - - - $500,000 
Surplus - - 500,000 
LOGAN C. MURRAY, Pre-ident. 
EVAN G. sHEKMAN, Castier. 
H M. HOYT, Jr., Ass’t Cashier. 


Transa cts a General Banking Business, 
DIKECTORS: 








. PXLEXANDER 
T. W. PEARSALL. 


6 and 7~ First Mortgage 


Bonds secured on rich farming lands i’ Northwest- 
eru Uhio (the Garden of the State). also on Toledo 
City pecoerey, with principal and interest payable at 
the home of the lender. Security 2 to 6 times the 
amount of loan. Also negotiate Comercial paper. 
and buy and sell real estate on commission. I have 

adian experience of nearly W )ears in this line of 
business, and an acquaintance of apous 3u years. Re- 
fer to Jos. Wells, 151 Broadw*y 

MNEs Ay “MEK 

65 Madison St., Boody House Block, Toledo, Ohio, 


(iy 
G* Bonds S* 
irst Mortga 
ous c ty AND FARM Tina, 
GO AS GOLD BONDS. 
SEA GRAVE” BROTHERS. Toledo, Ohio. 
B.W Gilbert & Co.. 43 Devonshire St., Boston. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROAUWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 














Per Cent. Conservative Investments 
in First Mortgage Farm Leans 10 Min- 
nesota and Dakota, or 7 per cent., with prin- 
cipal and saterens Guaranteed, at option of 
wortgagee. Safe as Goveroment Bonda, 
Established } years. Paid up cash capital, 
$50,000, Over S6U00,000 loaned with- 
—— and warrants for 


reula 
DAKUTA TSVENT nmEN tT “COMPANY, 
Incorporated, Grund Forks. Dakota. 


References: Col. R. N. Batchelder, U. 8. A., Wash. 
ipgton, D. C.; Josiah Clark, Manchester, 'N. H.- 
Cashier First National Bank, Montpelte ier, Vt.; Loan 
and [rust Savings Bank, Concord : w. 
Blackburn, D.D,, President University North Dakota, 
Grand Forks: Rev. H.G. Mendenhall, Grand Forks. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


We offer a line of Cheice Railroad Bonds on 
Favorable Terms to Investors; we also deal in 
State, County and City Bonds, 

A. W. BEASLEY & CO., 
Bankers—37 aud 39 WALL STREET, N. Y. 








6 Per Cent. Debentures 
FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST (0., 


Secured by yy mortenees on Bt gg 44 deposited 
METROPOLITAN ‘ TRUST co. of N.Y. 


a sale by 
WwM.G CLAPP. Treasure 
7 Nassau Ste New York. 


UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 

This cOmpany is a legal depository for money vaid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian o 
trustee, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company 

Executors, aamunistrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females unaccustomed to the transaction of busi 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find wis company a convenient depomtory tor 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, second Vice-President. 


TRUSTEES: 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CURNING, 
8. B. CHICTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES 
ROBERT B. MINTUKN, 
GEO. HENRY WARKEN, 
GEORGE BLISS, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COUPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTIING, 
JOHN A. STEWART, UHAS. 8. SMITE, 
8. M.BUCKINGHAM, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER 
HE.«RY £.LAWKENCE, ALEXANDER E. ORR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, mecretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


INVESTMENTS. 


Itis well mnewn, that the City of St. Paul, M 
gotn, is assured of a al growth from now oy 
is to-day the ——_ -—- and Ratlroed 
centre of the Nort 





DAN. H ARNOLD, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, 
CHARLES E BILL, 
WILSUN G. HUNT, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES LOW, 

WM. W. PHELPS, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 





rg 
tate security for from six to eight percent. Refer 
ences in St Jaul and East if desired. 
E. 8S. NORTON, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


% FARM LOANS. 


REFERENCES: Key. Wm. L. Gage, D.D 
Hartford, Conn.; M. E. Gates, Ph.D., 1L.D., Pres’t 
Rutger’s College,, New Brunswick, N. J.; impor. 
ters’ and Traders’ Nat'l B’k., N. Y¥.: First Nat'l 

B’k, 3t. Paul; THE INDEPENDENT, N Y. 
in the business. Teachers and Ministers can DOUBLE 
their yearly income by inveeting their savings with 
me ll are pleased with my loans and manner of do- 
ing *usiness. Circuiar and pew map of Dab ~y sent 
FREE to any who have fundsto loan. Addres 

GATS, Pres’t. Merchants’ Bank, Grand Forks, D. T. 

(Mendon this paper.) 





Through the 
und and GE CO. 


WESTERN FARM ‘WORTGAGE ° 
eo + LAWRENCE, KAN. vitae 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250,000. 


got Loans 
lected Ist Mo: Farm eee. 
‘perience. No 
wren 





Investo 
formsand full information. f Branch Officesia 
Albany & Phila. N.¥.OMice,187 B’way,C.C.Hine& Sen,Agia, 








DIVIDEND. 


FrIO8 OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COM- 
ANY, 23 Broad Street (Mills aaane> New 

York, Aa 27th, 1886.—Coupons due August |. 
fromthe bonds of the following ¢ mpanies will be 
paid on gad after that date at spies office 
TEXAS AND NEW as ANS Kk, K, Co. Ist mort- 


#8 nper ea cont, Main Lin 
GAL: HARKISBURG AND | SAN ANTO- 
NIO RY. oon ist mor Viage. 6 Ber. Eastern 
Division. HO. KINS. Rent urer. 
EXCHANGE 3 — speunanes ComP any 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAY DECLARED 
a@ semi-annual dividend of 8% rEeR CENT., paya- 


ble August, 2, 186. Transfer- books will be closed from 
July 26th to August 2. MONTG . OMERY, 
jecr 














G0, "7% o. 3% lo. 


The American Investment Company. of Em- 
metsburx, lowa, tnonegen rated with a paid- PUD capital 
of ga1h),V00, with br 
chell, Dako 


nterest Guarant ore ‘Also 6 per cent, Debenture 
——t ations of the my depot running lv years, 
secured o fo. pee igane, Sones ted with the Mer. 
caatiie Trust ° also issues Demand 
Oertiacates of Deossit at 4 a cent. inverest. Write 
for pamphiet and references. 
Home Office. tmmetsburg, iowa. 
E, &. Orasby, Pres... 150 Nassau St... N. VY. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MURTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines. lowa. with capital of $150,000, 
offers Guaranteed Lowa Mertgag also 
per cent. ten-year debentures (its own ec pligation) 
secured by first mortgages deposited with the 
American Loan and Trust Co., of New York. 
Abundant references. 





Dp. B. Maseran. | rv, 
Davin D. Ac Ew. Asst, i 
THE NEW Youk N NATION ti 1 eaamea ds ; 
Yor« July 
10TH DIVIDEND. 


\4E BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT. 
payable on and after August Ist, 1886. 
C. B. OUTCALT, Cashier _ 


PARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
346 BROADWAY. 
Branch Office, 71 Liberty Street. 


New Yorks, July 13th, 1886. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COM- 
pany have this day declared a semi-annual dividend 
of Five Per CEent., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary, 











SEVEN PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


We have constantly on nand, for sale, choice First 
Mortgage Keal Estate Bonds, in amounts to 
suit purchasers, We loan only ou lowa Farm 
business blocks and rendence property ia this city. 
Write for pamphlet and reference 
DES MOLNES LOAN AND TRUS r co,, 

Des qluce. lowa. 
New P is Office, 88 Park Row. koom 90, 
. CaRrENTER, Manager. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 
90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established .. ....... Reakadaed ... 1867. 


REAL ESTATE 2ocanns yon? 


ON COMMISSION. 


PROPERTY RENTED 


for and remittances made prowptly. 


TAXES 33 ond assessments iooked after and 


LOANS oo, Fiat Mor ne" kel. eae 








CANVASSERS. 


WE OAN OFFER ANY ONE DESIRING TO 
EMPLOY THEIR SPARE TIME 
PROFITABLY, 


EXCELLENT TERMS FOR 


CANVASSING 
FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 


avpness, THE INDEPENDENT, 


New Yoax, P, O, Box 8787. 
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THE BANKERS’ CONVENTION. 


Tue annual convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association will be held this 
yeur at Boston, on the 11th and 12th of 
August. Private bankers, state banks, 
nationa! banks, trust companies and sav- 
ings banks in the United Staies constitute 
tue membership of tnis association; and a 
very considerable number of them will be 
represented in the approaching convention. 
Dr. Marsuland, secretary of the Associa- 
tion, says that the three prominent topics, 
to be brought before tue convention this 
year, are the following: 1. Banking re- 
form to remedy ascertaived defects in the 
bank system, and meet impera.ive wants 
in the metnods of toe banking business. 
2. The silver problem in its new intersa- 
tional aspects. 3. The defects of our ex- 
tradition treaties as shown by a compari- 
son ofall the thirty-one extradition treaties 
between the Uniced States and other coun- 
tries. 

The first of these topics is one of very 
wide rauge, and always in order at a bank- 
ers’ convention. Though tue pauking sys- 
tem of this country has been greatly im- 
proved within the last twenty tive years, it 
hus by no means reached the puint of per- 
fection. One neeved improvement relates 
to the election of bunk directors. No man 
should ever be chosen to this position who 
will be practically a mere ‘figure head,” 
giving ulmost no attention to iis duties, and 
jeaving bunk officers, so far as he 1s con- 
cerned, to du about as they piease. Too 
many bank direcvors are of this cnaracter; 
and this is one of the reasuns for bank 
troubles and even defalcations and frauds 
by bauk officials. Tne remedy is in the 
hands of the stockholders, and taey »nouid 
nut fail to apply it. 

The siiver question is in order, aud will 
be untii Congress can be persuaded to re- 
peal the s.upid and iniquitous silver law of 
1878. The utierances of the Baukers’ As- 
sociation on this subject have unitormly 
been sound and conservative; and such, as 
we duunpt not, they will be this year. No 
ciass uf men better than bankers under- 
siaud the evils which tnreaien the country 
trom the silver policy of Congress; and al- 
tubough the Bunkers’ Association has re- 
peutedly spuken on the subject, it should 
continue its utierance, as the means of call- 
ing public attention to one of the gravest 
questions of the hour. 

Tne Association last year adopted the 
following resolution: 

* Resolved, That the Executive Council is 
her. by au.uunzea and requested tu take such 
Steps as are founda Necessar, DY weMoFial ln De- 
half Of the Assuciativn or Otherwise, to procure 
such amendments tO exisubg exXtraultioa, 
treaties as Willrecure the retarn vf JUugitives irom 
justice who, at present, are at large on accouns 


Of what are CODsidered aefects lm the exisuog 
treacies.” 


We do not know what the Executive 
Council has done in pursuance of tue avove 
resolution. A report wili De mace at the 
appruacniug conventivn; aud then the 
whule subject wil come up tor discussiva. 
Banks have a strong iMlerest in the mat- 
ver involved. The trauas irom waicu they 
suffer large losses would be mucn tess ire- 
qQueut, if the perpetraturs of sucno frauus 
could in ail Cases De eXtrauled from tue 
fureigu countries tO wu.ch they may fle 
tor sufety. Tue must aetecuve of a1 vur 
eXtraulliun treaties 1s tae one of 1842 wita 
Great Britain. Lhe suppitmentary treaty 
just cunciuaed at London, sua nuw penu- 
lng beture the Seuate, will, it raufiea vy 
that budy, bea step iu the rigut direcuivn, 
und heicafler preveat Canaua trom Ddelng 
arcfuge Of sufcty fur Duuk swindilers, 1n 
tue United States. Sucn it has beea for 
years, and it was hign ume that the two 
Guveruments proviued a remedy tor tue 
evil. 


DEY GOODS. 


Tuer extreme heat that has been experi- 
enced during the past week has not been 
without its effect upon the business of the 
market fur dry goods, from the fact that 
the transactions nave been confined stricily 
to the necessities of the Gemand, avd the 
prevaient disposition of buyers has been to 
seek the cooling advantages ol tue near-by 
resoris.. This, however, is but a tem- 
porary interference, as the market is 
well supplied with buyers from all sections 
of tue country, who have shown an encour- 
aging interest in their selections, which has 
indicated that their stocks are in a very low 
condition. Manufacturers havenot been in 








receipt of the orders that were anticipated, 
as it is the time when a lull in the demand 
from the wholesalers isto be expected, and 
it is yet too early to look for much ani- 
mation in the jobbing trade, except in 


seasonable fabrics. There is nothing, 
however, which should cause any 
uneasiness, as al] indications point 


to a very satisfactory fall trade. Agents 
cootiuue to make liberal deliveries of 
fall and winter goods on accouat of 
former transac:ions, and some good sized 
orders were book:d fora few specialues, 
as crinkled seersucker coatings, skirungs, 
Balbriggan underwear, etc. Texas retailers 
are beginuing to arrive in the may ket,and a 
fair business with this class of buyers is 
reportea by :eading jobbers; but the gener- 
al j: bbing trade continues quiet, as usual, 
at this early stage of the season. Lurge 
jobbers are, however, doing considerably 
more than an average package trade in 
domestics, prints, 'awns, flannels, bla: kets, 
jeans, etc., and the outlook is cons:dered 
quite encouraging by the best posted mer- 
chants. The fioancial condition of the 
trade is reported very good. Out-of-town 
merchants are mect-ng their obligations 
promptly, and cullections are satisfactory 
on cash transactions, 


COTTON GOODS AND PRINTS. 

This department of the trade has been 
in sympathy with the general feelwg that 
has exercised its influe: ce toward qutet- 
ness, though upon comparison has done 
fuirly well. The demand at first bands was 
chi fly of a hand-to-mouth character, but 
transactions were numervus, and reached a 
very fair aggregate amount. The tone of 
the market continues firm, and low grade 
brown sheetings, specially adapted for cun- 
version purposes, have again been ad- 
vanced. Bleached shirtings are in steady 
request by jobbers and the manufacturing 
trade, and bleached cambrics are in good 
demand, ligat supply and firm, with an 
upward tendency. Co:ored cottons, as 
denims, ticks, cheviots, ehecks, etc., are 
moving steadily, and silesias aad flat-fold 
cambrics are in fair request. Low grade 
cotton flannels are in good demand and 
light supply. Wade sheetings, corset jeans 
and sateens are only in moderate request, 
but prices remain unchanged, and stocks 
are for the most part in gocd shape. Prints 
moved very satisfactorily, there being a fair 
demand for the lower grades. Blue and 
gold fancies are selling freely in some 
quarters, and ‘‘Quaker Styles” and 
chocolates are doing well. Indigo-blues 
continue acuve, and robes, turnitures, 
Turkey-reds, grays and stwples are in mod- 
erate request. Jubbers report fairly liberal 
sales of light fancies in package lots, and 
the piece distribution is a trifle more active, 
though sales aversge emall. 


DRESS GOODS AND GINGHAMS. 

The business travsacted in dress goods 
was not up to what was expected, though 
a fair distribution was made by the leading 
jobbers. All-wool casbimeres, serges, diag- 
onals, etc., are doing well, and desirable 
makes of staple and fancy worsteds are in 
steady request and very moderate supply. 
Printed reps and cashmeres were in brisk 
dewand by package buyers, a feature hav- 
ing been the opening of the ever-popular 
Tycoon reps. Yarn-dyed cotton fabrics 
are selling freely, and a fair business is re- 
ported in fancy piece-dyed cotton dress 
goods and plaids. Dress ginghams con- 
tinue in fair demand by package buyers, 
and the jobbing trade shows some improve- 
ment, retailers from Texas and other re- 
mute sections of the country having already 
made tair purchases of dark fall styles. 
Staple checks and fancies are in steady re- 
quest and generally firm in price. Fancy 
crinkled seersuckers ate in steady demand 
by jubbers and retailers, and good orders 
for coating styles are being placed by the 
wholessle clothing trade. Chambrays and 
plain seersuckers ‘are still jobbing with 
considerable freedom, and a light re-assort- 
ing demand for these goods is reported by 
agents. 

WOOLEN GOODS, HOSIERY, AND UNDERWEAR. 

There is an agrecable amount of busi- 
ness being consummated in woolen goode, 
and some fair orders have been taken. In 
some iostances where the character and 
style of goods is changed, prices on certain 
fancy cassimeres are a trifle higher than 
last year, and on the o-her hand some 
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grades of worsteds are a shade lower. ca oo con - ON RECEIPT OF 25 CENTS MILL FEED. 
Taken on the average, however, there is no | Bates’ staple....6X@ 14 | Renfrew... Les te le ety tt ye dee ohernet a as — 10 
change of consequence on thee lines of | Beteante 13 &° | Maui iis eat a hee sod enildren't ear” | Storia, Ibe vie = 8 we — 61 
blue flannels or suitings. Kentucky jeans Lancaster....... i@ 7 | Whittenton.... . T@ 7% JAS. McCALL& CO., 46 K. 14th Street, N.1Y. Middling, 80 to 100 Ibs.. — 70 @ — 85 
are selling fairly in small lots, but other- a cae egg 1 , - 5 ee _ 90 4 — 95 
wise remain quiet. There continues to be — J M C oth ere ioe te pe it 
* A a Fe @— | Lawr’nce,LL36 — 5 a e ee Screenings................ — 50 @ — 75 
sot area dna fy en adhe | ARERR Zt aay | Eee — 3 | ZINES WI UT - sav ino arma 
: . ete., j y@l4 c 40 1%@ 1% 
- ; “ aa 94 15ee16 |L A...45 9 9 i Now Hay, per 100 Ilbs........ vA —50 @s— 70 
— patterns in fancy wool dress goods, Appleton, re ‘ous 0% Maussachuséite: 43@ 9% | AT THEIR SEML ANNUAL STOCK IN- Hay, No. 1, old, per, i00ibs ... —80 « — 83 
Nearly all are well sold ahead, 2nd instances EE..36 — @ 5 ..36 5 @ 5% Hay, No, 2, good, * “ —iv @—7) 
increase of agents refusing to take orders ——_— * 36 - @¢ e "30 — @ 4% | VENTORY ON THE 9TH INST., SE- Hay, No. 8, eee ees ye per 
for future delivery, except ‘tat value.” | Atlantic, A.36 64@ 6% Stand..36 64@ 6% Bey? Shipping “ ao ee @ — 5) 
Linseys and dress plaids continue to have . i San a" ee ak “es LECTED SEVERAL VERY LARGE AS- | Gay’ Clover eo. « Aaa 
uite liberal sale an . “ Dil'36 5xa@ “ R ‘@ 6 Hay, clover mixed “ we —— @— 
nat rather pag a oe an “ Liss 36 ba | 5 “ O. “30 Sue e” SORTMENTS OF COLORED AND stra, —< o . cove 10 4 -_ 13 
: : y...31 — 5% “ §6F...42  3K@ 9 w, short coos - 
tae Reiggpeece-woe Seek and | Beatord, it30 44's 04 | Newm'ket,G35 —"w 5 | FANCY SILK VELVETS, ETC., | Straw, Ont 0 ee 
given a decided preference. Skirts are dm. | eSBs See] «£38 %x89¢1 wach THEY WILL DIsPosE oF |*% het 40 @— 45 
ing fairly. Duplicate purchases of plain ms et en | > 4 Hr p ic ix. 38 xe © P EROVENEOES. 
and twilled colored flannels on the part of Broadway. ar) $ oe “s" 36 Pas | 3” DURING THIS MONTIT AT EXTREME. a #10 75 @ 11 75 
buyers who took hold sparingly early in the | ConestogaW36 — @ 5% Pep’ euinigese 64@ 6% Ex Prime........-. nage 
season, are reported, and these, coupled “ 8 ..36 — @ 5% *36 6 @ 64 | LY LOW PRICES. Py alate ade 44 
with the tinde te the suchen a. “ G..20— @5 “ 6. «33 5K@ 5% ol MR sess eocece - Be @ & 00 
a up a good ‘iu of business. Continentaicas 6x oy . ~ 4 12 ais BROADWAY AND 11th ST., NEW YORK. Busy , aia ie ori og valleartiens 
haker flannels are alsoin very good demand, 40 14@ Is +1114 136 @i4 a xtra India Mess, per tce. 12 00 @ 14 00 
Woo! hosiery continued in steady request, ~- -— = 5K “oss it gis D. LAN Cc EL L’s ous Hees ~eresapann — 
and many of the most popular makes are “ Z. 136 B3g@ 5% -.-114 19 @0 8 ‘Va 
SH Aes - moked Hams..........- 12%@ 13 
pare wo ie arire, Henry shirts and | Ener acs og tx |e can awa S| fel ASTHMA | oeccs nme a TK tg 
in first hands 3. —@5 eee 45 10 @l1 AND RESSED HoGs ...........0.. 6,@ 7 
and the advance in wool has stiffened First Prize..36 — @6 | Piedmont...06 5\@ 6 BUTTER. 
prices, though quotations are without Great Falls.J36 se 5% Pocasset, é..40 J ¢ ix CATARRH REMEDY Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs...... ‘oom @ 21 
materialchange. Cardigans and fancy knit Ind'alieada 36 3X om } © Oc — : 5 one BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Prime Creamery, tubs..... .......... —-@ Vv 
woolens are moving in fair quantities, and E.45 -2 ity | Stark, AA...5 64 6 | Western, ordinary to wood, 2B 4 4 
“s 40 10 @103 | Utica........: ubs...... 
— makes are steadily held by asian Orchard: we ve | Sis cacdaccovcccateracerte -----10 @ 14 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


The interest that has been exhibited in 
foreign goods of late, has shown healthy 
signs of increase throughout the past week, 
as there was considerable stirring around 
in this department by buyers, notwith- 
standing the hot weather. Wool dress fab- 
rics, including staple black cassimeres, etc.. 
and novelties in hair-line stripes and ‘small 
checks, were generally lonked for. Stocks 
of staples in fall and winter shades 
are showing a reduction that imparts 
stability to the firmness of prices. 
Chearer grades of plain and striped silk 
Velvets still have good sale, as do ais) vel- 
veteens; while for ribbons the demand con- 
tinues brisk. Piece silks were slightly 
more inquired for. Cashmere and Bal- 
briggan hose and half hose, particularly the 
medium qualities, still find lively sale, and 
of Scotcu wool gloves for men’s wear the 
sales are of liberal aggregate. House-keep- 
ing linens of nearly all descriptions are 
still in good demand. Hemstitched and 
embroidered handkerchiefs are selling more 
freely, the cheapness of the latter being a 
particular point,in their favor. Laces and 
curtains have improved sale, but as yet the 
demand is restricted to the more staple 
goods. Embroideries have fair distribuiion 
in package form. Spring weight clothing 
woolens are generally repor ed to be hav- 
ing good sale, and in some quarters dupli- 
cates for fall weight coatings were also 
noted. 

The imports of dry goods at this 
port for the past week and since Jan- 
uary ist, 1886, compare as follows with the 
same period of last year: 

Fortne week. 


1886. 18865. 
Entered at the port.. .... ... $2,266.286 $2,337,337 
Thrown on the market....... 





; 2,292,113 2,178,787 
Since Jan, 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 66,765,308 56, 173,571 

Thrown on tne market....... 66,140,659 57,648,380 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


THE prices quoted below are not as low as may be 
obtained in many instances by buyers of reasonable 
quantities, but they show relative values, and may 
be considered ‘outside prices.” Every merchant 
should visit this market frequen#y, in order to keep 
well posted on the ever-varying fashions and styles, 
as well as to get the full benefit of bottom prices. 


MONDAY EVENING, Aug. 2d, 1896, 








TICKINGS. 
angen! ACA 12344@18 Methuen, AA. — @— 
A.4-4 Oakland, A — @6 
“ Palmer... — @6 
“ Pearl River.. : welt 
“ Pemberton AA —- @ 
“ “ M.— @— 
“ “ BO — @e-— 
eo Fu. 8XKa@ Swift River... 64@ 64 
Cordis,AAA 32 11 @il | Thorndike, A. 6%@7 
ACK, 3212 @12% “ R. 6%@7 
% No.1,3212 @12¥4 “ 00 7 @™% 
Hamilton, Br. 93s(@10 “« RS 7K@ TH 
84@ 8 | York, AA...32 — @l12 
LewistonA 36. Been ; — @i0 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag... “* oy | Everett,blue.. 113g@12 
Boston........ @ 6% | Otis, BB....28 10 @10% 
Columbia, Pear] River... 12 @12 
XXX,brown 28 104@11 Warren, AXA. 11 @l11 
Colum bia, “ BB... 10 @10¥% 
XXX,blue 28 104@11 York bdlue.... — @12% 
COTTON DRILLS. 
Appleton...... — @ 6% | Mass., G...... 5y¥@ 5% 
Augusta.....30— @6 | Mass., Docesse 64@ 6% 
Boott........— @ 6% Pelzer.. -— @ 6: 
Continental . 644@ 6% | Pepperell. . beses 64@ 6% 
Hamilton... 6%@ 6% | Piedmont..... 6 @ 6% 
Langley B... 6 @ 6% | Stark, A....... 6% @ 6% 
BLUE AND BROWN STRIPES. 
American..... 6%@ 7 | Hamilton..... 94@10 
Amoskeag.... 9 @ 94 | Otis, BB....... 7%@ 8 
Arlington..... — @i Thorndike,A. 9 @ 9% 
Boston........ 64@ 6% “ B. 8kK@ 9 


4 . 
Columbian. .. 7 @ Tw! Uncasville,A. 7 @ 74 
CORSET JEANS AND SATTEENS. 


Amory........ 5%@6 | a. 64@ 64 
‘Androscoggin. 64@ 6% Laconia... 5y@ 6 
Canoe River... — @5 Lawrence..... —- @e- 
Clarendon..... — @5 | Narragansett. — @6 
seaeneee... —- @ 5% Naumkeag sat 64 @ 6% 
Halloweil..... @ 5% | Pepperell blea — @8 
Indian Oreh'a. big @ 53, | Rockport...... 5% @6 
BLUE CHECKS, 
Caledonia x. @ ° Park Mills, B90 14 @144 
Ss. @ 712 @l12% 
Beonomy.. .30 we’ oy, Union, 850..... 123¢@18 
Otis soocee = @ SH York, L... eocce @ 9% 








“ EE..36 5y@ 5% | 
* DW.36— @ 3% 
* DW.40 7 @T% 
“ “Yard- 





1 ‘ 
W'chusett, ‘A386 6y%@ 6% 
0 


a 5Y@ 6 30 — @ 5% 
Laconia ....7-4— @Il2y eheene. .36 10 @10% 
“ 84— @la “ 59 18 @19 
ae eS @l6 “ T1928 @30 

“* ...104— @I8s “ .-89 30 @32% 
Langley, A..36 54@ 5% “ ewe a: 

> A..30 5 @ 5% “ -.108 38 @40 

“ 27— @4 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
ee. 6-4 — @12 Lonsdale.. 7%@ 8 
T-4 


— @lB¥ “ Cambrices 1034 1034 
“ - 84 15¥@16 Masonville..36 7%@s8 
a ee no Nashua, E..36 8 w 8 
..36 7 @MHK & ..43 9 @10 
“6-4 1236 @13 cS U4 10 @ll 
Atlantic.. 5-4 LL w@l2 Newm’ket, F3¢ 6 @ 6% 
$417 @I1S N. Y. Mills 10 @l04 
Ballouason. 30— @5 “ Wr’ rT't 36 10 @lil1 
Bay Mills...36 8 @8y| “ «5-413 @IB 
BPckst’n. AA36 6%@T aad «6416 @iTW 
“ XXX.36 7K@ 8 “ 1218-4 20 22 
Boston..... 5-4 12 @izh | Pepperell ..6-4 12 12 
 ” cnaed 6414 @14% “ ose T-4 1846 G14 
Cabot....... 86 6K@ 6% “ ---3-4 15 16 
> wanned 31 5&%@ 6 “9-4 16% @18 
© eccoes 9-8 —- @ : ad 10-4 18 @20 


“ 4 — “ 


a9 11-4 
CanoeRiver,27 8K@ 3% Pequot A.. -5-4 11 @l2 





Dauntless...36 — @ -6414 @14% 
DwightAnch’r Tuscarora, xXx. 

36 8 @ 8K 36 9¥~@10 
Fearless... .36 6K%@ 6% Utica ex. ee — @Y¥ 
Forestdale..36 74@ 7k ; aes 10 @10% 
Fruit of the Loom: ° 5-4 14 

36 71K@ 8 


“ “ 32 7 @T% 
“ “ 42 10¥@)11 
GladiatorNR36 6\%@ 63 
Gold Medal. = Hb 6% 


3g@ 5% utta: 
GreatFalls ‘st vb By OXX.36 10 @10¥ 
M33 — @5% “ cambre3f 10 @i04 
ous G...-BB— BSH] |  arocce 54 14 @15 


Washington 36 — @5K% 
i4@ Tk | Wauregans, jog A 
6 1 


“ No.1...36 8 @ 8% 
“ cambric36 — @10 


Hope ....... 86 6K%@T Whitinsville 36 $e 7 

Huguenot. 1+4— @— 5%@ 6 
11-4— @— Williamsvilic” 

“ 10-4 @— Al.36 8429 

LangdonGB 36 “8x@ 8% | Winona..... 36 8K@ 9 





“76" 36 T¥@ T% 


R. H. MACY & C0., 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th hig 
NEW YORE. 











GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE CALL ATTENTION TO OUR LARGE AND 


VARIED STOCK OF GOODS ADAPTED 
TO THE 


SUMMER SEASON. 


OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY, 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 


SEA-SHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 
SHIPPED 


OUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


R. H. MACY & C0,'~ 

















’ ndin roots an 
Inhalt a — 4 “thus ob : em: Sestunasey a 
covered this nderful Cure for Asthma and Catarr 
warranted So roleve the most stubborn case of ASTHMA 
in Five Minutes, so that the patient can lie down to rest 
and sleep comfortably. Sufferersfrom Asthma, Catarrh, 
May Fever and ‘R ‘MAN diseases send for free trial pkg. 


N & CO., Wooster, Ohio. 

‘ALBERT IMGAED Eastern Manager, 
866 Sixth Ave., New York City. 
FULL SIZE BOX BY MAIL, $1.60. 


Weekly Market Revew. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 














LFor the Week ending Saturday, July 818¢ 1886.) 





COFFEE. 

Biv cccnceces ie aieenes wee - 

Se see vee ateebenes teoenerws 19 @z 

PND. n20keceeredocesewegooesets 14 @17 

Laguayra............ seeeneen ose 16 @17 

PGsaGbeGeens susceackseuconertbes 10 @17 

TEA. 

Oolong, Medium to Finest. es 

Japan, “* ==  seeccce coos 20 @£c0 

ene mad a  - saenews e+--15 @T0 

ri Oe nqueetan ..-15 @50 

Beelich Sees, lccwecswasecs 18 @t5 

SUGAR. 

Cut Loaf, Cubes. ......eeseeeeee 6%@ — 

Crushed.......... - esececeooeecs 6% a — 

POWER... cvcvccccdocceesceces 6%@ 6 
Granulated, enenvend ¢ eeeeccce » 6 3-16@ 6% 
Srandara A.. ° eee 53(@5% 
Extra © White. .. 5 7-16 @5% 
Extra C Yellow.... 5 @ 5% 
BOB ccncceves POEL DER ‘ 44,@ 4% 

MOLASSES. 

New Orleans, Choice to Fancy........ 43 @46 

Good to Prime.........- 382 @38 

Porto Rico, Ponce, vrime, toChoice.. 32 @42 

Barvaedoes, 18 BhGS.....22.00 + cece 27 @28 

Sugar House Biack, Strap...........- — @l4 

FISH. 

Mackerel, Fanvy No. 1, Ny beL, (200 Ibs.) $26 00 
Benet Wa cccccvccce 9 00 
Coafish, boneless, 60 tb. a | ae 4% 


- Shredded, 1 th. Tins, per doz. 1 75 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, @ fb........ 9 
Herring, Medium, scaided, # box...... 13 


GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 
Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller ft, 








Dighess STAGS...ccccccccccccscesccccs 
Perfection Roller Process, Minn. Ga” 

Wheat, highest grade..............+-. 5 50 
Favorite Roller Process, Fancy Spr. Wheat 5 +4 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat....... 54 
XXX St Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat pisebowe 5 +4 
Poor wee |. SM (lp cevees 5 10 
Winter Wheat, Roller cite ie ena sigien 5 25 
Brilliant XXX Family...........seceeeee 6 10 
AA XX Family, Choice Winter Wheat..... 5 30 
XX Fancy Winter Wheat.........-.++-se0e 5 20 
Good Vaiue, XX Family Winter Wheat.... 5 10 
Kye Flour, Fancy State Supertine......... 4 00 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbls........... 4 80 
eee sere Flour, cases, 12 _ 
Corn } sag no Southern White Corn... 3 65 

GRAIN, 

WHEA’ 

Ungraded Red........0... 8-72 @— 87 

a re —433¢ @— 85g 

No, 1. Hard....ccccccs s+ —— @— 

Mixed, No. 2..........00.-— — @— 51 

Ungraded....... cecsccceee 48 @— 50 

White, No2.......-..+ sooo 49 @-— — 
Oats: 

White, No. 1....-...s00eese— 45 @Q— — 

White, No. 2.......cc00..— 42 @— 43 

No.1 Mixed.....+.c0secse..-> 88 @-— — 
BEans : 

Marrows.... ww. == 





@ 1 55 
@ 175 
Pea......++0. oeennencess wo 2 Oe ae ae 
EEE 100 @1165 





- o Rane 

ancy Cream, small, new.............— -@ % 
Fine State Factory “8 
Englisb Dairy 











Schweitzer, om: 8 tb. re - 
UARD. 
Wooden om, 20 lbs net weight ee 
Tierces Gbnntcns: 000 ceeeee cocccee @ OG 
Half bbis . COderccccccccesooccs 84 
Wooden tubs of 60 ibs ..................., 8% 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid.........15 @ — 
PN etidcsasdemensacnnteesabeny 144@ 144% 
Western, fresh-laid cooccce..cee 14 @ 1416 
DRESSED POULTRY 
Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... a @— 12 
Philadelphia, Springs... ..... -16 @— 2 
State and Western, Springe. -.--15 @— 17 
Fowls. ‘ 
gl” ae 
VEGETABLES 

Potatoes, new, prime, per bbl....... $1 50@1 70 

- sweet, secouds............ 4 00@5 00 
COE BBN 6occicsnnvwsansenen - 1 50@8 00 
Cabbage, per 100...........e.cceeee 2 00@3 50 
TOMASO, POF CFALE. 2.0.0.0. cccccccsccs 35@2 05 
String Beans, DCRR casas cossdance 1 00@1 50 
ree 1 5u@2 00 
Cucumbers, per 100...........0004 1 25@ — 
Cauliflower, per dozen...........+06 2 00@4 00 
Groep Oovn, per 100..........ccccceee 75@1i 00 
... *— ). aera 50@1 25 
Durwipes, per Ol... 2. levccccccccss 75@1 v0 
Beets, per 100 bunches.............. 50@1 00 

DUMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Raspberries, per pt........cccccece 1@ 3 
Huckleberries, mountain, per box.. — @ 1 00 
- POT GS. .ccrccccccccce 5@ 7 

EG es cccccviectas 8@ 6 
ree 1@ 3 
Peacher, per basket.............00¢ 5v@ 1 00 
Apples, Harvest, per bbl........... — @ 1 25 
Watermelonr, per 100.............. 8 00@25 00 
Cantelopes, per bb’............000+ 1 50@ 2 50 
Pears, Sugar, per bbl....... sebkens 2 00@ 2 00 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, dried, choice,sliced, 1#85, in bags... 5 


Btate, fine CUb.... ..ccccece .4 
is evaporated : 
Fancy White, 50 Ib. boxes..........++ Udy 
Cherries, petted, 1686 ......ccccccscccccces 1 


Peaches, evaporated : 
Choice a Peeled, 50- Ib. boxes rr oo 


Fancy Yellow Unpeeled : « O aes 16 
Rea + cui 14 

Dried, Southern.. .... Sa ee tne whe — @— 
** Unpeeled, 248. 1885......... —@ 4 


Pears, evaporated, 25 and 50 ib, boxes “= 
Pimmen, Cried, 34.1D,. ORO. . oe .<000-s-002008 
Raspberries, evaporated, in 26 and FO Ib. bxs. a 
Blackberries, evaporated, 25 and 60 lb. bxs.12 
Blackberries, dried, in 25 and 50 ib. boxes. .11 
RR et ae Nepal pease 


WOOL MARKET. 


Ox10, PENN., and W. Va.— 


xX, ce and above, Washed Fleece.. .80@33 

No. 1 ‘ 83@34 

No. 2. o “  ,.81@82 
New York State, Micu., W1s., and Inp.— 

X, and above, Washed Fleece vere re £7@380 

No. i. oscesee BR@33 

No. 2. - w paneanae 3U@31 

TUB WASHED. 
Average to Superior. ............ +++ 230@37 
COMBING WOOL. 
pe, ere 34@35 
bed MIS ob chtedd vcdnseuesd 24@26 
ons AND yy nore STaTEs.— 
nwashed clothing 
as combing 19@25 








THE 

GREATAMERICAN sOPRolES® 
z ob nducemeénts ever of- 
A 


fered. Now's your time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 


Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 

Go oss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 

or W ebster’ 8 Dictiona . For fui articulars address 
> 7 


RIC co., 
P.O, Box 289, F FEA esey St., New Xork. 


FIRST-CLASS PRINTERS MATERIALS, 


belt “ Strong Slat Cases, vabinete, Chases, Print- 
Presses, etc. Blocks B tor Rnerevers. eat- 


VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPANY) 
110 Fulton, and ls and is Duteh Street, Rew Zork, 
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Insurance, 
SENTIMENT AND INSURANCE. 


Tuere is a floating story of a solicitor 
who after long persistence secured an ap- 
plication which so particularly pleased him 
that he wrote a special letter to the com- 
pany in transmitting it, in which he dilated 
on the prospective value of the influence of 
the candidate; he was a man of ccmmand- 
ing position, an excellent risk, and he had 
carried the bank of which he was cashier, 
single-handed, through the last previous 
commercial crisis, etc. This last remark 
caught the Pres‘dent’s attention, and al- 
though the medical examiner reported fa- 
vorably on the risk he unhesitatiogly or- 
dered its rejection, saying he feared that a 
man who bad passed through the strain of 
such a trial had sapped his vitality irrepa- 
bly somewhere. The result proved his 
judgment correct, a3 far as a single coinci- 
dence could prove it, for the cashier died 
suddenly within a year following, leaving 
no insurance. 

The story is told for the moral that cool 
business sagacity and what is called ‘** long- 
headeduess” are of immense practical value 
in the President of an insurance company; 
as far as could be seen the candidate was 
by professional rules unexceptionable, and 
the solicitor’s idea of his valuable influence 
was evidently not unfounded; there was 
only the possibility, on the general rule of 
cause and effect, that an invisible injury 
had been sustained. The judgment which 
can judge thus successfully is worth paying 
well for; it can command good pay else- 
where, and it is a good purchase in life in- 
surance. Good salaries only can secure 
good services. 

There is afurther moral illustrative of 
the inexorableness of the laws which gov- 
ern life insurance. The man who has he- 
roically carried a trust through a term of 
trial, at peril of his hfe, has, on moral 
grounds, a better title than before to insur- 
ance protection for his family. An impaired 
risk is for that very reason the one which 
most needs insurance, but also for that rea- 
son the one which must be denied insur- 
ance. The moral right to protection exists, 
but there is nobedy upon whom the right 
is obligatory. Every man who joins a 
company assumes an obligation toward all 
the rest, in consideration of the obligation 
they in return assume to him; but he is 
under no obligation to join them, for their 
sakes, nor are they under any obligation to 
allow him to do so. He comes in, to get 
their protection; they admit him if they 
thiok he will add as much strength as he 
will demand, or reject him if they think 
the contrary. The company officer who 
acceptcd a risk because the case especially 
needed insurance protection would be on 
the same false ground as the editor who ac- 
cepted an article because the writer was 
struggling hard to support a sick family; 
in either case, the trust would be betrayed. 
It is sometimes mentioned as a reproach to 
life insurance that it deals only with selected 
lives and rejects those who need it most; 
this is no just reproach, for the neces:ity is 
imperative. Station yourself at a prominent 
city corner and mark tbe first thousand 
adults who pass; this hap-hazard way would 
make a very poor aggregation of risks, but 
a very good one compared with what would 
result solely from the voluntary action of 
candidates presenting themselves for ad 
mission. Make life insurance simpler, 
more economical, honester, and more desir- 
able, say some critics, and solicitors will 
become unnecessary, for people will attend 
to the matter without urging. But the ser- 
vice of the solicitor consists of urging the 
most desirable because the most unwilling 
r negligent persons, and this is supple- 
mented by the medical skill which culls 
out the best from the lives he offers. Tiere 

inevitably a selection gcing on all the 
time, the best lives being slowest to come 
forward, and the worst risks the readiest; 
once in, the best lives are the surest and 
readicst to withdraw, end the worst the 
surest to stay. This perfectly ‘‘ natural” 
selection is always against the mass of 
members and in favor of some individual, 
and it has to be steadily resisted; it must be 
made as near impossible as can be for im- 
paired lives to get in, and as difficult as 
possible for the good ones to get out. At 
the start, the option is with the members, 





and only remissness or error lets in a bad 
risk; ever afterward the option is with 
the individual, and as he cannot be pre- 
vented from going out the only way is to 
discoursge him by a fine of part of his re- 
serve. Allow him to pay premiums at the 
beginning of the year, or whenever it came 
convenient; treat his unused payments as 
his property, subject to withdrawal when- 
ever he gets tired of ‘“‘ throwing away 
money ”; give large interpretation to what 
tbe membership owes him and slur over 
what he reciprocally owes the membership ; 
do this, and he will certainly take all the 
options and all the advantages. 

Why sbould insistance upon both sides 
of the contract be denounced as harshness ? 
Forfeiture, at its worst, is only application 
of the sole means of preventing the foun- 
dation of the scheme from being destroyed 
by failure to pay in advance, or even at al). 
Retention of a part of reserve is the only de- 
fense against destruction of the scheme by 
withdrawal of its sound and contributory 
lives. It is ‘*hard” fora member to for- 
feit, but all he acquires in joining is the 
rig 't to persist. It is ** hard” for the widow 
and fatherless to lose, because the policy 
has not been kept up; it is also ‘‘ hard” 
when impairment of healty prevents issue 
of a policy atall. But widows and father- 
leas do not acquire any right, by being 
such, to anything except sympathy and 
whatever people are moved to do for them 
at their own expense; the sympathy of 
juries are quite misdirected. To see only 
an accumulation of funds and forget its 
ownership; to view ‘“‘the company” as 
some oppressive entity ; tocverlook the reci- 
procity and attach a special obligation to 
a contract because it is terminated and be- 
cause the claimant is needy—this may be 
humane, but humanity when practiced at 
the expense of others becomes injustice. 

There is no sentiment properly in life 
insurance, yet legislatures are trying to put 
it there. Every reJaxation of vigor in the 
contract is just so much sapping of the con- 
tract; it binds firmly, or itis nothing. The 
first effect of ‘‘liberality” injected into it 
by statute is to increase cost; the ultimate 
effect of continuing the process is to turn 
life insurance into the equivalent of hat- 
passing. Its distinguishing characteristics 
now are the level premium aud what might 
be called involuntariness; hard to get out 
goes with hard to get in. The assessment 
society, with its easy-come-in and its 
g0-as-you-please, is not less the opposite of 
the substantial company in this respect 
than in its pay-as-you-go scheme. Indi- 
vidual liberty is a fine thing, yet abridge- 
ment of it is essential to the existence of 
human society; to join or not, pay or not, 
stay in or not, and generally do as one 
pleases, is desirable, and it can be had in 
an assessment society, which has the maxi- 
mum of liberality, with neither statutes nor 
penalties—but tke tr uble is that everybody 
else has the same liberty, and hence the 
more one has contributed to the aid of 
others the less guaranty he has of being 
able to collect from them in turn. 


Is it desirable, by force of statute or by 
the din of public dissatisfaction, to obliter- 
ate this positive and vital distinction? Is 
it best to destroy life insurance in course of 
smoothing out its ‘“‘harsh” features and 
liberating it? We think not, yet the pro- 
cess is going on. It will, however, cure 
itself in time. The first results will be 
found in increased cost, which will show 
itself in reduction of ** dividends,” or in 
their obliteration if pushed far enough. 
This will provoke inquiry and give direc- 
tion to it. Properly directed, inquiry will 
make the slow and valuable discovery that 
nearly every restrictive law aimed to make 
insurance companies more liberal and con- 
siderate in treatment of the policyholders 
has reached the latter’s pockets. Tbe most 
elemertary principle in civilized society— 
that everything must be paid for, and that 


-although you may tax and whack the pro- 


ducer and the middleman in the most righ- 
teous of wrath, it is always the consumer 
who pays for everything—must inevitably 
be learned. The producer and consumer 
of insurance are the ssme map. Simple as 
this is—so simple that every man who is 
ordinarily awake ought to see it without 
once being told—public opinion complains, 
and newspapers belabor, snd lawmakers 
solemnly enact, as if it were for the state 





to say what insurance shall cost and what 
shall be its quality. The evil will not de- 
stroy the system. It will correct itself in- 
stead. 


THE MAXIMUM IGNORANCE. 


SoMETIMES One wonders what.is really the 
limit of possible stupidity, even in the live 
with which persoral occupation ought to 
make the stupid person somewhat familiar. 
There are engineers, says the Loc motive, 
who firmly and obstinately believe that less 
coal is required to convert cold water into 
steam of a given volume and temperature 
than is required to dothe same with hot 
water; similar upreasoning would believe 
that an engine does its work with less fuel 
in summer than in winter, that a load is 
haulcd with less labor up a grade than on a 
level, and almost anything else. Another 
engineer is cited who knew better than to 
believe such nonsense; he knew that hot wa- 
ter is more speedy and economical to convert 
into steam than cold, and so he was struck 
by ahappy thought, to-wit: having observed 
the familier fact that a great deal of heat 
and energy is lost in working engines, he pro- 
posed to run a pipe from his stationary en- 
gine out into the little creek where the water 
was drawn, so that he could heat the entire 
creck and thus have a supply of hot water 
for his boiler! Oaly one step further was 
required—to use exhaust steam to heat the 
boiler, and so, after steam was once raised, 
save the fuel and set economy upon a veri- 
table pinnacle. If this saving engineer 
had been given his way, he could have done 
nothing worse than get one elementary prin- 
ciple through Lis head at the cost of the 
experiment to his employer. The “cold 
water” economists, if allowed, could practice 
their theory without so soon beiog con- 


founded and they might incidentally take 
on a low-water theory as weil—-ihat a hut 
boiler and cold water together raise steam 
with the greatest economy. That such 
ridiculous notions, which would entitle 
a@ common-school lad to a trouncing, are 
actually entertained by men who have ob- 
tained employment in responsible positions 
points the moral—and we mention it fur 
the sake of such moral—that the educational 
and preventive work of s\eam-boiler insur- 
ance especially valuable. Lis firat step of 
needs must be to save boilers from being 
put in charge of natural or acquired idiocy. 











UNDERTAKINGS ON APPEAL. 


JUDGE BARRETT SUSIAINS THE UNDERTAKINGS ON 
APPEAL OF THE AMEBICAN SURETY COMPANY, 


In anaction in the Supreme Court, Ed- 
ward Rosenwald et alzecovered a judgment 
against an insurance company for the sum 
of $4 675.77; the insurance company, ap- 
pealing from such judgment to the General 
Term of the Supreme Court, filed the un- 
dertaking on appeal with the American 
Surcty Company as a surety thereon. Ex- 
ceptions being taken tothe American Sure- 
ty Company, in view of a late decision 
against the sutticiency of the company by 
Judge Van Biunt, the compauy justified as 
suco surely on the undertaking given, and 
after justification Judge Barrett sustained 
the same, approving of the justification by 
the company, and rendered the following 
decision : 

** When it is considered that the company 
has full collateral security for ail money un- 
dertakings or Court bongs, and when it is 
also considered that the percentage of losses 
on bonds given for the fidelity cf persons 
holding positions of trust does not exceed 
124 per cent. of the premiums received, It 
would seem that the surety is sufficient. 
Tne same result foliows even if 50 per cent. 
of the reserve premiums be taken as the 
measure of liability on such trust bonds.” 

Justification approved. 

Townsend, Dyett & Einstein appeared 
for the plaintiff; George A. Black for the 
insurarce Company, aud Fred. F. Nugent 
for the American Surety Company. 





INSURANCE, 





1841. 1886. 


Mas sachusets “a Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


85 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life 





ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 





M. V. B. EDGERLY, President- 
HENRY 8S. LEE Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Seoretary 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«, JANUARY 23D, 1886. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of ite 
Gfaire on the 31st December, 1885. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1485, to 3ist December, 1885.......... $3,856,618 
Premiums on policies not marked off ist 

TADUARTY, 1885.2... ..ccccersscevsccecserecsece 1,339,525 10 
Total marine premiums.......... .......... $5,196,143 76 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1885, to 8let December, 1886................ 83,770,094 30 
Losees paid during the same 

SN .. 81,915,720 67 
Returns of premiums and e: ex- 

penses. . ° . $776,712 43 
The company has the following assets 

viz 
United States and State of New Yorr 

stock, city, bank and other stocks....... 89,024,685 00 
Loans secured by stocks and otherwise... 1,438,600 00 
Real estate and claims due the company, 

estimated at.. 530,000 00 


Premium notes and. bills receivable... 1,508,143 68 
Cash im BADE. 2... cccccccsscccccccessscccscecce 


AMOUNL.......cccceseseee-ceeecesoeeee ce «+ 819,740,3%6 46 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, o1 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
iegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, from which da‘e all interest 
shereon will cease, The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceiled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the vear ending 
3ist December, 185, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order “the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 





TRUSTEES: 

5. D. JONES. ADULPH LEMOYNE 
YRAKLES DENNIS, KOBERT B. MINTURN, 

.H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMis LOW, FKED'K H. COSSI'1T, 
A. A. RAVEN, WILLIAM BRYO 
WM. STUKGIS, JOHN ELLIO? C, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
JOSIAH O. LOW CHAS. D. LEVERIC 
THOS. B. CO Dinan ON, JOHN L. RIKER, 
WILLIAM DE GRO DENTON hire, 
HORACE GRAY ORGE BLIS 
WILLIAM E. ee HENKY E. HAWLEY, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
C. A. HAND ISAAC B 
JOHN D. TEWLEAT, EDW'D FLOYD JONES 
WILLIAM H. WEB NSON W D, 
CHARLES P: BURDES t, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
EDMUND W. UORLIES 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bens. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GIsBENS, Seo 


ABBCES,.... -ceeeeeeees oesee- 817,846,546 65 
Liabilities.................- _ 15,238,761 16 
Total Surplus........... ..82,607,785 49 


attention of the public is called - A New 
this Com- 


These Se th e in the Annual distri- 
— ot su nd are eubject to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture jaw of 1880. 
Cash surrender _ paid-up insurance values in 
dorsed on every policy 
Pamphlets explanatory of the New Feature mayte 
had on application at Company's Office, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON 
NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 
ORGANIZED 1860. 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
Life Insurance Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


After the Official Examination required by law, 
the Insurance Commissioner of the State certifies 
that 

“*The assets of the Company are ample for the 
protection of its policyholders, and the securities of 
the character required by law. 

It gives me pleasure to commend both the finan- 
cial condition and prudent management of the 
Company. 


F. W. RUSSELL, President. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 





THE 


Americ’ 


FIRE 


insur’ ce 


co. 


Philadeiphia. 
ANNOAL STATEMENT. 
000 00 





coos La tie 
cs 447,331 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, fin g23 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr.y = <= rresident. 
In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those ofall other 
compantes, in Non-for- 
fettable dividends to keep 
their policies im force 
See charter. 


OFFICE: 


21 COURTLANDT ST. 











THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 
T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
U. P. FRALEIGH, See. GEO. H. BURFORD, Act'y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 


All Policies Repestorth te teoued are incontestable for 
ys “ after three 


tore of Tontina Polimes iamnad 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 


NO. 146 BROADWAY. 





I viiiccccascssncennsecserd $400,000 00 
BS CR csc cc cessenesescccccondecs 701,785 52 
Unearned premiums and other 
BOE ve ccccccsecsctsccconctmeess 166,551 Tt 
WI ccrecseconmesbenstonsanstuinned $1,268.337 23 





THE 
MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 

OF NEW YORK. 





1860. (36 YEARS.) 1886, 


General Agents and @anvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J L. HALSEY, lat Vice-Pres'’t, : 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres't 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary 





DCA S ARANTEE, 
FIDELITY AN AWAY COMPANY, 
Cash Capital in U. 8. Bonds........ 2. A ets - Ast. 1886.............. 500.42. 
- - 8200, rou in Government veto 00. — Neo Yor pon Depa: a oy aa 
Officials of Banke: Rai ads and Transvortation Com 


rs, Secretaries — 7 of Public 
this Com- 


nes. Man 
Companies. 4 — 3 and Commercial Firms can obtain ends Oo! FE" SURETY=HIP tro: 
y are Pp 


pany at woaerate cha Bonas of this 
nia, M hu 





assachusetts, Connecticut, and other States. 
Accident weitctes, Saourin B, Agai 
Full iptoumotcce as to details, rates, etc. 
wM. M. & 3008 


Coe 8. Barnes. Davia — Chas. Dennis | i B 
L. — Ly James A. Brady. Coon 
ENTS: a son, Baker t kc 


AKDs, Prewt. 1 SOHN M- be ota ze 
DIRECTORS: - » ranahan, H. A. Hur but. 5 Chi : = 


the Courts of New York. Pennsylva 


ainst Death or Disablin in r 
Gained on on spplication Heed % “ey 


wnt fice or any ¢ its Agents. 
RT be [et I m2 it. Sec’ 
AT Mate: S68" 


Wilhiame A. 
J. rit Wm. Mi. by = 9 osehn 
LOW & W 


be ras Ste 181 La Salle 8t. 


CG —¥ 
Paaladetrbia. Charl les A. Duy, 154 South 4th St. goad, W.G. eh cay. ~G aie? ee Bt. Cleveland, 
&. k. CLA Pe. Gen. Agent. Acrident eet New Vork. New Jersey. Penn. and C onn 








CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of New York. 


OFFICE, 1oo BROADWAY. 





Statement January Ist, 1886. 


Total Cash Assets - ----* - * - * + + - $5,177.478 99 





Reserve for Fire LOSS ...11...sccccccscsccccscscsettcccssteccccesessecctecess SOT1,888 BT 
Reserve for Inland Marine LOSS@S..........1..scscsssecsesseceesseeeee 98,583 45 
Reserve for Unclaimed Scrip and Dividends......... rear 32,765 44 
RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE.. sssereeeee 2,265,427 88 
(Of which for Inland Marine $55,969 ‘B2) “* 
Reserve tor Taxes of 1886......... icc ashe evicbibdtbiiedenlionmeniinition 50,000 00 
NET SURPLUS, January Ist, 1886.....................:000- 1,358,879 85 
i rstecwiseveiicrsaricincscs onset oneestsns pilebeetan bclacsbcattedetsanissonete 1,000,000 00 


Cash Assets, as above -------- 





- - $5,177,478 99 





The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 


Law, now amount to $1,200,000. 


H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 








FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1886. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1885.......857,835,998 45 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


DI... c.tuiie ci oeeeseckanaemadaeeehease $13,517,426 03 
Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1885......... 795,323 00—@18,722,108 03 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on 
Securities and Real Estate sold).............0-. 8, _ 577 47 
Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1885 60,507 76— 3,399,069 71—@16,121,172 74 


$73,957,171 19 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $2,999,109 64 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary 


eee eeeeeeeee 





I io 6.50006 400: 06000008%008 741,764 47 
Annuities, dividends, and purchased policies. . 940, 

Tete Fate PSM MORGS. 2. cccscccvcccocccccces 
Taxes and re-insurances.............+00+- 250,142 bo 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees. . %, 024.0 


90 50 
"488, 446 62—$10,444.553 19 
$63,512,618 06 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc....... 


ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received) .......... $2,042,542 60 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value 
"oe oe Seer eee PERE + 83,640,220 56 
ST = cnktnbddensdeintenteessresetsbenwnionsnieberebeneas 6,855,582 63 
Bonds a mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $16,500,000.00 and the policies assigned to the 
Company as additional collateral security)................ 18,159,500 00 
Temporary loans (market value of securities held ag collateral, 
enna nth gane ne tirpgeliaeln cnet 451,500 00 
*Loans on —~ = policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to over $2,006,000.00)................ 416,084 15 
*Quarterly and ecmi-aunual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to January Ist, 1886....... .....ceccescecersceees 878,161 65 
*Premiums on existing policies i in course of transmission and col- 
lection. (The Reserve on these policies, included in Liabili- 
tien, 1s entémmated a6 (908, G00)... cccccccesccs cecccceseoce cove 575,699 5¢ 
I a 55 40 ae sk se oN et ntmerknisnessqunecotrcbeseuess 58,142 73 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1886............... 435,284 18—$63,512,618 00 
Market value of seeurities over cost on Company’s books............ sbnesenaee $se0 8,351,703 32 


*A detailed schedule of these uems will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York. 


CASH ASSETS, January 1, 1886- - %66,864,321 32 


Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to ated Ist, 1886.. 
Reported Losses, awaiting proof, etc.............ssceeseceeceees 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid _— not presented).. 
Annuities due and unpaid EEE NN bkb0cdn en séanensensenes 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent, Carlisle net premium ; non-participat- 
ing at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium...............ee0000: . 
Reserved for contingent habilities to Tontine Divi- 
dend Fund, January 1st, 1885, over and above a 
: Psa cent, reserve on existing policies of that 
Leck seassehneeekés pe mnmeabes ean eseeeses 82,633,796 70 
Addition to the Fund during 1885.... ........... 952,683 31 


DE iiiis Kscideserancecacadteniedanenteassdecus $3,586,480 01 
Returned to Tontine policyholders during the year 
Orn Maabared TOMUMES. 00.0000 cccccccccoccccces ° 





$144,424 00 
248,423 12 
41,854 06 
10,595 21 


56,200,875 00 


Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1886..... 


8,123,742 77 
Reserved for premiums paid ip advance............ceceeseeeees ° 29,984 03 





: $59,799,848 19 
Divisional Surplus (Company’s Standard)........... ieaen $7,064,473 13 


Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4}¢ percent............ $13,225,053 94 





From the undivided surplus of $7,064,478.18 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 
ment of next annual premium. 


Deaths claims Income trom Insurance in 

paid. Interest. force. Cash Assets, 
1881, $2,013,208 1881, $2,482,654 Jan. 1, 1882, $161,760,824 Jan. 1, 1882, $47,228,781 
1882, 1,955,292 1882, 2,798,018 Jan. 1, 1888, 171,415,097 Jan. 1,1883, 60,800,396 
1883, 2,263,092 1888, 2,712,863 Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043  Jan.1,1884, 55,542,902 
1884, 2,267,175 1884, 2,971,624 Jan. 1, 185, 229,382,586 Jan. 1, 1885, | 59,288,758 
1885, 2,999,109 1885, 3,399,069 Jan. 1, 1606, 259,674,500 Jan. 1, 1886, 66,864,821 


During the year 18,566 policies have been issued, insuring $68,521,452. 
Jan. 1, 1885—Company’s Standard, $4,371,014; State Standard, $9,896,778 
SURPLUS : san. 1, 1s86—Company’s Standard, 7,064,473; State Standard, 13,225,053 
| INCREASE—Company’s Standard, $2,693,459; State Standard, $8,828 280 








TRUSTEES: 


WM. H. APPLETON, HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, HENRY TUCK, GEORGE H. POTTS, 
ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, ALEX. STUDWELL, WILLIAM L. STRONG, 
CHRIS. C. BALDWIN, ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, RICHARD MUSER, WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 


HENRY TUOK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCG, Second Vice-President. 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
A HUNTLNGTON, M.D., Medical Director, 
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Old and Voung. 


MARGUERITE AND THE ISLE OF 
DEMONS. 


(A Legend of the Sixteenth Century.) 





BY ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON, 





Past the coral reefs and islands, 

And the palm grovea of the south, 

Sailed a French sbip from the Charlesfort 
To the broad St. Lawrence mouth. 

Ono her deck were pries's and nobles, 
Women fair an i soldiers tail, 

And among them, stern and gloomy, 
The proud Viceroy, Roberval. 


Dark his brow, as when the storm-clouds 
Gatwter in the tropic sky, 

And the bright winged birds seek shelter 
In the mango fores's nigh; 

And whene’er the men and maidens 

On the vessei’s deck would meet, 

They would see bis angry looks bent 

Oa bis niece, fair Marguerite. 


And the high-born ladies gave her 
Glances she could not forget, 

As they mingled every evening 

In the stately minuet ; 

For she ioved a youth whom nature 
Had not dowered with noble blood ; 
Loved him, and believed as we do, 
He 1s noble who is good, 


Ever northward sailed the vessel, 
Many and many an ocean wile, 

Till she reached the broad St. Lawrence 
And the blue straits of Belleiste, 

With its lonely shor: s and islands 
Where the sea-birds come in flocks, 
And the white surf, fierce and foaming, 
Breaks upon the cold, gray rocks. 


There they saw the isle of Demons, 
Hardly half a league away ; 

And the Viceroy called the maiden: 

** Marguerite, come here I pray.” 

And she came ; but all the heavens 
Sudden seemed o’ercast with gloom, 
And the breeze that swept about her 
Seemed a chill wind from the tomb. 


For he met her calmly, coldly, 

With a fierce light in bis eye, 

And a voice whose accents warned her 
Of some awful peril nigh ; 

Saying: ‘‘ Maiden, seest thou yonder 
Dreadful, demon-haunted shore? 
There thy howe, without thy lover, 
Low-born, shall be evermore.” 


As the mother scothes her baby, 
When its yrief grows worse and worse, 
So, with loving looks hung o’er her, 
Old Marie, ber Norman nurse ; 

And her tears fell with the maiden’s, 
Asshe said: ** Ma belle petite, 

Old Marie will share the exile 

Of her little Marguerite.” 


Then the women wept and pleaded 
With the Viceroy Roberval, 

And the men; but he, unyielding, 
Never heeded them at all; 

And they watched her as the rewers 
Bore her up the distant bay, 

While the ship lay fast at anchor, 
Almost balf a league away. 


How the demons pressed about her! 
How they mocked at all her woe! 
From the gray cliffs rang their laughter 
To the echoing caves below. 
How she sag the flowers trembling 
Where they danced with death-shod feet, 
Heard their jarring voices calling : 

** Marguerite, O Marguerite !” 


Then they gathered thick around her, 
Great and small, to do her harm; 

But the Virgin Mother, ever, 

Interposed ber fair right arm, 

And she fought them, and grew s'ronger, 
Always, when she kneeled to pray ; 

And the demons shrieking, howling, 

Filed into the woods away. 


And she grew 80 pre and saintly 

That thev shunned her, 1n affright ; 
Never called her name, but only 

On the distant cliffs, at night. 

So she lved three strange, wild summers, 
Longing for some happy chance 

That might bring ber to her lover 

On the shor2s of sunny France, 


Till a little fishing vessel 

From some port across the sea, 

Drifting near the Isle of Demons 

Gave the maid ber liberty. 

And the good qu:en and the nobles 

Hastened her return to greet, 

And her faithful lover welcomed 

To his heart his Marguerite, 
BRoox.inz, Mass, 





THE CONFESSOR. 


BY HARRIET PRESOOTT SPOFFORD. 








A supers cat, yellow as gold, and mot- 
tled in the most delicate shading, with an 
orange that was almost tan; having a 
long waving tail, barred like a raccoon’s, 
the finest, softest, longest pile to her rich 
auburn fur, the smallest, most high-bred 
paws in the world, inmense white musta- 
chios and mild amber-colored eyes and the 
most responsive disposition, and altogether 
the loveliest manners with which a cat ever 
won her way into the heart of a family. 
That was Mrs. Greenaway’s cat, and his 
royal name was Eiward the Confessor, usu- 
ally abbreviated to Confessor, on account 
of the unwarrantable interference of Mr. 
Greenaway’s own Christ‘an name with the 
otber portion of the address. It was no 
wonder tnat so beautiful a creature was ac- 
corded every privilege, and allowed to 
make his bed all over the house, on satin 
damask sofa or lace-embroidered bed- 
spread, as he pleased. 

‘*He isa perfect treasure!” said Mrs, 
Greenaway, holding his pretty, patient head 
under her chin, ‘* And I don’t believe Mis. 
Stearns knew what a blessing she was con- 
ferring upon this family when sie brought 
that cuarmivg kitten here. Woat in the 
world should we do without him now? His 
very color is a feast tothe eyes. And did 
youever know such an affectionate puss 
in your hfe ?” 

‘Very affectionate,” said Mr. Greena- 
way. ‘‘Hecsn’t go away from us a mo- 
ment without leaving a lock of his hair.” 

** Yes, [know he sheds his splendid cvat,” 
said Mrs. Greenaway, stroking the back tbat 
arched to meet her hand like Asgard the 
Serpent. ‘But you ought not to object 
to that, you know, when they're such 
pretty locks of hair, my master!” 

‘* Very pretty,” said the acquiescent mas- 
ter. ‘Yellow threads two incbes long. 
WhenI go about with one of them on my 
coat collar, along auburn hair—and every- 
body knows that ,my wife’s hair is jet 
black—what do you suppose is thougut of 
me?” 

‘*That you have the most charming cat 
in the world, who somet:mes sleeps on 
your shoulder, a cat as well-pred as Theo- 
puile Gautier’s, that had a chair and plate 
and napkin of his own at table—and 
so shall the Confessor!—and that you are a 
kindly person, well disposed toward 
your Lares and Penates—that’s what the 
cat is nowadays, isn’t it?—and that you 
fondle him and tske away with you, when 
you go from home, a delicate little me- 
mento of his affection.” 

**Oh! if Ll only took away one!” said Mr. 
Greenaway, going into the hall for his coat, 
and returning. ‘*But the fact is, 1 am so 
covered with the evidences of his affec- 
tion that, if the wind blows, I look as if I 
were walking in a nimbus.” 

‘Well then, there is safety in a multi- 
tude of counsel. If there area multitude 
of the long yellow hairs on your shoulder 
nobody will bave occasion to remember the 
color of your wife’s hair.” 


* Well, avy way, Iam ashamed to meet 
my acquaintances, haif the time,on arcount 
ofhim. Andas for the house, you can’t 
sit down on a cbair or lie down on a lounge 
without rising the color of the cat himself, 
your coat literally given a fine nap of yel- 
low down”—— 

** Off his coat.” 

** Aod when I am speaking with people 
on the street, they pick the hairs cff me in 
an absent way while they’re talking. Isn’t 
there anything to do about it?” 

‘You m'gat kill him!” said Mrs. Green- 
away severely, still holding the Confessor’s 
head under her dimpled chin. 

** What nonsense, Sallie! We sball get 
to quarreling over this cat as badly as Mr. 
Stearns and his wife did before they 
par.ed.” 

** Toey didn’t quarrel over a cat.” 

‘*No. What did they quarrel about? 
She opened his letters or something, didn’t 
she? And he left for parts unknown. 
Served her right, if she couldu’t let his pri- 
vate affairs alone.” 

** His private affairs! As if a husband 
and wife were not one, and could have af- 
fairs private from each other!” 

‘*Well, Mrs. Stearns found out they 





could—prying into letters and things! I 
can’t get myself to understand a character 
capabie of so despicable conduct. It’s a 
strong objection to the Confessor that she 
brought him here.” 

“If you’re not perfectly ridiculous, Ed- 
ward Greenaway! ” 

‘** Well, that’s neither here nor there. The 
question is,can we do nothing to remedy 
this sole fiult of the Confessor’s? Couldn't 
Nora brush bim clean with a stiff brush in 
the morning? Couldn’t you give him a 
tonic to make him retain his hair? [sn’t 
there a hospital for cats, and hadn’t we 
better send him there and have him cured 
of this detestable habit? It’s ruining every- 
thing!” 

**Aren’t you ashamed, Edward Green- 
away,to be talking so ab ut your own 
precious cat? When you know, too, tnat 
there icn’t another such cat in town as the 
Confessor!” 

*“Oh! the Confessor’s all well enough. 
It’s the Confessor’s hairs that make the 
trouble. They are in the tea, and in the 
butter, and in the bread, and in the air and 
everywhere. And I think it would be 
wholesome to make a change.” 

“Do you mean tv say you propose 
drownivg my cat?” cried Mrs. Greenaway, 
who had been cunsiderably exercised in her 
temper during the conversation, and the 
tears now spurting from her eyes. She 
wasn’t the wisest woman in the world; in 
fact, some people, notably Mr. Stearns, 
thought she just escaped being a fool. But 
she was awfully pretty, with her rich color 
and the tears overflowing her great brown 
eyes. Mr. Greenaway always used to 
think there must be some lucid jewel just 
the color of his wife’s eyes; but he had 
never seen it. 

‘*No, no, no, my love!” he exclaimed 
now. ‘I would not drown the Confessor 
for the world, nor chloroform him either. 
Do you suppose I would hurt my wife’s 
cat? But I wish he would content himself 
with one chair or one cushion. Look at my 
overcoat now! He took his latest nap on 
that, I suppose.” 

** You should have hung it up then, in- 
stead of tossing it down ina heap, any- 
where! And, besides it isn’t bis hair at ail. 
There isu’t a hair of his on it, it’s thatjfine 
mud from our drive yesterday.” 


‘* Well, I wish you’d takeit out and have 
it brushed for me. It looked like his me. 
mentces to my near-sighted eyes.” And then 
he kissed her ecross the heavy garment as 
he laid it on her two extended arms; and 
she disappeared with it, cheeks flushed, 
tears sparkling, smiles dazzling through it 
ali. 

It took along while to brush that overcoat. 
Mr. Greenaway called for it more thun two 
or three times before it re-appeared. When 
Mrs. Greenaway came back with it she was 
white as a sheet, tears gone, color gone, 
smiles gone. She laid it on a chair with- 
out a word and vanished from the room. 


The car was coming along; they lived 
in a suburb where a car went but once an 
hour. There was no time to inquire into the 
fresh disturbance or to make adieux. Mr. 
Greenaway snatched up his coat and his 
umbrella, and ran out of the door clapping 
on his hat, and caught the car just as it 
slipped by. And then Mrs. Greenaway 
turned away from her ambush behind the 
curtein of her sleeping room, and sank 
down upon the floor, and hid her face in her 
hands, and cried like one broken-hearted. 

‘* He went away without kissing me good- 
by!” she sobbed. ‘1 don’t care! I don’’ 
care! 1 don’t want him ever to kiss me 
aguin- I wun’t have kisses from so false a 
mouth! It’s good-by tor once ard all, for 
all know! On! to think of his deceiving 
me so! And I don’t know how long it’s been 
going on! And he is to meet herthis very 
day. Sue said she’d be at home at ‘two. 
On! to think of my husband, my husband, 
having letters from another woman, and 
making appointments with her! And I 
always believed in bimso. AndnowI never 
shall again And I never, never, never shal! 
have any peace again; and I bad just as lieg 
die as live; and [ wish I was deaa! Ona! if I 
only had died before I ever saw it! On! ob!” 

From all whica it migut be inferred 
that Mrs. Greenaway had found a cer- 
tain letter in her husband’s pocket, and 
had moreover read it—if it could also be 
ynferred that she was capable of such an 





action—and that she was reaping the re 
ward of her action in writhing agony; 
whereas if she had let her husband’s pock- 
ets alone, and his letters alone, she would 
have pursued her path in unconscious bliss 
and been as happy sll the days of her life 
as now, appareotly,she was to be miserable. 

As she lay on the floor, sobbing and ex- 
claim:ng, asoft footfall pattered over the 
carpet and the Confessor came and nosed 
round her, and mewed a little pitifully, 
and then settled himself warmly and com- 
fortably inside her outflung arm, and began 
to purr consolinglv. Buz for the first time 
in his hfe Mrs. Greenaway was deaf to the 
seductions of the Confessor. The world 
was a blank to her, cats and all. Her hus- 
band was no longer her husband. It was 
worse, she reasoned, than if it had been 
anybody’s else husband, because she had 
thougbt him so ‘ully and entirely her own; 
they had seemed to be one soul; she had 
been so happy ; the world was all sunshive; 
and now it was all black darkness, and 
nothing in it but a grave! She was in too 
much of a whirl and tumult to think de- 
liberately of putting herself into that grave 
yet. She wasinan ecstasy of pain, aud 
her miad flew from lightning point to 
point only to be whirled to another. It was 
nearly noon when she became fully aware 
of anything uround her, and picked herself 
up, and washed her face, smeared with 
tears and the Confessor’s hairs, and took off 
her clothes, not half knowing what she did, 
too weak and tired to sit up, and went to 
bed, and, strange to say, to sleep. But 
when Mrs. Greenaway awoke, what a 
waking it was; that bewildered sense of 
paia, that dull, heavy taking up of the 
burden that somany sufferers have known. 
And then her heart rocked with one great 
blow, and she recalled the whole morning 
again. She had lost her husband. She had 
losthim long ago. She had been living 
with a counterfeit of him. All the good- 
ness had gone out of life. There was noth- 
ing to live for any longer anyway. She 
had always had the wildest horror of 
death; now death seemed to her a relief 
and rest. She could never go through 
another such day as this had been. Sae 
must sieep again and forget it all for 
awhile, at any rate. And if she miust sleep 
—why need she ever awake? 

Of course, indistinctly and far outside 
and away, hke the buzzing of a fly in the 
face, wus the consciousness that that was 
wropg. And just as indistinctly and far 
off was the answer that no pc wer in the 
universe bad the right to demand that she 
should live and suffer this way. Live? She 
was already as good as dead; the best part 
of her was destroyed. As for the future, 
she was in no condition to think of its pos- 
sibilities. Notbing could be worse than 
the present. Only one wild, horrible thought 
was uppermost, was ringing in her ears, 
was pluagivg in her heart; she had lost 
her husband; she had lost him while he 
was yet alive. 

But still, a little more distinctly, came an- 
other thought. Her mother. Her mother 
had some rights iu ber. Soe wus that moth- 
er’s only child. How cruelly selfish it would 
be for her to take herself cut of the world 
and leave that mother in it all alone! And 
yet she could not, could not live! It was 
of no use. She could set the windows wide 
open and lie down with a sponge of chloro- 
form, and the sponge would have rolled 
away and the smell of it be all gone when 
they found her; and she would be gone, 
too. And just then camea rap at the door, 
and Nora handed her a letter brought by a 
district messenger boy. A note from her 
husband. She tore it open with hands that 
shook so she could hardly command them, 
her white face flushing purple. 

** Dear Love,” the little missive ran, ‘‘ I 
must have dropped a very important letter 
in the hurry of putting on my coat, and it 
nad the address in it of a client, a lady for 

whom I um privately buying a very large 
number of bonds, and on whom I was to 
cal] at two o’clock. Please look it up and 
send by bearer. In great haste, your E. G.” 

The note fluttered trom Mrs. Greenaway’s 
hands; they were too nerveless to hold it. 
Toat the messenger boy waited, who cared? 

Wuat Nora thought, who knows? What 
Mrs. Greenaway thought was more to the 
purpose. ‘‘ You—you must get me a cup 
of tea, or a glass of wine, or some cold 
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water, orsomething, Nora,” shesaid. And 
then she fainted dead away. 

**]—I can’t think what made me faint, 
Nora,” said Mrs. Greepaway, opening her 
dark eyes after the bewildered maid had 
wrung her hands and screamed over her a 
few minutes, ‘‘ when I—I’m so happy.” 
And she closed her eyes and relapsed into 
blissful quiescence for another space. ‘‘But, 
dear me!” then she cried suddenly, *‘I sup- 
pose that boy’s waiting. Have you seen a 
letter anywhere, Nora?” And just at that 
providential moment came another ring at 
the front door, and this time it was a tele- 
gram. ‘‘Never mind. I’ve foundit. All 
right. E.G.’ And then Mrs. Greenaway 
had a hysteric of laughing and crying, 
during which Nora, ina terror lest she were 
possessed, told her beads furiously; and 
then sbe calmed herself, made a preity 
demi-toilette, and sat down to her needle 
painting, 

But what ailed her work that dsy? Was 
the needle rusty, the silk snarly? Had all 
her ideas vanished and all her handicraft 
with them? Couldn’t she work because 
she was so happy? 

Happy! She aappy! She who had so 
misjudged her husband—the best, the ne- 
blest, the loftiest, the purest man in the 
breathing wor'd! Then she was perfectly 
wretchea! She was a wicked wife; she 
didn’t deserve such a husband! Howcom- 
pletely, how thoroughly base she was to 
have suffered such a suspicion of him to 
enter her mind:! How could she look him 
in the face again? What wasthere so vile 
as suspicion, so contemptible, so snake- 
like? Sue had often heard him say as 
much. And how was she to make atone- 
ment? She never could. Nor could she 
ever let him know of it; it would break 
his heart to think it had been possible; to 
think she had for one moment entertained 
such an idea; tothink she had wronged him 
so, and to think she was so different from 
what he had always fancied—so low, so 
small, so vile! But she would have to tell 
him. She would never be easy a mvment 
till she had confessed and he had forgiven; 
and she forgetfully put the Confessor 
down from her lap where he had nestled, 
too worried and perplexed to mind him. 

And then—and then—what, what would 
he say if he knew she had read his letter? 
Such low curiosity, such meanness beneath 
contempt, such thorough dishonor! There 
was nothing in the world so mean as read- 
ing another person’s letter; she had often 
thougkt so, he had often said so, And 
she had done it. Aud if he knew it, what 
would become of ler? 

She remembered that, in speaking of Mr. 
Stearns’s prying wife, he had declared that 
if he had such a wife he would leave her. 
Of course it was probable that he said it at 
random, not really intending it. But, sup- 
posing he did intend it? And there Mrs. 
Greenaway’s thoughts stopped as if they 
had struck up against a dead wall. She 
had opened a letter. If her husband found 
out that she had opened that letter he would 
leave ber. If he left her—but toen—when 
her mind wa3 able to find a thread again— 
suppusing he never did fiod it out? Sup- 
posing they went through life together, and 
at last they died, he never dreaming of the 
contemptible thing of which she had been 
capable—what would happen? Then, 
when the secrets of all hearts were revealed, 
when souls stood bare to the gaze, would 
he leave in disgust the woman who had 
gone through lite practicing a deception 
upon him, pretending she was better than 
she was, pretending she was what she was 
not? Or, looking for ker, would he fail to 
know her—she another woman than he had 
supposed, she with tbis flaw in her nature, 
this spot upon her soul—and leave her, in 
any event, to go through eternity without 
him and alone? No, no, no; she must tell 
him; he must knew all about it if he kulled 
her now! Life was shoit, but eternity was 
long, and she must have him then. Be- 
sides, she couldu’t bear to live another day 
with such a thing hanging over her. She 
must know the worst. Andoh! it all came 
round to that once more--how could she ever 
look him ‘n the face again? 

How her heart was beating! It made her 
gasp. She was as faint as death. An un- 
bearable fecling of fright oppressed her; 
she felt as if soon it would be impossible to 
her to breathe. She trembled so that she 











thought she must be cold, and tried to rise 
and find a shawl, but fell back in ber chair 
end closed her eyes, not even sensible of 
the Confessor taking advantage of his op- 
portunity and springing into her lap, feel- 
ing only that things were more than she 
could bear and the world was receding 
from her. 

‘“Why, my darling, my dear one, what 
is the matter? Wakeup! Open youreyes! 
What is it, Sally, my dear?” Ard she did 
open her eyes, to see her husband, who had 
just come home to dinner, the day being 
far spent by this, and who hung over her, 
full of tender alarm. 

‘“‘O, Edward!” she cried feebly, lifting 
her arms to his neck, and letting them fall 
again. And then she gasped, and swal- 
lowed, and clasped her little hands over 
her heart, and made a mighty effort, and 
burst into tears. 

‘*For Heaven’s sake, my darling, what 
does this mean? What has happened? 
Why, why don’t you tell me?” exclaimed 
her husband in dismay. 

“O, Edward,” she began agaio. ‘* You 
—you think it’s the meanest thing in the 
whole world to read another person’s letter; 
don’t you?” 

** Yes, [ do.” 

‘‘And I've heard you say you wouldn’t 
live with a woman who would do sucha 
contemptible thing.” 

**T dare say.” 

‘*And—oh! oh! I never can tell you; I 
never, never can! Don’t you, don’t you 
leave me! I[—I can’t bear it. I shall kill 
myself if you do. 1 came near it to-day 
when I thought that letter was from some 
one you cared for; and now, oh! I certainly 
shall.” And she suddenly sprang from her 
seat, and flung her arms about him, and 
hid her head and all her storming sobs in 
his bosom. 

‘* Well, I declare!” said her husband. 
“If this doesn’t beat the Dutch! Leave 
you, you little simpleton? Haven’t I just 
come back to you?” 

‘*But you didn’t know I bad read your 
letter.” 

‘Yes, I did.” 

“You did! You knew I had opened 
the letter I found in your pocket this morn- 
ing?” she cried, in an entirely different 
tone, s‘anding off a little defiantly. ‘‘ How, 
I should like to know?” 

‘By an infallible sign,” said her hus- 
band, coolly. ‘‘ Tbe sign of the Confessor. 
The lady who wrote it has no yellow cat; 
and you have. You had left a yellow hair 
in it.” 

For a moment there was silence. And 
little Mrs. Greenaway, standing off there, 
with the red rushing back to her cheeks and 
the light to her streaming eyes, had half 
the mind to laugh. ‘‘ And do you mean,” 
she said, ‘‘that you came back, although 
you knew that? Toat you forgive me? 
That you don’t think so very badly of it, 
after all? That"— 

‘*T thiok just as badly of it as possible. 
I think it is an act to be described only by 
the words indefensible, mean, and vicious. 
It is an act I woaldn’t have believed you 
capable of—if you had’nt been a woman 
and a wife. But as there is nobody else 
to forgive you, I shall have to.” 

‘*T think you ought to,” said Mrs. Green- 
away, creeping into his open arms again. 
‘And I think you ought to be very sorry, 
too, for all the misery and sufferiag you have 
occasioned me to-day. I think it is I who 
ought to forgive you.” 

‘Perhaps it is,” said Mr. Greenaway. 
‘*For Lam very sure if I had seen a letter 
in a gentleman’s handwriting, marked 
‘ personal,’ in your pocket, [ should have 
read 1t as soon as [ could get it open! So.” 
And the Confessor came and rubbed his 
back against their feet as if he quite agreed 
with them. 


NEWBURYPORT, Mass, 





Tue Baltimore Idea.—At a concert at the 
Peabody, in Baltimore, the other day, while a 
performer was playing one of Bach’s fugues, a 
gayly dressed young girl turned to a music-lov- 
ing gentleman next to her, and said in an ecstatic 
whisper: “ Aren’t Ba(t)ch’s fugies just lovely?” 
The gentleman dryly replied: ‘ Beautiful.” 
The young lady kept on chattering about 
** Batch’s tugies,” much to the cisgust of the 
man. At last she came close to bim, and said; 
Is Batch composing suli?” ‘No, madam,” 
replied he, gravely, ‘it is probable he is de- 
composing.” The young lady said never a 
word, 





A STORY OF AN APPLE. 





BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 





LittLe Tommy and Peter and Archy and Bob 
Were walking, one day, when they found 

An apple ; twas mellow and rosy and red 
And lying alone on the ground. 


Said Tommy: “T'll haveit.” Said Peter: ’Tis 
mine.” 
Said Archy: ** I’ve got it; so there!” 
Said Bobby : ** Now, let us divide in four parts 
And each of us boys have a share,” 


“No, no!” shouted Tommy. 
self.” 
Said Peter: “I want it, I say.” 
Said Archy: ‘l've got it, and I'll have it all; 
I woun’t give a morsel away.” 


“Til have it my- 


Then Tommy he snatched it, and Peter he 
fought, 
(’ Iisa sad and distressing to tell !) 
And Arcby held on with his might and his 
main, 
Till out from his fingers it fell. 


Away from the quarreisome urchins it flew, 
And thea, down a green litue hill 

That apple it rolled and it rolled and it rolled 
As if it would never be stall. 


A lazy old brindle was nipping the grass 
And switching her tail at the flies, 

When all of a sudden the apple rolled down 
And stopped just in front of her eyes, 


She gave but a bite and a swallow or two— 
That apple was seen nevermore! 
“TI wish,” whimpered Archy and Peter and 
Tom, 
‘ We'd kept it and cut it in four.” 


PRINCESS LILA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 











BY J. W DAVIS. 





Once upon atime a king’s castle stood 
on a high rock overlooking the sea. The 
country round about was barren and deso- 
late, and neither trees nor flowers would 
flourish in the unfruitful soil. Even the 
King himself did not flourish very well; for 
he was a crabded and gloomy old man, and 
the poor queen had closed her soft blue 
eyes forever soon after Lila’s birth. 

Only one tender plant throve in this castle 
on thecliff. It was Lila, the little princess, 
who was as slender as a lily, as fresh and 
dewy asa May rose, and as lovely as a for- 
get-me-not. 

Lila found life very du'l in this gloomy old 
castle. It is true she had a garden, but the 
flowers in it were all artificial, being made 
of silk and velvet, and they had no fra- 
grance. 

She had a tutor and court ladies, and all 
the little princesses and countesses in the 
neighborhood were invited to come and 
play with her; but still she found it very 
dull—the princesses were so stiff in their 
satin dresses, and they did not dare to stir 
for fear their coronets should fall off, and 
the countesses were determined they would 
be every inch as stiff as the princesses. 

Lila did not like her tutor cither; he al_ 
ways looked so grave that it vexed her. Oace 
she saw in a book the picture of a Negro. 

‘**O papa,” she cried to the King, ‘* I want 
a Negro for a tutor!” 

So the King issued his august command 
that the tutor’s face should be madeas 
black asa coal. That wasfun! For two 
whole days the Princess did nothing but 
laugh. 

But the court ladies had the hardest time 
with her. When it rained so Lila could no 
go out, the stoutest of the ladies had to go 
down on ber knees and personate a horse, 
while Lila rode her triumphantly through 
the rooms and the other ladies whipped her 
in with dainty little whios. It was not from 
badness of heart that Lila did this, but 
from sheer thoughtlessness and dullness. 

Down below the cliff on which the cas- 
tle stood, a little way on into the valley, 
stood a pretty little house surrounded by a 
blooming garden. In this house lived a 
gardener and bis son, Egbert. 

Egbert had always taken all the care of 
his father’s flowers, and he was very fond 
of them. He watered them, kept cff the 
weeds and insects, talkcd to them, and 
when he went away at vight always said: 
‘*Good-nigat, my dear children.” And the 
flowers always turned their heads, nodded 

and whispered: ‘‘Good-n:ght! Good-night.” 





One day, as the Princess was walking 
about in her silken flower-garden, she felt 
unusually dull. 

‘‘T am going to run down the hill!” she 
cried suddenly to the court ladies. 

They were terribly shocked. 

‘* Drincesses never run down hills,” they 
declared. 

** We will see about that!” replied Lila; 
and away she went faster and faster, and 
never stopping ti!l she stood before Eybert’s 
garden. 

She gazed in through the railing in 
wonder and delight, and drew in long 
breaths of the delicious fragrance. The 
trees full cf rosy fruit, the flowers, such as 
she had never dreamed of, made her think 
she must be in Fairyland. At length she 
met Egbert’s bluck eyes fixed on her. — 

‘** Let me into the garden, boy!” she com- 
manded. 

Egbert opened the gate, and she went in. 
She wandered up and down, gazing at all 
the lovely things, while Ezbert picked 
strawberries and cherries and apricots for 
her. She was just in the midst of a most 
sumptuous feust when the corpulent court 
lacies arrived puffing and panting. ‘ 

There was no help for it; Lila had to 
march straight back to the castie. At part- 
ing Egbert gave her a lovely rose. This 
was her comfort in the old castle, which 
seemed dingier and duller than ever. She 
kissed her rcse and put it beside her bed at 
night, and dreamed of it. But the next 
day the petals were all scattered on tne 
floor, and its fragrance was gone. Lila 
cried at this. 

‘*T want another rose!” she cried, stamp- 
ing her little foot, 

The court ladies, in their fright lest Lila 
should betray them to the King, at length 
consented to go down int» the valley with 
her again. 

When Egbert looked up from his work 
and saw the lovely little Princess again 
standing before him, he was quite crimson 
for joy. 

From that time Lila went to the garden 
every day. ‘Ihe court ladies did not op- 
pose her; for since she had had Egbert for 
a companion, she had been the best child 
in the world. 

While she played with Egbert, the court 
ladies would lie down under a tree and take 
anap. But Lila worked as wellas played. 
She helped to water the flowers, she weeded 
the beds, she gathered the fruit in baskets 
and made bouquets. Oa holidays she and 
Egbert would sit arm-in-arm under a tree, 
taikipg and cating fruit. When she went 
home she privately gave her chocolate to 
the cat. 

While she was inthe garden she took off 
all her costly ornaments, and put daisy 
rings on her fingers and hung red cherries 
in her ears instead of ear-rings, so she 
looked like a charming flower fairy. When 
she went away, the flowers always nodded 
after her and whispered: ‘* Come again! 
come again!” 

Tue two cnildren grew very fond of each 
other, so fond that Egbert declared he 
would have no wife but Lila, and sbe said 
that she would have no other husband. 

One day when Lila wes weeding the beds 
with great vigor, the court !tadies overslept 
themselves, and in her haste Lila forgot to 
wash her hands at the fountain. Gayly she 
tripped up to the castle, and thoughtlessly 
held out her two little black paws in greet- 
ing to her cross o!d father. 

fhe King stared at them asif he could 
not believe his eyes. 

‘What is this?” he thundered out, 
“How could my august child get such 
black hands?” 

Pale as death the court ladies flung them- 
selves at the King’s teet and confessed ail. 
Then they all fainted away. The King fairly 
snorted with rage, and when tae court 
ladies came to themselves, he pronounced 
a fearful sentence upon them. They were 
all to be painted as black as ink and for a 
whole week were to eat nothing but turkey 
rhubarb, horse-radish and sait. 

But poor Lila was shut up inthe castle; 
and when she could ro louger bear the birds 
sing or breathe in the fragrance of the 
roses, she drooped and pined till she looked 
like the palest lily in Egbert’s garden. 

Doctors were called iv, wise men were 
consulted; but when they asked the Prin- 





cess what ailed her, she only answered; 
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“‘The fragrance of the flowers, the fra- 
grance of the flowers!” 

Then flowers in abundance were brought 
to the castle, and at sight of them Lila 
seemed to revive, but as soon as the flowers 
withered her smile faded, till at length 
she could not leave her bed and the King 
was beside himself with anxiety. For Lila 
was the sole heiress of hiskingdom. If she 
were to die, where would the people find a 
king—and a people without aking! The 
blood froze in his veins at the very thought 
ot it. 

In his great distress he sent a proclama- 
tion throughout the kingdom that whoever 
should cure the Princess with imperishable 
flower-fragracce should marry her and be 
kiog after him. But as no flower could be 
persuaded to live in the raw air of the cas- 
tle for more than a single day, no one was 
able to cure the drooping Lila. 

In the meantime, the report of the Prin- 
cess’s illness reached Egbert, who nearly 
died of grief, and yet knew of no way to 
help her. He watered his flowers with his 
tears aow. Hecould not sleep in the house 
for grief, and he went out into the garden 
tosay good-night to his flowers, and lay 
sadly down among them. Scarcely had he 
clused his eyes when there was a wonderful 
stir among the trees and shrubs. 

Ezbert awoke, and was amazed to see 
little fairy figures peeping out of the 
fl >wer-cups, swaying hither and thither and 
whispering togetuer while they pointed to 
Egbert. Onae fairy, with a golden star in 
her forehead and purple butterfly wings, 
flew straight up to Egber'. Sheled him to 
arose, put her arm about his neck, and 
said: ‘* Look into the calyx.” He did so, 
and a wonderful sight met his eyes. 

L ovely little elves were Lurrying up and 
down little golden ladders which were 
placed against the inner side of the rose- 
leaves. In their hands they held dainty 
littie cups of rosy alabaster. 

Egbert soon perceived that they were 
pressing out the juice from the rose-leaves 
with their small fingers and catching the 
drops in their alabaster cups, from which 
came a delightful fragrance. 


‘* You see,” said the rose fay, ‘‘ this per- 
fume in the cups is imperishable flower- 
fragrance.” And she took his hand and 
Jed him from one flower to another, and in 
every one he saw the same thing. 

‘Ah! if Ihad only one cup of this per- 
fume!” cried Esbert. 

The elf flung a whole cupful in his face so 
that he fell backward. When he looked 
agaio all had vanished, andthe clear morn- 
ing light was shining full in his eyes. The 
broken alabaster cup beside him proved 
that it was not all a dream. 

But, dream or not, it had given him an 
idea which he hastened to carry out. 

He cut off great bunches of flowers, took 
them into his house and pressed the pre- 
cious oil out of the fragrant petals. Drop 
after drop fell into a crystal flask which he 
carefully sealed up. Then he sect out for 
the castle. 

Of course the servants would not let the 
poor gardener’s boy in; but when he said, 
*“*T have brought imperishable flower-fra- 
grance,” the doors flew wide open before 
him, and he saw L'a, like a flower crushed 
by the storm, lying on pillows of white 
satin, scarcely paler than her cheeks. 

Ezbert opened the flask, and a delicious 
fragrance spread through the room, through 
the whole castle, over the cliffs and over 
the garden, 50 that even the sea was as 
fragrant as a bouquet of fiowers. 

Fresh and bright as a May rose, Lila 
sprang from her bed; and the King came, 
and the court ladies came, and the Minis- 
ters came, and they all breathed in the 
fragrance with delight, and they soaked 
their dresses and their handkerchiefs with 
the costly fragrance, and poured it over 
their hair. 

The court ladies smelt like jasmine, 
the King lke a rose and his Ministers like 
Violets. Butterflies and bees swarmed in 
the room, which they took for a luxuriant 
garden. One impertinent butterfly seated 
himself on the very tip of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s nose, forcing him to sneeze ina very 
improper manner, and a bee carried his 
sauciness so far as to sting the King on his 
left leg, so that he had to reign with an 
awkward limp for several days. 

In the general joy they had quite forgot- 
ten the gardener’s boy; at length he came 





forward, bent his knee, and expressed the 
modest desire to be united at once to 
Princess Lila. 

Every one, from the King, down to the 
lowest stable-boy clapped their hands to their 
heads in sheer amazement, and the King in 
his wrath would have choked to death over 
a piece of cake he happened to have in his 
mouth, if one of the Ministers had not 
promptly pounded him on the back. When 
he recovered his breath he stared at Egbert 
with a freezing glance and pointed majes- 
tically to the door. Waereupon, the whole 
court also immediately pointed majestic- 
ally to the door. 

The dismayed Kgbert fled before this 
appalling sight, but from the door he called 
back to the King: 

‘* Your Majesty, beware of the revenge 
of the flower-s virits ! ” 

The King had wisely taken possession of 
the flask for his own use, and at night he 
put it on the table beside his bed, so the 
court ladies could not get any of it. 

He had gone sound asleep as usual when 
a curious sound awakened him. He sat up 
and rubbed his eyes. Out of a white mist 
rising from the open flisk appeared the 
forms of various flowers. They grew 
larger and larger tili they reached the ceil- 
ing, and the giant blossoms swept nearer 
and nearer to the King’s couch. 


The angry King cried out: ‘‘ Just wait, 
you absurd flowers, and I will soon give 
you your quietus! ” 

He went boldly up to the rose; but alas! 
out of ber stem came an enormous thorn 
which went deep into the King’s finger. 
Theo he turned upon the lily, but a sharp 
sword flashed out of her cup, which swept 
threateningly about the King’s head. He 
quickly took off his night-cap and put on 
his crown. ‘‘ They will respect that,” 
thought he. 

Then he went up to the forget-me-not and 
tried to break it. 

‘*This flower,” he thought, ‘has no 
weapon.” 

But when he stretched out his hand 
toward it, two eyes blazed out at him from 
the calyx of the forget-me-not, which 
pierced his heart like fire, and when he 
look: d closer he perceived that they were 
the eyes of his long-lost wife. Tremblirg, 
he turned away his head, and when he: 
looked around after a while the flowers had 
disappeared, and in their place hummed a 
swarm of bees, flies, mosquitoes and lo- 
custs, which flew straight up to the King 
depriving him of sight and hearing. 

** Hum, hum, buzz, buzz,” sounded in 
his ears; and he was soon so stung, 
scratched and bitten that nobody would 
have known him. He sank down exhausted 
and begged for mercy. 

‘Let Lila marry Egbert!” buzzed a stout 
old bee. 

** Never!” cried the King in a rage. Then 
the bees disappeared and the room was 
turned intoa lake; every flower had become 
a wave and every bee and fly a horrid fish 
which stretched their gaping mouths out of 
the water. The King was standing. in the 
water with bare feet, and the water was 
icy cold. The waves came nearer and 
nearer. 

‘*No, no, and a thousand times no!” 
cried the King. ‘‘I won’t doit.” And he 
stamped his foot so the water splashed high 
up. Higher and higher it grew, and in an- 
other moment he would be drowned. 

‘* Halt!” he cried, with cold drops start- 
ing out on his forehead. ‘‘I give in.” The 
next moment he was alone and the early 
morning sun was shining on his pale face. 
He sent at once for Egbert, and said : 


‘* My son, I have changed my mind over 
night. A man must keep his word even if 
he is a king. My august child shall be your 
wife.” 

Egbert, in his delight, was running off to 
find Lila, when the King continued in a 
scoruful tone. 

‘* Of course, my dear son, you will pro- 
vide & palace suitable for the reception ot a 
King’s daughter?” And he thought to him- 
self: ** How can he get a castle unless he 
steals it?” 

Egbert went sadly back to his garden; 
but, ae soon as he saw his flowers again, 
all his courage came buck. He filled many 
hundred flasks with the precious perfumes, 
and sold them to the various princes in the 


neighborhood for their weight in gold. It | 





was not long before he could go to the King © 


and say: 

‘*] bring you greeting from the flower- 
spirits, and my castle is ready.” 

The poor King did not long survive the 
misery of knowing that a gardener’s boy 
would be king. But shortly before he died 
he had the crown nailed to his head and 
the scepter soldered into his hand, and they 
were buried with him. 

But when Egbert became king he hada 
crown made of flowers, which had the ad- 
vantage of not weighing much, avd, more- 
over, had the wonderful power of keeping 
always fresh, so long as Egbert ru'ed well 
and wisely. But when he did anything 
unworthy a good king the flowers withered, 
and only bloomed again when he had re- 
peated and repaired the wrong. 

Every evening before Egbert and Lila 
left the garden, they said to the flowers: 
‘*Good-night, my dear children!” and the 
flowers nodded their heads, and whispered 
in return: **God keep you!” 

And that is how those delicious perfumes 
in the dainty little bottles that you are so 
fond of first came to be made. 

FLORENCE, ITALy,. 
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BY JAMES STOLLER. 


INSTRUCTOR oF NatTuRAL HisToRy IN UNION 


COLLEGE, 
YEAST. 

ALMostT everybody has some knowledge 
of yeast. That it is something used in 
bread-making to make the bread light is 
well known; but many, perhaps, even to 
whom this fact is familiar by experience, 
would still be puzzled to tell just what 
yeast is. And if, in addition to this ques- 
tion about the nature of yeast, there were 
asked an explanation of the effects it pro- 
duces, when, in bread-making, it is added 
to a mixture of flour and water, the puzzle 
would become a good deal harder. The 
mixture is said to ‘** raise,” and this raising 
is accompanied by the formation of bub- 
bles of gas which escape from the surface 
in little puffs and by the production ofa 
sour smell. Let us try to find out first, 
what yeast is, afd second, what it does 
when added to the flour and water mix- 
ture. 

It was about two hundred years ago that 
Leeuwenhoek, a Dutch naturalist, found 
out by the aid of the microscope that sub- 
stances in which that process of fermenta- 
tion which in bread-making is called ‘‘ rais- 
ing,” takes place, always contained many 
small round or oval bodies of a white 
color. He soon found out that these small 
bodies had the power of multiplying them- 
selves with great rapidity,s> that if a single 
drop of a liquid in which they were con- 
tained were added to such a mixture as 
flour and water, the whole mass would 
soon be filled withthem. By close exami- 
nation be was evabled to find out how this 
rapid multiplication was brought about. 
Watching a single one of the small bodies, 
he saw that it gave rise to a minute bud, 
which rapidly grew until it assumed the 
size of the parent, and then detached itself. 
The new cell thus formed soon produced 
another in the same way, and this process 
continuing, it was eusy to see why thesmall 
bodies increased so rapidly. 

In order to see what the old Dutch 
naturalist was the first to observe, one has 
only to take a small drop of yeust, spread 
it out into a thin layer, and place it under a 
microscope. Very many of these minute 
bodies will be seen, some of tnem lying 
single, and others assuciated in heaps or 
strings. Tuey are very small indeed, the 
largest being only about one two-thous- 
andth of an inch in diameter. Examiuing 
a single one, it will be seen to consist of a 
thin sac, within which is contained a more 
fluid part. In the middle of the fluid 
sometimes a small, clear space appears, 
called the vacuvle. Carefully watching 
the cell, after a time a minute bud will be 
seen to grow out from its side, which soon 
becomes surrounded with a sac of its own, 
and then separates from the parent cell. 
Sometimes a second bud begins to grow be- 
fore the first has become detached; and, 
in this way, the strings and heaps are 
formed. Occasionally, one of the cells may 
be seen to multiply itself in another way. 





It does not throw off a bud, but the fluid 
matter inside tne sac divides itself into four 
parts, and each of these having become 
surrounded with a sac of its own, the sac 
of the parent bursts, and the four new 
plants are set free. Each of these rapidly 
attains its full size, and, in its turn, either 
by budding or division, gives rise to others. 

These small bodies thus being seen to 
possess the power of growth are living or- 
ganisms; and the question arises whether 
they are animals or plants. That they 
belong to the plant kingdom is shown by 
the possession of two characters. In the 
first place, the outer covering or sac con- 
tains the substance called cellulose, which 
is one of the most characteristic constitu- 
ents of plants. Secondly, the cells have 
the power of getting things out of the 
liquid ia which tney live and of mapufactur- 
ing them into the peculiar soft substance 
contained inside the sac; it is only plants 
whicn possess this power. 

Having thus seen that yeast is a living 
organism belonging to the plant kingdom, 
though so very different in size and appear- 
ance from whut we are familiar with as 
plants, let us next consider what takes 
place when it is added to such a mixture as 
flour and water. What really takes place 
is the growth of the plant. The mixture 
affords it the kind of food it needs, and at 
once it begins to grow and to multiply, and 
continues until all the food has been taken 
up. Attending this process of growth are 
certain secoudary phenomena—namely, the 
formation of carbonic acid gas and of alco- 
hol. It is the formation of this gas within 
the dough that causes it to ‘ raise,” and 
the accompanying sour smell arises from 
the alcohol produced. To understand 
where these two products come from we 
have only to consider that flour and water, 
as such, cannot be used by the plant as 
food. The plant has to separate or break 
them up into simpler chemical compounds; 
and then, taking such as it needs of these 
compounds, it gives off the rest as so much 
matter unfit for its food. Of these prod- 
uc:s, useless to the plant, the baker uses 
tbe carbonic acid gas to lighten his bread, 
while the brewer and distil'er use the alco- 
hol. Inthe main it is the starchy parts of 
grain, wheat, corn, barley, etc., that the 
yeast gets its food from. In brewing the 
grain is first caused to sprout, this chang- 
ing the starch into sugar. The growing 
process is then interfered with, and yeast, 
the plant now subsisting on the sugar, is 
added, and fermentation ensues. 

Tue yeast cakes sold by grocers consist 
of a mixture of corn meal and yeast, the 
meal serving to make the yeast portable, 
and also asa preservative. Yeast can be pre- 
served for a very long time if kept dry. 
Just as seeds, when buried in deep soil, and 
thus kept removed from the light and heat 
of the sun, retain their vitality for many 
years, so the yeast plant, when kept from 
moisture, remains alive a very long time. 

It appears that yeast, and other fermenta- 
tive plants allied to it, exist in a dry state 
in all ordinary atmospheres. This is the 
only explanation that can be given of the 
fact that a solution of sugar, left exposed to 
the air, is almost sure, sooner or later, to 
ferment. In this dry state the plants are 
able to resist great extremes of heat and 
cold; when in an active or growing state 
they are destroyed by boiling. 

The yeast plant is one of the lowest mem- 
bers of the vegetable kingdom. Like the 
lowest animals, it consists of a single simple 
cell. It is like the lowest animals, too, in 
the manner in whichit reproduces itself— 
namely, by self-division. 

Scunectapy, N. Y. 
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POETICAL ENIGMA, 

I am composed of 69 letters. 

My 22, 30, 15, 87, 3, 48, is the name of the 
author of my whole. 

My 43, 64, 25, 8, 16, is the name of the place 
where he spent many years of his life. 

My 46, 6, 21, 53, is an animal of which he was 
very fond. 

My 42, 24, 58, 69, 35, is what he was. 

My 4, 54, 81, 11, is the name of an article of 
furniture immortalized by one of his works. 

My 23, 57, 10. 36, 62, is the name of an ancient 
poet whose works he transiated. 

My 19, 28, 12, 5, 51, 34, 39, is an epithet whick 
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be applied to another c:lebrated poet of an- 
tiquity. 

My 7, 59, 29, is the number which, taken 
twice, denotes the length of time that the hero 
of one of his poems had been married. 

My 50, 63, 9. 26, 17, 44, describes the ride 
which the aforesaid hero tock on his wedding- 
day. 

My 40, 49, 60, 27, 65, is what he and his horse 
could not come to. 

My 68, 1%, 47, 56, 32, describes his appearance 
when he set out on his ride. 

My 2, 67, 45, 41, are two articles of dress 
which he lost upon the road. 

My 55, 33, 61, 52, 38, 13, describes the mind of 
his wife. 

My 66, 20, 14, 1, was the cause of much annoy- 
ance to him while upon bis ride. 

My whole is two lines by a famous English 
poet. C. W. K. 
BLANK PUZZLE. 

1. How you do —, my child! 

2. Thanks for the delicious ——. 

8. I didn’t strike. I only gave a ——. 

4. You must be careful, my ——. 

5. That material is excellent ——. 

6. My dear, what are you ——? 

7. Ran quickly, there’s your ——. 

8. I have a prin in my —. 

9. Call the children to —. 

10. What a lovely flower is the sweet ——! 
11. What is fixed for ——? 

12. Is the stock at ——? 

13. When you come to the door, please ——. 
14, See, the cat has a ——. 

15. Was it caught in the ——? 

16. Susie, Idon’t know where you ——. 

17. You are a mischievous ——, 

18. Now, what did you ——? 

19. You are certainly ——. 

20. In every foolish ——. 

21. Be good, and it will be for mea glad ——. 
22 Do nct let me shed another --—. 

23. Has the dealer allowed any ——-. 

24. That boy will fall and break his ——? 
25. I’m sare that Poll has had enough to ——. 
26. Why don’t you talk? You seem ——. 
27. Have youa piece of wide ——? 

28. I hke so much to burn ——, 

29. Yes, Mother, I —— ir all. 

80. Why did you not give Joe a ——? 

$1. Did he offer s:x —— cent? 


The thirtv-one words io the blanks are from 
one word of five leiters, in the first sentence. 
ODD PUZZLE. 
Ragman 
00000 
oo0000 
000000 
000000 
Donkey. 
Take the last letters of each word for the 


first of the next until you find the Ragman’s 
donkey. 


MATHEMATICAL ENIGMA, 
(Selected. ) 

I consist of ten letters. 

My first is one third part of 20 cwt. 

My second is an eighth of four feet. 

My third is one-fifth of 16 oz. 

My fourth is one-ninth of a Troy pound. 

My fifth is one-seventh of 40 rods, 

My sixth 1s one-sixth of 100 cts, 

My seventh is an ell. 

My eighth is one-tenth of a cotton bale. 

My ninth is one-eighth of a farthing. 

My tenth is one-eighth of 12 d. 

The successful solver of this problem will get 
ten dollars for his trouble. Ent. R, TAINER. 


RIVAL SCHOOLS. 
My first is in able. 
My nex: is in cable. 
My third is in sallow. 
My fourth is in tallow. 
My fifth is in patter. 
My sixth is in attar. 
My seventh’s in lather. 
My eighth is in rather. 
My ninth is in Patty. 
Do you believe in this, Matty? 


My first is in mother. 
My next is in brother. 
My third 1s in money. 
My fourth is in honey. 
My fifth is in rooster. 
My sixth is in booster. 
My seventh’s in apple. 
My eighth is in dapple. 
My ninth is ip sitting. 
My tenth 1s in hitting. 
My eleven:h’s in ditty. 
Do you believe in this, Kitty? 
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SHAKESPERIAN CHARACTERS. 

1, Bottom; 2, Gratiano; 3, Portia; 4, Shy- 
lock ; 5, Adam ; 6, Perdita; 7, Sir John Falstaff ; 
8, Cordelia ; 9, Juliet; 10, Hamlet, 

CHARADE, 

Animate, 


Selections. 


CRIMINAL PROCEDURE AS IT 
WAS. 


How the present ‘‘ old world” dealt when 
it was much younger with prisoners on 
trial and their evidence is shown by some 
lines from that very sound lawyer, the late 
John William Smith, whose ‘ Leading 
Cases” have been edited by several judges 
and great lawyers: 

REX V. POINS CORAM GASCOYNE, C. J. 
No tribe, with rusty camlet gowns 

And shabby borsehair wigs, 
Harangued the upper gallery 

In favor of the prigs. 


No troops of venal witnesses, 
Inured to perjury, 

“Were ever brought by knaves who sought 
To prove an alibi. 


For sundry wise precautions 
The sages of the law 

Discretely framed whereby they aimed 
To keep the rogues in awe. 


For lest some sturdy criminal 
False witnesses should bring— 

His witnesses were not allowed 
To swear to anything. 


And lest his wily advocate 
The Court should overreach, 

His advocate was not allowed 
The privilege of speech. 


Yet such was the humanity 
And wisdom of the law, 

That, if in his indictment there 
Appeared to be a flaw, 


The Court assigned him counselors 
To argue cp the doubt, 

Provided be himself had firat 
Contrived to point it out, 


Yet, lest their mildness should perchance 
Be craftily abused, 

To sbow him the indictment they 
Most sturdily refused. 


But still, that he might understand 
The pature of the charge, 

The same was, ia the Latin tongue, 
Read out to bim at large, 


LEE AT FREDERICKSBURG. 


In the Aucust Century, Major J. Horace 
Lacy gives some of bis reminiscences of 
General Lee. From bis article we quote as 
follows: **Ascending the hights, I soon 
reached whut was called the headquarters 
battery of General Lee. Afar across the 
valley and river in the gray light of the 
early morning could be seen the white 
porcbes of my home, Chatham, made his- 
toric by Federal army correspondents, as 
the ‘ Lacy House.’ The porches were filled 
with officers and gayly dressed women, 
and from half a score of brass bands rang 
out across the valley ‘ Yankee Doodle, and 
‘Hail, Columbia!’ The commanding 
officer of the battery asked me if I would 
permit him to scatter the unbidden guests 
at my home. At his request I asked Gen- 
eral Lee to authorize the fire of the heavy 
guns, which would have laid Chatham in 
toe dus’. Witha smile he refused, and, 
asking me to walk with him, we withdrew 
as ort distance. He then motioned me to 
sit by him on the trunk of a large tree. 

** Looking across at Chatham through 
his field-glass he said: ‘Major, I never per- 
mit the unnecessary effusion of blood. 
War is terrible enough, at its best, to a 
Christian man; I hope yet to see you and 
your dear family happy in your old home. 
Do you know, I love Chatham better than 
any place in the world, except Arlington? I 
courted and won my dear wife under the 
shade of those trees. By the way, not 
long since I was riding out with my staff, 
and, observing how your grand old trees 
had been cut down by those people, I saw 
that a magnificent tulip poplar at the head 
of the ravine, north of the house, was still 
standing, and, with somewhat of your 
rhetoric, I said to Venable and Tay- 
lor: ‘There is nothing in vegetable 
nature so grand as atree. Grappling with 
its roots the granite foundations of the 
everlasting hills, it reaches its sturdy and 
gnaried trunk vn high, spreads its branches 
to the heavens, casts its shadow on the 
sward, and the birds build their nests and 
sing amid its umbrageous foliage. Behold, 
the monarch siripped of attendants and 
guards awes the vandal by the simple maj- 
esty of his sublime isolation.’ Pocketing 
my field glass, and riding on, I heard, min- 
gled witn laughter, a request from the 
young genllem:n that [ wou:d bring my 
glass 10 beur ouce more on the monarch vf 
the forest. I looked, and even while I had 
been talking tue ax of the vandal was laid 
to the root, and the monarch had fallen. 

‘*Tnen, moved by emotion unusual to 
bis calm and equable nature, he continued: 
*I bad three nuodred acres of woodland 
at Arlington. Serving the United States 
Government for many years on the frontier, 
I marked with my own vand each tree that 
was to be used for timber or fuel. They 
tell me all my trees are gope—yours are ail 
gone’; then, rising from the log with @ 
tire and a passion rarely witnessed in him, 
and with all tue majesty of his sublime 
presence, he said: ‘ Major, they have our 
trees; ney shall never have the land!’ 

‘Three years after the close of the War 
I was a visitor at the home of General Lee, 











vhen president of Washingion and Lee 


University. After dinner the General re- 
tired, and I was invited to see Mrs. Lee in 
her chamber. She was a great sufferer and 
confirmed invalid, incapable of motion save 
in a roller-chair, which it was the chief de- 
light of him who had so long directed great 
armies to move from room to room, bend- 
ing over her with the grace of a Sidney and 
the devotion of a youthful lover. I told Mrs. 
Lee the story which I have so imperfectly 
atte opted to reproduce. Need I tell any 
woman who reads these pages that 
tears streamed down that patient, 
furrowed face, or that a light and 
joy from beyond the stars beamed 
through those tears. as she knew that the 
thoughts of her great husband wandered 
far away from the clash of arms to the 
memories of their youthful love and court- 
ship under the shade of her ancestral oaks; 
for Chatham was originally the property of 
a near relative. As I concluded the sen- 
tence, ‘They shall never have tbe land,’ 
hearing a slight noise, I turned and saw 
the General, who had silently entered, in 
dressing-gown and slippers. The great 
buckshot drops slowly rolled down that 
face, whose calm was never broken by the 
earthquake shock of battle. Slowly and 
silently he retired, and I could but feel the 
deepest compunction that words of mine 
should have sent another pang through 
that great heart.” 





MEDICAL ADVANCE. 


THE study of bacteriologv—the causal re. 
lation of microseovic vlantsa to infectious 
diseases—has been pursned the world over 
with increasing interest and conviction of 
its fundamental truth. Investigators. how- 
ever,are not yet agreed that Professor Koch’s 
‘comma bacillus”—so called from its resem- 
blance to the eomma—is the cause of chol- 
era, though the view is ably defended by 
others than the Professor. 

That. the microhe or geerm, to which tu- 
bercular consumption is due, has been dis- 
covered. has been rendered strongly proba- 
ble hy recent investicationa, 

Dvepentics have long known tbat. fat. as 
a food, was a anecial trouh'e to them. It 
has now heen proved that. even in healthy 
atomache it delave digestion. Bv rendering 
digestion greatly slower, where it is already 
slow and weak, the fond necessarily fer- 
ments, and various hurtful acids are devel- 
oped, 

Nitro elvcerire has been larvely recoc- 
nized aaa valnahle remedy in that terrible 
disease angina pectoris and in other snas- 
modie affections. The discoverer was 
awarded a prize by the French Academy of 
Medicine, 

The clinical exnerience of the vear seems 
to have confirmed osmic acid in its high 
piace as a remedy for neuralgia, and men- 
thol alan as an efficient remedy in many 
forms of this latter disease. 

Tmportant advance haa been made in 
rendering fords easier of digestion—in fact, 
in largelv pre-digesting them. 

The lung cavities have been succeasfully 
opened, and exrerts now stand ready to 
verform the oneration in cases of simple 
pulmonarv abscesses. The exoloration, 
drainage, and extirnation cf one of the kid- 
neys are now among hopeful operations. 
Considerable nortions of the intestines have 
been removed, and the cut ends brought 
together; and the patients have made a 
good recoverv. The ahd»men has been 
successfully opened ip a case of acute peri- 
tonitis (inflammation of the membrane). at- 
tended with suppuration (forming of pus). 
— Youth's Compsnion. 








KEPT OUT OF SOCIETY. 

THovusanps of ladies in this land are continu- 
ally prevented from enjoying the society in which 
their beauty and education fit them to shine by 
a most provoking and painful headache. Some- 
times it possesses a neuralgic character; at 
others it isa dull but continuous soreness. The 
Home Treatment of Compound Oxygen supplied 
bv Drs. Starkey & Paxen, 1529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., is a useful friend in sucha 
dilemma. It will not only cure an acute case of 
headache in a few minutes, but, if taken regu- 
larly for a short period, will prevent the recur- 
rence of the malady. Send fora free pamphlet 
and inform y wureelf of the wonderful merits of 
Compound Ogxyen.—N. Y. Witness. 


Fancy Dyeing: Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


47 North Eighth Street, Philadelpbia 
43 North Charlies Street, Baltimore. 


Dye. Cleon and Refinish Dress Goods and Gar- 
reents. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without Ripping 
Coote, received and returned by mail and express. 
a.so called for and delivered free within city limits, 
d for Circular and Price List. 
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“QURTRADE-MARK’ HAMS 


AND BONELESS BACON. 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS SHOWING OUR PATENTED TRADE} 
MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL ATTACHES TO THE 
STRING, AND THE STRIPED CANVAS, AS 
InN THE CUTS. 


A little higher in price, but of unrivalled quality 
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Simpson, and Le Boutilier Bros. 


\re the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. They are made of the finest silk and 
best Australian wool. You can easily distinguish them by their softmess snd beauty 
and regularity of finish. They are always the same in quality, weight, width avd shade, 
thus enabling you to match any piece, and are dved in two standard shades of black. Nove 
genuine unlesa rolled on a yellow ** Varnished Board,” showing the grain of the wood, which 


They are for sal bv all the princioal dealers ia the large cities, and in New York City by 
ford & Taylor, Stern Bros., Jaekson’s Mourning Store, B. Altman & Co., Simpson, Crawford 
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Farm and Garden. 


Tne Aortwultural Editor wilt be clad to reeetve any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
wil make this department more valuable to thou 
of our subscribers who feel epectatly interested.) 








SOME HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS. 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 


Ir is a very good use for the unworn borders 
of stair carpets to convert them into borders for 
rugs ; but suppose one is not able, quite yet, to 
buy new stair carpets? A frievd of ours, a 
thrifty New England housekeeper, has just 
solved this problem, and most successfully 
metamorphosed her stair carpet, the entire mid- 
die of which was badly worn, by buying half the 
length required for the whole flight, of the best 
ingrain, cutting it lengthwise through the mid- 
dle, sewing two ends together, and hemming the 
raw edge. This just fitted, on between the 
borders, ‘over the old carpet. The pattern of 
the ingrain was fine, * crinkly,” not decided in 
color, and harmonized with the border. It was 
marvelous how well it looked, and the expense 
was trifling ; for the very best quality of ingrain 
carpeting can now be bought for less than a dol- 
Jar a yard, and is found in almost perfect imita- 
tion of Brussels patti rns, 

Stair carpet pads can be made of shrunken, 
balf-worn bed blankets, past using on beds. 
They sbould be covered with drilling, and will 
last a lifetime. They are a great saving on the 
wear of the carpets, as well as making them soft 
and agreeable to ure, 

There is vothing that freshens up a room car, 
pet lke sweeping it with coarse, wet corn meal, 
No dust willrise to settle upon furniture and 
bric-a-brac; but it willall be absorbed by the 
meal, 

There is a great difference of opinion as to the 
comfort and luxury of bed linen. A wesltby 
Jady of our acquaintance, a housekeeper, who 
had no limit to ber spending money said; 
Linen for my bede I have never thought of; 


cotton is good enough for me”; but we 
could forego many other comforts for 
the sake of linen for our beds ' in 
summer. Good linen sheets will last for 


many years, and, when the middle becomes worn, 
the best part of each sheet will make a pair of 
pillow slips that will last for several summers. 
The parts much worn are rolled up and laid 
away in the ** sick bag,” to be readiiy found in 
emergencies, and utilized for compresses, band- 
ages, poultices, and the various needs of sick- 
ness or accidents. 

In buying table linen the finer, smaller the 
patterp, the longer it will Jaet, When table 
cloths are half worn, or past use as such, the 
best parts may be cut into table napkins, and, if 
neatly hemmed, few will notice that they are not 
of areguler pattern, or these pieces may be 
used to lay under boiled fish for serving; or 
they will be found very convenient for wrapping 
cake before putting away in a tin box, for cover- 
ing bread, and a score of other uses in the 
kitchen ; for it is never well to leave food, after 
it is cold, uncovered, and exposed to air, dust, 
and flies. 

Table-cloths wear much longer if a double- 
faced, thick canton flannel is first spread oa the 
table. It smooths the edg+s, and is much softer 
apd more agreeable than without it, Many con- 
sider it indispensable. The flannel cvusts 
about fifteen cents a yard, 

When white merino underclothes are past 
wearing, th«y may be cat into pieces of suitable 
size, and used for window-cleaning ; first wet in 
warm water, in which a little washing sola is 
dissolved, and thereafter rubbing the glass with 
a soft, crushed newspaper ;it will have the effect 
of silicon. 

Excellent iron-holders are made of soft, old 
merino, as well as cast-off hosiery, but they 
should be covered with new drilling, to make 
them serviceable. Huusekeepers need to provide 
all these homely necessities ; for, by being care- 
less aud inconsiderate they often find themselves 
quite unable to furnish suitable materials to 
work with, 

A bag of silk pieces, old and new, has been ac- 
cumulating for several months; bits of ribbon, 
silk lininge, odds and end left from the “ crazy 
quilt,” even the silk of a brown umbrella, every 
conceivable color and shade. These all may be 
cut into strips, half an inch wide, and sewed to- 
gether at random.so as to color in one long piece, 
and wound, forming a large ball. This sewing 
can be done, either by hand or machine; in the 
latter case, cut the strips after sewing. Now 
cas’ from the silk forty stitches upon medinm 
size tidy needles and knit, in loose, plain stitch, 
back and forth. The blending of colors will be 
found very pleasing, the work rapid and faseci- 
nating, and the result most satisfactory. The 
pieces can be knitted of any derired size, and 
be applied to numberless uses and ways of orna- 
menting. A friend has used long strips of this 
knitted material by alternating them with the 
same width of satin for window curtains, and 
they were beautiful, It also made a very hand- 





some piano scarf, the ends finished with a heavy, 
mixed, silk fringe. 


HOW TO WORK IN SUMMER. 


BY D. D. T. MOORE, 





Wirtn the opening of summer and the recur- 
rence of oppressively bot weather, it behooves 
farmers and gardeners, and, indeed, all outdoor 
laborers, to guard against undue exposare and 
overwork. The many sudden deatha which are 
caused by exposure and exhaustion during the 
* heated terms” should prove a warning to both 
city aud country people to beware of overdoing 
in either work or exercise. Though cases of sun- 
stroke are comparatively rare in the country, 
they do occur—and more frequently of late 
years than formerly— sud many instances of 
suddenly fata) or wasting sickness, brought on 
by severe work or violent exercise during the 
extreme heat of the haying and harvesting sea- 
son, are annually reported, It is, therefore, in- 
cumbent upon farmers and others exposed to 
the sun’s heat, to observe every precaution nec- 
eseary under the circumstances, Whenever 
the temp »srature exceeds that of the body, there 
is danger to those who continue laboring as 
hard as usual; and all who persist in doing so 
are liable to suffer, if not die, in conseqnence; 
for, in many instances, the attacks, if not fatal, 
preve incurable, 

In all cases of Jiability to exposure and pros- 
tratior, caution is the parent of safety, and 
should be adopted. But an attack of sunstroke 
usually occurs without any particular warning, 
and bence the imperative necessity of prompt 
action when one is prostrated. As a sanitary 
precaution every one should avoid the use of 
intuxicantes, and be careful in drinking ice-wa- 
ter. Serionsivjary often results from the im- 
modera'e use of very cold water when the sye- 
tem 18 overheated; aod it is averred that a great 
majority of the sunsirokes in our cities occur 
with persons of intemperate habits. ‘Those hav- 
ing ice, a8 many farmers have of late years—and 
it is a great blessing when properly used—shouid 
take the precaution when driuking to first tem- 
per the ice-water with warmer water, especially 
in the harvest field, or if overheated elsewhere, 
All farmers who can do so ought to avoid heavy 
work during the heat of the day, doing the light 
labor then and taking a long “ nooning.” This 
is the wisest course to pursue for both laborers 
and teame, and those who adopt it will be likely 
to prove its true economy, especially if they are 
af prompt and systematic as they should be in 
ail their fleid operations. And, by the way, 
speaking of being systematic, let us suegestively 
add that order and system would enable many 
farmers to do their work well in much less time 
than they now occupy in its poor performance, 
not only in summer but at other seasons, 

But many ruralists are reckless,and as they will 
not exercise caution, it is necessary to prescribe 
remedies fur whatis caused by their imprudence, 
Hence, the suggestions which follow are in order, 
As a preventive of sunstroke, wear a straw hat, 
bigh enough to keep some large, thick leaves 
in the crown, not pressing ou the head.- Two 
or three cabbage leaves answer the purpose best ; 
but they should be moistened now and then 
Whenever one feels a weakness or prostration 
suddenly coming over him while at work during 
excessively hot weather, it is gen+rally a warn- 
iug which should be heeded iwmediately; a 
casein which delay is dangerous. The safest 
course is to stop work at once, get in the shade, 
rest, and employ proper means to recuperate an 
enervated system. Ia case of actual sunstroke 
the patient should be placed in as cool and com- 
fortable u position as possible, and ice, or ica- 
water applied to the head without delay, while a 
good physician is being summoned. The chest 
should also be batbed with cool water, and mus- 
tard plasters applied to the feet and calves of the 
legs. Lo all such cases delays are decidedly 
dangerous, while prompt and decisive action 
often saves the life of the prostrated. The 
occasion is not one for trifling or experimenting 
with unknown or guess-work remedies. 

In conclusion, our advice to farmers and all 
other out-door laborers is to be prudent when a 
heated term arrives suddenly and unexpectedly 

Tbough fully believing in the gos- 
pel of work—for it is a panacea for many 
ills, we hold to the Bible doctrine that there 
is time for all thinge, and do not consider it 
wise to perform severe manual labor during 
thoxe hours when the mercury ranges among the 
nineties in the shade, andis far aboye.one hun- 
dred in the bluzing sunshine. Therefore, we 
advise every reader that can afford it—and who 
cannot to save health and perhaps lite?—to take 
things as easily and coolly as possible,and ‘make 
haste slowly,” while the temperature is torrid 
and the blood at fever heat. Many farmers are 

imprudent in overworking at this season, and a 
little salutary reform in the matter will prove 
beneficial. In fact, hard work in hot weather is 
peither agreeable nor healthful, and should be 
avoided by all who desire to live long and com- 
fortably. By exercising their brains—studying 
and syetematizing ‘heir operations in advance— 
most ruralists would soon learn how to work, 
(not only in hut weather but at all seasons) to 
much greater advantage. 


HINTS CONCERNING FRUIT 
TREES. 


Bupprng.—Whether in changing the tops of 
bearing trees, or in propagating in nursery rows, 
to improve the character of the fruit, budding 
has some advantages over grafting. It is usually 
a simpler and easier operation, if the condition 
of the stock and scion is favorable, and it is 
performed at the right time. The stock must 
be in a thrifty state of growth, so that the bark 
will lift freely, and the operation commonly 
succeeds bist when the growth begins to ap- 
proach its termination. If it has nearly ceased, 
avd the bark partly adheres to the wood, the 
operation will fail. The scion should be so far 
matured that the buds are hard and well 
developed. In making the T incision to receive 
the bud, the knife should just cut through the 
bark into the wood, which the operator soon 
learns to know by the sensation, If the scion is 
not very mature, take off more wood with the 
bud than from a riper shoot. The only object 
in taking out the wood from the bud, is to make 
it fit the surface of the stock, when the former 
has become ripe and hard. In attempting to 
bud bearing trees, if free-growing shoots can- 
not be found, it is better not to attempt it, but 
leave the work for grafting next spring; and 
this is true of young nursery trees, It is hardly 
necessary to remark that a flat bladed and very 
keen knife should bs used for budding. 

The stocks of cherries and plums commonly 
cease growing soon after midsummer, after 
which it is too late to bud them; apples and 
pears a little later: while peaches and pears or 
quince may usually be budded late in summer 
and through the tirst half of September. But 
these times will vary with soil, season, cultiva- 
tion, etc., and the time must vary accordingly. 
The ligatures are to be removed as soon as they 
begin to indent the wood; but where but few 
trees are to be budded, liga ures of [ndia-rubber 
have the advantage of maintaining a steady 
pressure if le’t on over the proper time. 

THinnine Fruit.—The eartier this is done in 
the season after the fruit is set the better ; but 
there is one advantage in thinning autumn 
apples and pears by the first of August—the 
smaller, wormy or knotty specimens may be 
taken off, and more room left for the growth 
and development of the larger and fairer ones 
when partly grown. It is quite as easy to take 
out these defective specimens when small, as to 
hand pick them all at maturity, and to go 
through the labor of assorting all for storage 
or market, 

Rem ovina RaspBeRRY Canes.—The propriety 
of removing the old canes pow, or not till next 
spring, depends on circumstances. If the kind 
is quite hardy, and the exposure is not cold and 
windy, the old canes may be cut out as soon as 
they have ceased to hold their Jeaves and to feed 
theroo:s. More room will then be given to the 
new canes which are to bear next year. But in 
exposed places the old canes will afford shelter 
to tender sorts, and retain tbe drifting snow as 
protection. In that case these old canes should 
be cut out very early in spring. 

STRAWBERRIES. —The best time to eet new plan- 
tations is in early spring. Bu‘ where this work 
has been omitted, it may be performed at the 
present time, and the plants bear fair crops next 
year. Good plan's which have been rooted in 
small pots, will not be checked in growth by the 
removal; but where they may be taken sbort 
distances, or from beds in the same garden, the 
next best way is to take up a mass of earth wi'h 
a spade, and carry iton the roots to the new 
plantation. Where the earth is removed from 
the roots, they will still make a good growth be- 
fore winter, if the larger leaves are cut off, the 
roots well spread, the fine, moist earth well 
pressed upon the roots, and a mulching an inch 
thick of fine manure spread around them. 

Youna Cuerry TrEEs.—Newly transplanted 
cherry trees suffer more from summer drought 
than any other fruit trees, and often die for 
want of coolness and moisture in the soil. The 
remedy, if timely, is easy anJ effectual in a good 
straw mulching. 

MULCHING wiITH GRowING PLants —We often 
hear the recommendation to allow weeds to grow 
among trees or crops, to ‘shade the ground,” 
and prevent the eun’s rays from dryingit, Oats 
are sometimes sown in gardens for this purpose. 
As these plants pump the moisture from the soil 
through the roots, an examination of the earth 
afew inches below the surface, will show it to 
be much dryer in a season of drought under the 
growing plants than where a bare surface is 
kept finely pulverized. Where the soil is per- 
mitted to become covered with a hard crust, or 
with clods of earth, it suffers quickly in dry 
weather, 

EaR1ty Peans.—It is hardly necessary to re- 
mind any one of the superior quality of early 
pears gathered a week before maturity and 
ripened in the house. Those who have never 

observed this advantage, however, may easily 
satisfy themselves and learn a valuable lesson, 
by picking a few at intervals from a week or 
two to two or three days before full maturity, 
marking the dates, and observing their quality 
when soft, with a few gathered from the tree 





definitely ascertained. The rule among pear- 
growers is to gather the crop when, ty lifting 
the hanging specimens in an upright position, 
they readily separate or crack off from the tree. 
Select the larzest and ripest first, which will 
leave the smaller and greener room to grow, 
increase, and develop into later and larger onee. 
Buiack Knot on Pitum TreEs.—Many new 
excrescences On plum trees make their appear- 
ance about mid-summer. The trees should be 
often examined, and these new knots cut off, 
Prompt excision will keep the trees clear of 
them. By allowing them to remain a long time, 
thy iocrease in size and number, and commonly 
destroy the trees, The wounds may be covered 
with coal tar, carbolic acid, kerosene. or chloride 
of lime. 

Cuickens Uservun Brrps.—Early in the season 
the most useful birds in a garden are young tur- 
keys and chickens, the former far the more use- 
fal. Set the turkey eggs under a hen, and when 
they are hatched remove the hen ina coop to 
the garden, and feed her well. The turkeys will 
have the range of the beds, and will destroy in- 
sects rapidly. Later in the season grown-up 
chickens will do little harm by scratching. 
Parerk Baas ror Grapres.—The best time to 
enclose grapes in paper bags is about two weeks 
after they are out of blorsom; but they do much 
good and protect the fruit if put on later. They 
may be left on till after autumnal frosts. The 
lower corner of the bag should be clipped, for 
the escape of water in rains, An active hand 
will pin on from one to two thousand in a day, 
They protect from weather and birds, and when 
grapes sell at good prices are remunerative.— 
Country Gentleman, 





CARE OF POTATO FIELDS IN A 
DRY SEASON. 


A FRIEND planted his potatoes at the same 
time that I did one field of mine, Havinga 
little leisure the other day, I called on him to 
compare notes, I was greatly surprised to find 
his potatoes small and feeble, some two or three 
weeks behind mine in growth. To speak en- 
turely within bounds, the tops in my field, 
planted at the same time, were five times as 
large as his. While his looked spindhng and 
feeble, mine were quite broad, and had a healthy 
color. I said to my friend: ** Why, what is the 
matter with your potatoes?” ‘‘ Weil, to tell the 
truth,” he paid, ** [ guess [ haven’t worked them 
enough. I have had too many irons in the fire, 
too much to do, and my potatoes show it.” I 
felt like preaching him a sermon from the text: 
“Therefore, we ought to give more earnest heed 
to the things which we have heard.” Perhaps I 
will yet, through your columns; for what is the 
use of knowing how, unless we go ahead and do 
as well as we know how to do? 

My friend’s land is fully as good as mine, in 
fact, probably a little better. He plowed under 
a clover sod and used some manure. It was 
plowed about the same depth as mine, and was 
thoroughly fitted before planting, as in many 
respects be isan excellent farmer. I saw bis 
seed potatoes, and they seemed to be as firm 
and sound a8 mine, Other circumstances might 
pussibly account for a little of the difference in 
growth, but he was about right when he said 
he had not worked them enough, and gave that 
as an excuse for the poor growth. His state- 
ment, however, may need one qualification: 
The work that was done may not have been 
done at just the right time. This is about as 
important as the working itself, 

The season has been quite dry. Our rains 
have been very light, in no case reaching down 
to the roots of the potato plants. Had there 
been abundant rain, my friend’s potatoes would 
probably look as wellas mine. On my farm we 
have not had too much to do. We have learned 
years ago that it is poor policy to undertake 
more than we can do thoroughly well and at the 
proper time. We have plenty of tools of the 
very best makes, and plenty of horses and men 
to run them, and our business is systematized ; 
so it is a very rare thing that we cannot attend 
to every crop the best we know how. And there 
is never any Jack of work either, during the 
working season. During this dry weather, we 
have done our * Jevel best” to keep our potatoes 
growing. With harrows, cultivators, horse hoes, 
subsoil plows, etc., used just at the proper time, 
we have succeeded pretty well. We have kept 
the moisture that came up from below from 
evaporating as far as possible, by always keep- 
ing a mulch of fine earth on the surface ; then 
the soi', being fiaely pulverized, is much more 
benefited by what little rain we do get. No man 
can raise a large crop of potatoes without raio, 
or irrigation ; but we can do a good deal toward 
helpivug ourselves ; then the rest we must leave 
to Providence. 

But he who lets bis potato ground bake and 
dry up after a shower will, to use a slang €x- 
pression, “get left,” as a rule. Providence 
helps those most who best help themselves. It 
is all right to trust in God; but ‘keep your 
powder dry.” Be on the lookout to do all you 
possibly can for yourself. Do not sit on the 
fence and whine because it is so dry and your 
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crops are all going to ruin, but get off and go 
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to work systematically, to make the most you 
can out of what you have got, and usuaily Prov- 
idence will eend along a shower in time to save 
you. (I. is raiaing nicely while I write.) 

Brother Chamberlain once suggested that I 
give a portion of a field of potatoes only rather 
slack cultivation and care, so as to report the 
difference in yield. I cannot afford to do it, 
unless your readers will agree to pasa around 
the hat and make ug the loss tome. Bat there 
is no possible need of my doing it. There are 
plenty of farmers who are entirely willing to 
practice the slack cultivation for me and foot 
the bills themselves. What generosity! They 
must stop b ing so liberal, or they will never 
get ahead ary. 

With late potatoes it does not matter 80 much 
about a dry spell, as they have longer 10 grow; 
but still they also will du best to be kept steadily 
thriving. But with early potatoes, one must 
look closely or the crop will be ruined, as they 
have but a short time to grow ip, and will ripen 
about such atime, any way. ({n & dry year un- 
ceasing and well-directed work is the price of a 
paying crop, and one need not often pay the 
pr ce and not get the crop. I remember one dry 
year when we had some $1,500 worth of early 
po atoes to seil ata dullar a bushel. Why were 
they a dollar a bushel? Because so many bad 
failed to pay the price. We stuck right to ours 
as though bound to have a crop, any way. Be- 
fore they were quite dried up, a little rain came 
and helped us out. We have been almost dircour- 
aged sometimes during the past dry montb, but 
kept at work. (It is raining harder and harder.) 
I met on the road, yesterday, a stranger, and 
asked him how potators looked out his way. He 
said he had not seen a thrif y-looking piece this 
season. Ltold nim to come down our way and 
we would show him some that would do bis eyes 
goud. Mv neighbor, just over the fence from 
mine, has a piece that bas been attended to most 
thoroughly: and, although the growth 18 not so 
rank a» in « wet season, they are very thrifty, 
and the dark green color tells of the best of 
eure. He has not only read your paper, but has 
done the best he knew bow to secure a crop, 
and he will get it.—T. B. Terry, in * Country 
Gentleman.” 





NOT SO BAD FOR THE FARMER. 


GRAIN-GROWERS and other tillers of the soil, 
whuo tee! hike complaining at the low prices of 
farm produce now prevailing, should remember 
that agricultural interests are not alone in the 
matter of depreciation of prices. The fact is 
that curing the past seventy years farm products 
have increased largely io price, while manutac- 
tured articles have decreased. An interesting 
comparison of prizes for farm produce is shown 
in tne following table, compiled for the Milling 

World; 


1816. 1886, 
Wheat, per bushel]... .......cccce os $ 44 $ 99 
Oats, per buch]... .....ccccece cece 15 41 
Corn, per DUBNE],...606 222 ceeeecee 20 46 
Bailey, por bushe]...........seese0s 25 8u 
BUC, PEF POUNE ccc cvcrcccoccces 12 82 
Cueese, per pound...........-s.000 6 10 
HGRS, POF GORER......0.00sccccceccccese 5 12 
GET We secdescneusnrnecuen - 15 00 50 00 
Be OP Bian nnknssssceeeseesnsse 5 00 17 Ov 
SUAW, PCr LON. ... 6... cece cece eee ene 4 00 15 60 
Sheep, POF HEA ..000 ccccocccccecece 75 2 00 
Farm labor, per month............ . 800 18 6 


Certainly in ** the good old times,” so often re- 
gretfuily referred to, farmers were not overpaid, 
and these figures show that farm lobor has during 
seventy years increased over 100 per cent., und 
the selling prices of farm produce bave increased 
from 100 to 400 per cent. On the other band, 
the cowparison of manufactured articles shows 
large decreascs, a8 May be seen in the app-nded 
figures: 





1816. 1886, 
Steel, per POUN,......-sceceereeees Ss w $ 12 
Nails, per pound,..........-eeeeees ° 12 4 
Broadciotu, per yard.........+0.+0+s 16 00 4 00 
WOO] Dlumkets.....ceccccccccccccecs 7 wv 
Cottou cloth, per yard 12 
Calc, per Yard......cecccscccccves 6 
Salt, per bushel,.... $1 00 to 400 151025 


Hrre are erormous porenaae against the 
mabufac urers and in favor of the tarmer, It 
would appear that agriculture bas really been 
favored ut the expense of mechanical industry, 
and the grain-growers and general farm~rs should 
cease to consider themselves the only class of 
victims of the present devreesed business con- 
ditions,—Scientific American. 


MUCK FOR MANURE. 








By careful mansgement, a large addition of 
mapure—tbe richest resource of the farm—may 
be made at the cost of some labor and little 
money out of pocket, A considerable bill for 
fertilizers is an eye-op*ner, and sets one think- 
ing how he can save the large lot of money for 
80 smal! a ict of manure. An excellent way to 
make a big manure heap is as follows: Dig from 
the swamp—and if the farmer is so unfortunate 
as to have none, let him offer bis more fortunate 
beighbor to dig drains in his swamp for the 
muck he throws out; but, in s»me way, get a 
ot of swamp muck; 200 or 300 loads, Make a 


heap—a big one, in a field; spread a foot in 
depth of the muck, roughly, whiten it all over 
with fresh lime from the kiln; add more muck 
and more lime, and so on, until the heap is five 
feet high. It will soon get hot, and keep hot, 
and in the spring will be a sweet, dark, rich 
mass of vajuable fertilizer, having from twenty 
to fifty pounds of nitrogen. worth fifteen to 
twenty cents a pound in artificial fertilizers, in 
every ton of it. More muck may be putin the 
cow-yard, in the stable guiters, and especially 
in the pig-pen, along with tbe horse manure, 
whicn will all be turned over and over, and 
worked up to a rwh compost with the refuse of 
the pig-pep,. Making manure is a fine art far 
too little studied by farmers. Where swamp 
muck cannot be procured, leaves, straw, chaff, 
and any or all o her vegetable matter, may be 
gathered for this purpore. 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano..........838 00@40 v0 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 
standard Superphosphate.... 87 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 32 00@85 U0 








0.8. Phosphate...........-.. 29 00@81 00 
Ground Bone............... 81 00@83 50 
Crescent Bone.............. 29 00@81 50 
Potato Fertilizer............. 47 00@50 00 
Tobacco ORE Ct 


Buck wheat * SS | | 


Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 
Tobacco Fertilizer....... 80 00@385 00 
Raw Bone Superphosphate, 
fl eee su 00@35 0u 
Twenty-tive Dollar Phosphate, 
per 2,000 Ibs...........6 25 00 
aaa Fertilizer for Po- 
eer - 28 00 
Wesraneed Pure Raw “Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs ..... 30 00@383 Of 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs.. 26 00@28 00 
J. M. Pearson’s specialties : 
Emoire State Superphospnate, 40 00 
Fine Ground Bone.........- 32 v0 


Mapes #. and P. G, Co.” s Specialties : : 


Potato Manure........eeeeceeee 46 0 
Corn OS  sbeeoeeseree cece 44 00 
ee. .veuieenn< yen 48 00 
Complete “A” Brand ....... 38 07 
Ammoniated Superphosphate. 80 00 
A. L. Sardy’s Specialnes : 
Phosvho-Peruvian Guano.... B6 OC 
Aikaline Phoephate.......... 26 00 
Cobcentrated Plant Food.... 28 09 
H. J. Baker & Bros,’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer. ........... 45 00 
Wheat ” esodnecsansas 47 50 
Gees § —ccccccccvcces 46 50 
AA Ammoniated Superphos- 
phate Fertilizer ...... 87 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer...... 82 5f 
eee Clark & Oo.'> Special- 
ties: 
Americus ssone Superphosphate 88 Ov 
Roya: Bone Phosphate. ... . 82 00 
Americus Potavo Fertilizer. . 45 00 
Fish and Potash...... .... po % 
Americas Pure Bone Meal. . 88 00 


ASHES.—We quote 4@4¢ cents for Pot and 
6@5\ tor Pearl. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


THE SCIENTIFIC 
FARMER’S FORCE 
~-COMBINATION- 
ANVIL & VISE, and 
KIT OF TOOLS. 
Made by us especially for Farmers, 


Guaranteed the cheapest and best, 
Send for catalogue, prices, etc, 


THE FOOS MFC. CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, O. 

















aS LATEST IMPROVED 


HORSEPOWER 


ym for sawine ween with i Cizene 


- THRESHING 
LEANING Grain. 


— DRAFT, DURABILITY a QUANTITY OF WORK 


Free: "Address A, W. GRAY'S SONS, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, Vermont, 








BURL SCALES 


AWARDED FIRST P 

Ar aay - WORLD'S EXPOSIT “RE New © MIUM ana 
old Me odal 8: An eg prine pal makers 

vous girs r cales, Scales, fistform 

Scales,etc. Important patented’ MPROVEMEN 


BEST VALUE for "YOUR MONEY. F. particulars, mmgand 
BUFFALO SCALE COMPANY, BUFFALO,N. Y. 


ACTIVE & PERMANENT FERTILIZERS, 


BAUGH'S $25 PHOSPHATE 


rors RAW BONE 
URE DISSOLVED Ei RAW BONES. 
Gend tn Batons PuosraaTs Guips and Prices 
or Bar MAR w Be 8 pM ANURES, 


DE Agricultural Chen 
TRA BAUGH & SONS, 


Manufacturers & Importers, 


Philadelphia, Pa., U. 8. A. 


Original Manufacturers 
rF RAW BONE 


= SUPER PHOSPHATE. 





PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 





Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 
— isno Paint manufactured equal to it. It 1s 
noth, glossy. durable, and economical. y 
there are imitations now on the market, 
ane at the above FRADS- MARE ie ry each package and 
teoe-by et the cen 


a nae a Vevkss o ang CF Se aa nghington pe 





MAST, FOOS & CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
WR A) MANUFACTURERS 












Strong and Durable, will not 
Swell, pote, Warp, or Rattle 
in the Wind. 


UCKEYE 
4 FORGE PUMP 


World for Deep = Shallow Wells, 
Over 90.000 in use. Never freezes in 
Winter, Also manufacturers of the 
Backeye Lay wn Mowers Buck- 


ies aiosey atte awn Sprinklers, 


tree eucing, Otc, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the folowing named fine Steel Engrav- 
ines and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 


EDWIN M. STANTON. Sixe, 16x20,....... 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20................ 100 


ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANOIPA- 


TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie. Size 
of Sheet, 26x36. . 


The same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 


by F. B. Oarventer, the Artist, and A. H 
Ritchie, the Eneraver........ ecccce 20 00 


THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED ‘STATES 


Bize, 26x40. . 


s0eeesccenscceeceeccecceceesees seseee 2 W 


The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 


Ritchie, the Bngraver.............scecsesessecees 15 00 


EX-PRESIDENT U.8 GRANT. Size, 16x%.... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 


Bige, 16XB0,.... .cceeeesseees seeeevcereereesesscesss 100 





All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 


and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN." 


By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth 
SP PAMOE, PWIED.... 00sec derdsococscdeccecoccsvccs. 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bovnd 
Cloth. 190 pages,............... ecvcccccccccccncce 
Orders, with the cash inclosed to bes to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


Che Independent, 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 




















PAYABLE IN ADVANOE. 

32 Numbers (postae £TCO)..cecsererseeserenceeseS OO 
89 (8 mos.) (postage free,, 

26 » (6 wos,) seccccssersesceee 2 OO 
17 a (4 mos.) ae 
13 (8 mos.), re 76 
a = (1 month), sad 30 
2 | (3 weeks), " 20 
1 Numper (1 week), _ ° 10 
One subscription two years.............sccsceee B vo 
Two subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS 
Pare Bons Superpuorgaate of Line 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York ee 159 Front Street. 


Factory, Newark, N.J 

eermers and Dealers aré invited to send for 
reu 

maruatons| y, 

~ Me 

y 


CORPULENGY, i: 


ure obe nity yuneut oom emnswation dietary, etc. 

vropean Mati, Oct, 1884, Fa * Ita effect is not 
merely to reduce the poet of at, but by affecting 
the source of obesity to induce a radical cure of the 
disease, Any person. rich or poor, can i, B ate 
work, gratis by, sending six cents to cover 
to FL © ELL, Eeq.. Woburn yee: 
store Street, “Bediord-na., London, Eng.’ 


logphine Habit Cured in 1 
OPIUM ee ae 
THOMPSON’ § EYE- WATER, 


nD years; ana iv 18 a re. 
thie reputation has D sustained 
simply by the merits ot ae medicine itself, and not by 


sands who have bear teatimony to th 
true. of this statement. Manufsctured a oaly, Dy JOHN 
L. THOMPSO N. SOnS 


rice 2h cts, 
Bond by all drugwi 


| CURE FITS! 


en Teny core! do not meee merely me — b gan fora P. 
end teen have then return agal ure. I have 
made the disease of FITS, El’ rua gh mean traded BICKN 
life-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure the worst ae. 
cause others bave failed is no reason for not now receiving » 

Send at once for» treathe and a’Free Bottle of my inate 
remedy. Give Express and Post Office. It costs you mothing 
tial, and I will cure wou. 

Addrns, DK. H. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl 8t., New York. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, Kestoring color w 
y, and preventing Da 
t cleanses the scalp, stops the 
hair falling, and is sure to please, 
Sie. and $1.00 at Druggists, 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 

We can supply Files or Binders for Tax Inpx- 
PENDENT, ach File or Binder holding twenty- 
#ix numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘Taz 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one doilar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 


Onited States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
wente-five cants pagh (‘The nene! nriae fe OT KN 





Recipe and 
notes how to 
































satisfy ion. ye and better than any for cen Bal 
“salt naal,? giving certificates 


as to VL ee i 
J. . 


ONONDAGA F. F. DAIRY SALT. 


THE AMERICAN DAIRY SALT CO., L°D, SOLE MANUFACTUKERS, 
SVRACUSE, N. Y. 
The purest and best Salt in the market. Used b par m4 ity of the me taken w in the counter yh ontize 
or 


ret pecsstem wherever exbi 


FORO ee eeeeeneeee 


One subscription three years 
Four subscriptions, one year each, in one re. 
On subsoription four years... ¢ eevcccccesccoccces @ 

0 


Three subsoriptions, one year each, in one re. 





Pe eeereneenee 


Five — one year each, in one Te. 





AbDy number over five at the same rate, invari. 

ably with one remittance, 

Postage to any Forewn Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional, 

SUBSORIPTIUNS WILL NOT BR RECEIVED FRoM 8UB 
SOBIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con 
secutive numbers of THz INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offers month's subscription ass 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of 82.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year's subscription, 

Subscriptions will be stoppea at the enaas the 
for which payment te made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 

7” Make all remittances payable to the order of Tue 
INDEPENDENT. 

€W~ Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money ina ReGisteRep Lerrzn, The pres. 
ent registration izatemn is vi 
seceon amen | gence be by mail, and al a rd 
Remittances by Postal’ Notes at the ved Uo do wo the 


No names entered on th bsuription thou’ 
tne moe f advance, 6 Bu Pp buoks wi it 
BSO particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their # pecrip 
oe es yellow ots gabe re Tabel on the og + tat Dae 
, and to renew two or 
ie expiration, so that no loss of a _ 


ORI. c the becription. Race, isa 


wae beer! tion: ea 
change ip the tate ofexplratic seat ate ‘a 





w 
Mesers. SAM PSO Low hia 
- + 4 Sqents ip London to a3 * a etree 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 3787, . New York Uity. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1886. 


THE INDEPEN DENT's special Clubb'ne List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it, Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for ove or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THz INDRPENDEY?, can save 9 


very hana tage of money by ordering 
from our Club-List. 7 











RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EAOH INSERTION. 
Fm to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 


= creer ae | es 
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IT I8 VERY EASY 
To restore painted walls and wood-work to 
their original freshness, if you will take a 
pailful of tepid water, two sponges, and a 
cake of Ivory Soap. Apply the soap with 
one sponge, and remove the soap and dirt 
with the other, rinse the latter frequently, 


and change the water often. Ordinary soap, 


is apt to be too highly chemicalled to use 
on paint. The Ivory Soap is mild but very 
effective. 





| AWN ince 


cP (t- Po 
Croouetrl 
pars BASE Batt, | 
Foot Bait. 7. 
ACR —.POLO, Aad 
GLOVES & SPORTIN 
f EVERY OESCRIPTION 


SENC 201. STAMP EOR Tit CATALOGUE L) 


» TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Crone Gold 
Medal b the Society of Arts 

‘Beet Pina ianos and several mentlectous 
“a hy Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 


shal, Applin& Co 


Menufecturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
fend fer Ooemgus. BOSTON 


PUMPS, PUMPS PUMPS. 


Latest Improved, Cheapest and 

Best Piela'’s Orch: gy = 

Apout Pumps, Tube Well, Biost 

m ube We 

Well, andy Wi Windmi Pump 
‘or 

ovth of well. 

copt Field’s Pumps. Address 


Field’s Force-Pump Co., 
Leckpeort, N.Y. 


PERFECTION AT LAST! 
TWo NEW M MACHINES 


FAM tLY" SEWING. 


Looo0s 






















pees 
rea es Bpebines for pay mate Both 
a 


hate ‘ble proved mit 
Oneitlatiog sours ana th ber the “ 
bratina Shut Ala evvother the Mi: 


y who has never inepected 

Geshe tte tice Serneetiet, Sarat 
men 

five thousand branch offices. " - pineimasiieiees: 


The Singer Manufacturing Company, 
Principal Office, 
34 Union Square. New York. 


W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
— 


myons Bt & sem fork, and 













Street Washers, 
‘Works Feu ~ br 
thom, by th ne na ae ae 


iat aaa ARTE Sua 





Length, 10 1-2 feet; W: 


1 L 


CUT wr ALL LANCEWOOD FLY ROD. 


ht, 8 ounces. Pri 
SAME STYLE ROD FOR BASS, TO WEIGH 12 OU 


Nickel Plated Trim, $4.00. 
CES, AT SAME PRICE 
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STERBR. 
STEEL Pk % 


For Sale 
all , 











~ REMINGTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 


Does thrice the work of the pen, and relieves the 
writer from fa. 
tigue. Attention 
is calied to the in 
creased excel- 
lence of this in- 
comparable ma- 
chine. Buy it 
with the privilege 
F of returning it 
unbroken at any 


time within thirty days ©. O. L. for full price paid if 
not absolute ly satisfactory in every respect. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


__ 3: 39 Broadway, New York. 
Established 1787. 
WILLIAM P. HOWELL, 
Importer, Manufacturer and Jobber. 
AMMUNITION, 
Guns, Rifles, Pistols, and 
Sportsmen’s Articles. 
Agent for Heyard’s Gunpowder, 
Fire Crackers, Fire Works, Flags, 
Lanterns, Balloons and Celebra- 
tion Goods Generally. 

No. 205 FRONT ST., NEW YORK, 


Bend for Catalogues and Discounts. 
















Best Goods. Lowest Prices, 
; SUIT HO. 1 
: Terry, ea 
= Plush, 68 
4 8. C. 

& § SMALL 
H & CO. 
5 





BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 
ONLY 





PARIS 1 EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 





G RESSES and 
eee § TYPE, 
CUTS, HTC., §.CTS, JOSEPH WATSON, 


Circular free. 19 Murray St., N. Y. 
COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 
Many improvements 
SPRING CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 





97 Washin 
I ranch i 
Houses: ( 115 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 


E'S 
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LIQUID GLUE 






ws FRE 
Russia Comeut Co. tloucester, Mass, 


BE i} ow asa wre AR have been BLUE, 











ser on ont to ats it on sale. Ask = ae it 
RERGER, Prop.. 233 N. Becond Bt., 





Se 


te oer hr r r tae i a | 
Woo e——r— 4, fi wh ty r , oe) 
Cc ry Se L i S. 
_ wwe J. £ A , = 
For ios Illustrated Come 


"Sods, Reels, Lines, Books, Flies, and Angler's yy to 


range. Co 


¢ r, Post 
n, or money will be e refunded. Mention this paper. 


#3 kB... A... B4 
Me 


%, “8 SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 





Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


%, Warehouse: 26 John Street. New York. 





SThnca HEATING APPARATUS 


FOR 
CHURCHES, 
PRIVATE RESIDENCES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


A SPECIALTY. 


EXETER MACHINE WORKS, 
19 Federal Street, Boston. Works, Exeter, N.H. 


Send to Exeter, N. H., for Illustrated Circulars. 





PRESERVES AMD SOFTENS THE LEATHER, FOR 


N PAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 








SILVERWARE of 

every description, = U # LI ¢ ATE 
in the most stylish 

cases, at HALF 

regular quotations. 


Cash paid for Sil- 
verware, Old ou oot WEDDI NG 
Bronzes, 


Diamon vc sand 

Watches equally 

gs PRESENTS. 
Send for Price List, 


+A ll cer. Broome Street, N. +, 


Fr. Beck & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS 
EXPORTERS OF 


High Glass Wall Papers. 


JUST RECEIVED 
THE NEWEST DESIGNS AND COLORINGS IN 
English, French, German and 
Japanese Goods. 
Estimates and Special Designs 


Furnished for Entire 
Interior Decoration. 


ATTENTION IS INVITED TO OUR 


ART NOVELTIES, 
ESPECIALLY MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED 
FOR THIS SEASON. 


GoLtp MEDAL. Also, 


LINCRUSTA- 
- WALTON, 


THE GREAT SANITARY 
WALL COVERING, 
IN MANY NEW DE- 
SIGNS, 
PLAIN 


AND 


DECORATED. 





AND 


international 
Health Fznibision, 


WE Bare oe st GUARANTEE ALL GOODS 
OF OUR MANOFACTURE FREE FROM ARSEN- 
Ic OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 

Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Corner 7th Ave. and 29th St. 
Branch Show Room. 
Corner 5th Ave. and 30th St. 








Edwin Alden & Bros. 


Oincinnsti abd New vent "Estimates fara frm + 


sans 
<n 


Dundas Dick & Co., 112 White Btreet, N 


Buy only the yt sg 
LeBOSQUET 





“OUR BABYS FIRST YEAR.” 


By MARION HARLAND, 


With other valuable information—48-page book— 
sent free, on receipt of two-cent stamp. Address, 


REED & CARNRICK, 
MERCANTILE EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
New York. 


mati = Imitations. 





al size, called 
ary OLINR, issold at 2c, 
6 








Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
end for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 














TRAVEL. 
bs THE . 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
18 THE 
POPULAR SHORT LINE. 
BETWEEN 
Sealer, Bt. Pauly 
Sedar Rapids. Des Moines, 
Council Bluffs, 
Denver, San Francisco, 


and Portland, Oregon. 
Itruns daily through fast, Eupecss Trains equipped 
w 


The Finest Palace Sleeping Cars, Peerless 
Palatial Dining Cars, Superb Par- 
lor Chair Cars, Elegant Day 
Coaches, 
and all known appliances that will contribute to the 


pena COMFORT, SPEED AuD LUXURY 
of rs. Itetrains make CLOSE UNION DE. 
"CON ECTIONS with trains of e Branch and con- 
necting Lines for a)] points of interest in 
TiMneta, Iowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Min- 
esota, Northern Michigan, Dakota. 
“Colorado, Wyoming, 
Idaho, Utah, W: 
ritory, 0: 
and 
edt is the Tourists’ Favorite Route to DENVER, and 
to ae Comens HUNTING, FISHING and PLEASU RE 
reso 


ENCHANTED SUMMERLAND 
of the North and Northwest, and the 
ONLY ROUTE TO THE BLACK HILLS. 
“* THE SHORE LINE LIMITEO” 


between Chicago, Milwaukee and Waukesha, and 


** THE SHORT LINE LIMITED ” 
between Chiceto ‘oO, Bt. et Minneapolis, are run 


Guides, Time of Trains, and all information ‘will De 
41 y furnished on application 2 ty a icket 
eras to 


General Passenger Agent, Mollie en 


fA MAN 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY oF THe 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 

















See in that system of through transpor- 
ion which in y ites ang facilitates wrevel and traffic 


tween cities of the Atlantic and ic Coasts. 16 
also the favorite and bens route to and? from points 
lortheast utheast, h qoeveapenting 

points West, Northwest and Southw 


The Creat Rock + Route 


lances 0} é poten t buffers, 

and that exac’ of all discipling ‘wh which ge 
tical — o Other 
poe SOuse 6 





Tranet A at ae all 5 ee ok —-¥ 
Ui comforts 
luxuries Depots its eh pa 2 


reine Saeee Calesgo and 

composed of wel Tenthiaved, “finel up 
Da: Magnificent Pullman 
, and sumptuous 


summer re- 
so the 
and 


lands of interi: Ls 
Still another DIRECT LINE, 6 inl 


kakee, has been opened between Cincinnati, Indiaw 
Winneapotis and St. Paul and ind intermediate pointe, ae 


for de 
gamete Gah Sawa fee 


a: bye wer, sie Pass. Ag’ 
OHICAGO.- 











Se 





TRS LeDEranpur? PASSS PA AMD RZ ROSE STARE? 


oO) 
a ns = 


